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Do you know a real classic? The kind you can wear everywhere, every season? 
The coat you'll still be proud to wear five years from now? Discover Season 
Skipper*— the classic that outclasses other coats with the fashion-perfect com- 
bination of style plws stamina! You'll be proud of its “made-for-you” look... 
of the fine hand tailoring and handsome cut. ..of the 100% virgin wool 
fabrics. You'll appreciate the double service of the weather-loving lining that 
zips in or out (sleeves and all) to match the clime. You'll be excited by the 
compliments you catch when you wear one of these lasting beauties once — 
twice~a hundred times! From $59.95 to $175. At leading stores. ery 
look for this label... 


. * 
be sure you're buying a genuine Stavcen Shcpper 


two complete coats in one 
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“A eyes are on the “Rocket”! All eyes are on the most exciting motor car 


on the highway! {t's Oldsmobile’s sensational ''88"—lowest-priced car with the ‘Rocket’ 


Engine and Oldsmobile Hydra-Matic*. Try that ‘Rocket Ride’’ yourself! 


OLDSMOBILE 














THE "ROCKET" 
HYDRA-MATIC 
CAR! 


A General Motors Valve 
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County are scrutinized by Edward Stanley. 
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NOVEMBER COVER 


This month’s still-life photograph by Tom 
and Jean Hollyman symbolizes the story of 
Tennessee. The wilderness territory was con- 
quered by men with long rifles, who settled 
their families in log cabins, while roving 
teacher-preachers lifted the mind and spirit 
The tiddle and demijohn were solace after 
long days of farmin’, fightin’ and feudin’ 
Two things not easily photographed but 


which would have completed the Tennessee 


story: the A-bomb and the TVA project 
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They know how to get 
the most out of a trip, aboard 
a regularly scheduled Tanner 
Gray Line tour with guide driver 
who describes everything. 


Samples: Inside Movie Studio (Werner 
Bros.) $3.25 
z Radio shows $2 
A Los Angeles Harbor 
aa $4.50 


— the Lewises 


> Even with friends ond 
relatives out West, they prefer 
to be independent; the Lewises 
rent a U-Drive from Tanner Gray 
Line and go as they please. 


Costs: The Lewises rented o car for 24 
hours in L.A., paid $6 « day 
plus 6c per mile. 


the Campbells 


=> Smartest idea they ever 
had, say the Campbells, was to 
let Tanner Gray Line plan their 
itinerary via luxurious 7-passen- 


ger limousine with guide driver. 


Costs: From Los Angeles to Senta Bar- 


bora, 2-day round trip, approx- 
imotely $50. Special 


rates for limeu- 


sines by week. 


FREE TOURS MAP ol 


$0. CALIF., ARIZ. AND NEV. | 
TANNER GRAY LINE 
Dept. H 

1207 West 3rd Street 

Les Angeles 17 
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LETTERS 


Holiday KRetracis on JAX 


My attention has been called to the 
following statement, on page 62 of 
the September, 1950 issue of HoLipay: 
“The Japanese and Chinese have a 
beer made entirely of rice (there is also 
an all-rice beer in New Orleans, known 
as Jax 

1 am amazed that you should have 
published any such statement without 
making any inquiry from this corpo- 
ration, as the statement is absolutely 
false and misleading. . . . 

On page 63, of the same issue of 
Hoiipay, you make the following 
statement: 

“Now for a few facts about beer it- 
self. Beer, as has heen pointed out, 





can be made from almost anything, 
hut beer as we know it is a combina- 
tion of malt, rice (or corn), hops, water 
and yeast.” 

The fact is that JAX, which is sold 
widely throughout the states of Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma and Texas, not only 
is made out of the very ingredients 
which are mentioned on said page 63, 
but, in its manufacture, the very high- 
est grades and qualities of said in- 
gredients are used 
R. G. JONES 
Vice President and General Manager 
Jackson Brewing Company 
New Orleans 


Mr. Benchley and HOLIDAY re- 
gret the erroneous reference to JAX, 
and apologize to Jackson Brewing 
Company.—Ed. 


Home in Indiana 


There have been so many inept sto- 
ries written about Indiana that it’s a 
real pleasure to see our state done 
right by Author William E. Wilson 
and Photographer Bradley Smith (/n- 
diana, August HoLiIDAy) I'll offer 
them the best steak | can afford next 
time they're out this way. Might even 
add some character-building Jasper, 
Indiana, corn 

CHARLES W 
Muncie, Ind. 


WHITE 


What a flood of memories that fine 
article stirred up: walking under acres 
of pink and white apple blossom can- 
opies, and in the fall sampling the 
different varieties of apples: Rambo, 
Harvest Queen, Roman Beauties, 
Winesaps, Bell Flower, Smoky Sweets 
and June apples, trees loaded with 
perfect, luscious specimens Given 
just one word with which to describe 
life on a farm in Southern Indiana it 
would be “abundance” 
“superabundance.” 


no 


CHARLOTTE EWING 
Paris, il 
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FOR DOUBLE FUN Spetify* 
SCondir” 


COASTER BRAKE 


STOPS QUICKER - 
COASTS FARTHER + 


PEDALS EASIER 
LASTS LONGER 
because it's built by the world’s foremost 
authority on braking—the same organiza- 
tion that makes the brakes for your car. 


* Your dealer will gladly put on the brake you 
want — 40 just say "’Bendix* Coaster Brake.” 
; 


4 *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE DIVISION of 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Ave, N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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without 
fear of acid 
indigestion! 


@ Don’t let acid indi- 
gestion spoil your fun. 
On short trips, long 
tri by plane, train 
ship or car... have 
Tums handy. Tums 
neutralize excess acid 
almost instantly you 
feel better fast. Noth- 
ing to mix— you can 
take Tums wherever 
you are,and get incred- 
ibly fast relief from 
heart burn, gas, acid in- 
digestion. Buy the big 
$1.00 box today ...save 
money, and always 
have Tums handy 
when you need them. 





AFTER BREAKFAST 
Take one or two Tums. See 
if you don’t feel better fast. 














Get set for out- 
door fun and real foot 

comfort with ORIGINAL 
Cu1pPEewaA Boots and Shoes! 
Made of supreme quality 
leathers, handsomely styled, 
rugged, ORIGINAL CHIPPEWAS 
can take it! They’re America’s 
favorite outdoor footwear! At 
leading boot and shoe stores, or 
write for name of nearest dealer! 


SPORT 
OXFORDS 
STYLE 4127 


The perfect all-around shoe . . . for out- 
door work or play. Lug rubber soles and 
heels. Soft notural tan leather. Excellent 
for fishing, golfing, hiking, lounging. 


UTILITY BOOTS 
STYLE 4413 
You will get lots of rug- 
ged wear with these com- 
fortable boots. Made of 
water -proofed leather. 
Lug sole and heel 
All eyelets. Popular 
with sportsmen 
for many years 


SKI BOOTS 
STYLE 4477 


Double gusset tongue low and high 
hitch—calfskin instep saddle lace. Hos 
oll other required features for cham- 
pionship performance. Yours for yeors 
of skiing comfort and pleasure. 
ENGINEER'S BOOTS 
STYLE 4363 
The choice of field men 
Dressy-looking with 
high arch, welt con- 
struction. Heavy dovu- 
ble leather soles and 
heels. Made of high- 
grade oiled leathers. 
Give maximum weor 
and comfort. 


aX ORIGINAL CHIPPEWA 
co famous name 
in footwear 
for more than 
50 YEARS. 





I would say that the Ball Brothers 
Co. of Indiana, which has put the 
nation’s food in glass jars, is far more 
important than whether or not John 
Dillinger was kind to his parents, 
which I believe was mentioned twice. 

W. L. THOMPSON 
Ridgeville, Ind. 


Our only excuse for the repetition: 
it’s hard to say two nice things 
about Dillinger.—Ed. 


Broeoding 


The caption under the picture of 
Mother Nelly Sisson and family, in 
the Indiana story, calls her 12 chil- 
dren “her brood.” | know that maga- 
zine and newspaper writers very often 
use this word “brood” when speaking 
of very large families, especially when 
the parents are “of lowestate.” | think 
you owe Mother Sisson and all moth- 
ers of large families an apology 

REV. F. A. HERTWIG 
Detroit 


Reverend Hertwig may cease 
brooding. Shakespeare was not 
questioning Miranda's parentage 
when he said: 

“She will become thy bed, I 

warrant, 

ind bring thee forth brave 

brood.”’ 

The Tempest, Act IIL, Scene Il.—Ed. 


Grandma Swanson 


When I was 22 and a teller in the 
old Sheridan Trust & Savings Bank in 
Chicago, about 1913, Gloria Swanson 


was working out of the old Essanay 
Studios. She and Wallace Beery used 
to come into the bank almost every 
day. If Gloria Swanson is now 51, she 
was only 14 when she was working 
out of Essanay and was married to 
Wallace Beery 
Don't you think that such “child- 
labor” and “kidnaping” by Wallace 
Beery ought to be reported to the Illi- 
nots authorities? 
WILLIAM F. KRIMEI 
Las b evas Nev 


Reader Krimel has tried to rush 
the first of Miss Swanson’'s five mar- 
riages. She worked with Beery at 
Essanay in 1913, but did not marry 
him until she was 17, three years 
later.—Ed. 





Address all correspondence for this 
department to Letters to the Editor, 
Houpay. Independence 
Philadelphia 5. Pa. All letters must 


carry name and complete address 


Square, 
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BE OUTDOORS EVERY DAY in shirt sleeves. 


Tucson has more sunshine than any other 


resort city. Nights are velvety. There's no other winter vacation place like it anywhere! 


Fou sun+tumn this witer 


come To warm, 


ENJOY TRUE WESTERN HOSPITALITY. You ll 
find natural friendliness in Tucson. There 
are plentiful accommodations of all kinds 
at sensible rates. You have your choice of 
smart resort hotels, friendly guest ranches, 
ultra-modern motels, apartments and cot- 
tages. Come early and spend the winter. 
Save your shopping until you get here 


BRING YOUR YOUNGSTERS 
in one of Tucson's accredited public or 
ranch schools; University of Arizona. Let 
them grow healthy, brown and strong in 
the invigorating sunshine. They'll enjoy the 
Indian fairs 


enroll them 


rodeos, missions 


caves, 
national parks and cactus forests. 
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, SUNY Tucson 


LOAF OR PLAY IN GLORIOUS SUNSHINE. 
Swim in outdoor pools. Ride horseback 
across the enchanted desert. Golf at fine 
country clubs. Drive down the new paved 
highway to Guaymas in colorful old Mexico 
for marvelous fishing, hunting, shopping 
Go on chuck wagon picnics 


WANT MORE FACTS? Send coupon now to 
fucson Sunshine Climate Club, $005-l5 
Pueblo. Tucson, Arizona, for free bookler 


THIS WINTER your PLACE IN THE SUN Is 


IN FRIENDLY ARIZONA 


SEND FOR FREE IELUSTRATED BOOKLET 


Tocuonw Sunseie Comate Come 
$003. B Pucbl ce Ari cona 
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PARK & TILFORD IMPORT CORP., NEW YORK * BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 
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MOVIES 


The Men and No Way Out face up to serious social 


problems and are first-class entertainment too 


IT is always a pleasure to have good 
movies to write about, a special pleas- 
ure when the movies in question are as 
good as The Men and No Way Out 

The two movies are bracketed by 
more than the coincidence of excellence 
and an approximate release date. Both 
deal with subjects frequently dismissed 
as controversial or unpleasant; both 
are examples of the taste and skill 
Hollywood at its best can bring to a 
theme which, handled clumsily, might 
be merely sensational; both are con- 
cerned with the conflicts of men within 
themselves as much as with the ex- 
ternal conflicts of conventional melo- 
drama. Stanley Kramer's The Men deals 
forthrightly and (usually) unsentimen- 
tally with the problems of paraplegic 
veterans, men who have lost the use of 
their legs and, with that loss, have lost 
something of their sense of focus in 
society. Darryl Zanuck’s No Way Out 
treats the Negro problem without ever 
being “another Negro-problem _pic- 
ture”; it uses a melodramatic but plau- 
sible situation as a point of departure 
for the exploration of pathological 
hatred in a human, an American mind 

I went to see The Men with many 
misgivings. | feared either a Grand 
Guignol horror approach or a treacly 
dose of it’s-all-for-the-best philosophy 
I needn't have. There are minor flaws 
in The Men, but its over-all quality 
is mature. It is compassionate with- 
out being mawkish, honest without 
being repellently clinical. The story is 
uncomplicated. A lieutenant, Marlon 
Brando, suffers a bullet wound which 
dooms him to permanent paralysis of 
his lower body and legs. An ex-college 
athlete, self-made, egocentric and petu- 
lant, he tinds adjustment to his new 
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physical role even harder than most 
men would. His sweetheart, routinely 
played by Teresa Wright, somewhat of 
a specialist in fluttery feminine suffering, 
keeps her faith in him, gets him to go 
ahead with their marriage. The mar- 
riage fails at its very outset through 
lack of realism on both sides, but a 
crisis brought about by a drunken 
crack-up and Brando’s consequent ex- 
pulsion from the veterans’ hospital 
brings him to a more honest acceptance 
of his future, and the brief separation 
has also matured Miss Wright 

Taken from there, the picture might 
be a Hearts and Flowers obbligato de- 
voted to invalid courage or to the nurs- 
ing function of the American wife, or it 
might be a denunciatory tract on our 
attitude toward our veterans. As han- 
dled in Fred Zinneman’s nearly flawless 
direction, it comes out instead as a very 
real story. A three-handkerchief movie 
by any standards, it is a three-handker- 
chief movie not because of artificial 
tensions and easy playing upon emo- 
tions, but because of its terrifying 
closeness to life 


BRANDO'S PERFORMANCE as the 
wounded veteran is a miracle of authen- 
ticity. It is Brando's movie, no doubt 
about that. He does not attempt to play 
his role appealingly; he is not a Good 
Patient, or (for the most part) a Brave 
Boy. He makes the audience participate 
in his own confusion, his own quite 
understandable despondency, his own 
self-pity and disgust and humiliation 
He stirs some viewers to sympathy, 
others to active dislike, but he leaves 
no viewer unmoved or unimpressed 

The rest of the cast comes close to 
Brando's high standard. They are oc- 








casionally handicapped by overwriting, 
as in the case of Jack Webb, who plays 
beautifully the educated cynic of the 
paraplegic ward. He is convincing, but 
some of his speeches, in particular a 
tempo-slowing rendition of **To sleep: 
perchance to dream,” are not. Teresa 
Wright’s mother and father are also 
tempo-slowers, vague wooden figures. 
Miss Wright's own role does not seem 
to have been as fully thought out as 
Brando’s. It is hard to blame her for 
faults of the script, but there are times 
when what should be bravery seems 
mere stubbornness, what should be 
honest confusion seems mere stupidity, 
and what should be love seems petty 
selfishness. Actually, her part is fully as 
difficult as Brando’s and one should 
probably be grateful that it avoids as 
many pitfalls as it does. 

The Men is at its very fine best in the 
ward scenes. They almost carry the 
odor of iodoform and stale ether. The 
tired jokes and familiar sarcasms of the 
veterans who know each other’s minor 
problems as well as they know their 
common major curse of paralysis are 
realized understandingly. The atmos- 
phere of the artificial, forced community 
of ward life—from comic book to 
family visit—the never-ending same- 
ness of day-to-day and the attempts to 
relieve and escape it are all there. 
Through it all, Everett Sloane, as The 
Doctor, acts as an explanatory chorus 
as well as a participant. Sloane's lines 
and diction sometimes seem on a differ- 
ent level from the rest of the picture, 
but their difference is legitimate and has 
power and meaning. The Men even 
survives not one, but two, obligatory 
scenes where the paraplegic is exposed 
to the never-understanding, curious, 
pitying and morbid stare of the normal 
world. It is a tribute to its excellence 
that it not only survives these scenes 
but makes them integral to its meaning. 


THE PROBLEM of the protagonist in 
No Way Out—Sidney Poitier playing a 
Negro intern in the jail ward of a 
county hospital—is also one of assimila- 
tion. Unlike the wounded veterans in 
The Men he has never known what full 
assimilation is. For the difference which 


sets him off is not a severance of the 
spinal cord but the fact that he has 
been born a Negro. 

The story of No Way Out is simply 
summarized. Poitier, a promising intern 
who has just passed his state exams, is 
filling in one night in the jail ward 
Brought into the ward are two hood- 
lum brothers, caught and shot by an 
officer in an attempted filling-station 
holdup. Poitier sees that more than a 
leg wound is wrong with one brother, 
Dick Paxton. He takes a spinal tap to 
confirm his suspicion of a brain tumor 
over the Negro-baiting objections of the 
other hoodlum, Richard Widmark. Pax- 
ton dies, and in Widmark’s mind “that 
nigger” has killed him. Poitier’s diag- 
nosis is confirmed finally, but Widmark, 
a grim pathologue, refuses to accept 
the verdict. He attempts his own re- 
venge on Poitier, forcing his sister- 
in-law, Linda Darnell, to help him. 

Here again, the skeleton is not im- 
pressive in itself. It is what has been 
brought to the story by the perceptive 
writing of Joseph L. Mankiewicz and 
Lesser Samuels and by Mankiewicz’s 
intuitive direction that makes No Way 
Out a great movie 

There have been notable attempts at 
producing an honest movie about the 
Negro problem in the United States: 
Zanuck's Pinky, Kramer's Home of the 
Brave, Lost Boundaries, and, possibly 
the best of this first so-called cycle, 
Intruder in the Dust. None of them, 
however, come close to No Way Out 

No Way Out pulls fewer punches in 
its delineation of race hatred. It pre- 
sents the disease as ugly and irrational 
and infectious as it is. Widmark has 
been a nasty character before, but al- 
ways before he has been a nasty char- 
acter a little removed from life, an ex- 
cellent caricature rather than a mean- 
ingful personality. This is his nastiest 
part and it is a real part. Widmark may 
be playing a slum hoodlum, but his 
reactions (and almost all his actions 
are reactions; he seldom stoops to 
thought) are recognizably similar to 
those of the well-dressed gentleman 
next to you who doesn’t go to the ball 
park when the Dodgers or Giants or 
Indians are playing the home team be- 





Paralyzed by war wounds, The Men’s Webb and Brando (right) retreat from life. 
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People who know 
Ficture-taking 
and picture-making — 
reerer ne Otere0 Realist 


THE CAMERA THAT PUTS 3rd DIMENSION ON FILM 


Frank Capra 


Says :“Never in my years of picture ex- 


perience, have ! ever seen pictures 


that have so much beauty and true-to-life 
realism as those | take with my own Stereo- 


REALIST.” 
These words are from the man who has 
thrilled millions of people with his picture 
direction excellence aman whose cyes 
have seen the very best in picture-taking 
techniques 
And why should he think so much of his 
Priced according to 
Fair Trade Practice 
Camera and Viewer 
$182.25 (Tax sel.) * 
» 


~uoRealist 


SEES 


THE CAMERA 
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THAT 





Photographically 


Jerry Holscher 


Academy award winner 
Director, Poramount Pictures 


Stereo-REALIST’? Because the REALIST puts 
into pictures something oo other fine qual 
ity camera can true-to-life realism in 
natural color, size of amage, and percep 
tion of depth actual third dimension! 

Ask your camera dealer to show you some 
of these startlingly different picture and 
the fine camera that takes them. Once you 
see them, you'll want a REALIST even 
if you have to wait a little while for it' 
Davin Wurre Co , 305 West Court Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
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“ZEREX’ #478 
the anti-freeze 
you wah 








“ZEREX” 
one shot lasts 
a winter 





Here's “YY the new 
permanent-type anti-treeze 


i$ DuPont ZEREX 


e ‘‘Zerex’”* 
. one shot in 


is non-evaporating anti-freeze 
a properly operating 
cooling system gives you winter long 
protection against freeze-ups 


e Du Pont has put a chemical rust-inhibi- 


tor in “Zerex”’ to protect your motor 


against rust and corrosion... because it 


stays in solution, it can't clog radiators 


e Remember, anti-freeze is a product of 
Pont, 
chemical research, you expect the finest 
And you get it in “‘Zerex’’! 
*Reg. t Pat. Of 


chemistry. From Du leader in 


anti-freeze 


A GALLON 


Made by 
the makers of 
* Du Pont “Zerone 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


THE DEALER WHO DISPLAYS THIS 
EMBLEM offers y er 
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before the anti freeze rush 


Listen to Coast to Coost 
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No Way Out's Negroes ambush whites 
in race riot sparked by one sick mind. 


cause of “all those niggers in the 
stands.”” The movie does not pussy- 
foot. When Widmark snarls, he snarls 
“Nigger” and “Boogie” and “Shine” 
with all the venom of a sick mind 

For most movie-goers, No Way Out 
is more easily translatable into terms 





of their own lives than its precursors. 
We may not meet many characters like 
the Negro veteran of 
Brave 
marital problem of a near-white Pinky, 


Home of the 
Few of us are likely to face the 


and the same goes for the “passing” 
family of Lost Boundaries. Unless we 
live in or near Novelist William Faulk- 
ner’s Yoknapatawpha County, Missis- 
sippi, we are unlikely to have firsthand 
experience of the lynch law of Intruder 
in the Dust. But almost all of us, par- 
ticularly in the so-called enlightened 


North, know and daily rub shoulders 





with Negroes like the Negroes in No 
Way Out. 


SIDNEY Portier plays his young doctor 





with level restraint and deserves high 
credit, but he is only a segment of The 
Negro who is the protagonist of No 
Way Out 


genial brother-in-law who ts studying 


There is his family—his 
civil-service examinations to become a 
postman; his aged and timeless mother 
who knows the anger and evil in the 
hearts of men, both black and white; 
his wife, working as a domestic until he 
can begin his own practice; and his 
Lefty 
answer to white violence is black vio- 


friends, and Joe, whose only 


lence. The Negro characters are drawn 
without exaggeration, either of faults 
or virtues. It would have been easy to 
paint 


Poitier’s character in terms of 


Algeresque virtue—the good, poor boy 
He is all that, it is 


true, but he is a human good, poor boy 


struggling ahead 
and he is permitted his moments of 


confusion and weariness and anger 


Preaching, in No Way Out, has been 
happily cut toa bare minimum. Stephen 
McNally, as Doctor Wharton, Poitier’s 
chief in the hospital, has somewhat of a 
counterpart of Everett Sloane's role in 
The Men. McNally 


participate in the story but to comment 


has not only to 
upon its problems. He has moments of 
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,’ Visit San Antonio 
Unspoiled Vacationland 


San Antonio's hospitality combines a 
genuine friendliness with a joy in sharing 
its beauties, romantic history and modern 
treasures. You'll spend hours along the 
walks and arching bridges of the Vene- 
tian-like San Antonio River. You'll thrill 
to the sight of the famed Alamo, ancient 
missions, the Spanish Governors’ Palace 
and La Villita, colorful eighteenth cen- 
tury village. You'll see great military in- 
stallations ranches, dude and real... . 
and take scenic sidetrips. You'll find your 
winter vacation in San Anionio economi 
cal. . . excitingly differ- 
ent. Write today for free, 
illustrated book. 
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177 maps newly 
made for this 
book include 24 
full-page maps in 
color. 1352 pages; 
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indexed 
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biographies give 
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reference use. In- 
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1,730 pages 
thumb indexed 
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ing, and illus 
trates usage. Al 
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and cross- index 
ing of every en 
try. 944 pages 
thumb indexed 
$5.00 


See these dictionaries at your booksellers or 
stationer s or write for further information to 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Dept. 531, Springfield 2, Mass 














Brando, most embittered of The Men, 
hates his girl for trying to help him. 


moralizing, but they are neatly dove- 
tailed into the action. 

I can’t think of a single character in 
the movie who does not come ade- 
quately to life. Linda Dari.ell, who is 
continuing to prove herself as an ac- 
tress, turns in a completely credible job 
as Widmark’s sister-in-law, the widow 
of the dead hoodlum. She has been 
wisely left unglamorized by make-up 
and costuming departments and, as a 
result, looks considerably more appeal- 
ing than in many of her allegedly high- 
life roles. Harry Bellaver, as the third 
hoodlum brother, a deaf mute, is effec- 
tive and gruesome. The tiniest bit 
parts 
dialogue, 


a cop with a line or two of 
Miss Darnell’s lackadaisical 
landlord, assorted hoodlums—seem to 
have been treated with as much atten- 


tion as the lead parts. 


ONE OBJECTION to No Way Out has 
led to censorship difficulties in several 
cities, not necessarily Southern, but 
with a large Negro population. Those 
who feel the film to be censorable 
baSe their judgment on the incendiary 
quality of its race-riot scenes and on 
the violence of some of its realism in 
both action and dialogue. They feel 
that the Negro situation in their cities 
is a potential tinderbox which might be 
set off by Mr. Zanuck’s celluloid spark 
This point of view has the blessing of 
some nonhysterical and 
spokesmen. The case against censor- 
ship—that the Negro who has been used 
to rather specialized treatment in his 
daily life will not be inflamed by see 
ing such conditions portrayed upon the 


intelligent 


screen—has equally impressive adher- 
ents. Whatever the civic merits of the 
censorship question, 


tion the 


few critics ques- 
validity of No Way Out as 
fine movie making 

Hollywood has absorbed brickbats 
aplenty, many of them justified, but 
when it can produce pictures like N¢ 
Way Out and The Men, pictures like 
Sunset Boulevard anid The Lawless and 
The Asphalt Jungle and some of the 
other recent standouts, it’s time to put 
away the crying towel and do a little 
cheering —AL HINE 
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in Festival Year 
1951 


The stage is set in Britain, for the most eventful 
and memorable vacation you have ever had! 


Whenever you come in 1951, wherever you move 
in Britain, you'll sense that this is a special year. 
From early Spring until late Fall, in every corner of the land, 
Britain will celebrate with festivals and fetes, fairs and 
exhibitions. Traditional pageantry, famous sporting events 
will take on even greater color and excitement. 


Discover too how plentiful and varied is the food 
restaurants, hotels, and inns. . 


. such seasonal delights as ; 
Scottish salmon . 


. . Colchester oysters and English Strawberr 
The shops are well stocked. Gasoline is unrationed. Everywhe 
you go in historic towns and in the mellow countryside you'll § 
your dollar, aided by favorable exchange and our “‘fair value”l 
policy, gives you a real holiday from high prices. 

Be sure that next year . . . Festival of Britain 
Year ...is your year for a country-wide vacation in 
friendly, hospitable Britain! 
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\ “Beefeater” gre s you 
t the Tower of London 
typical of the pagean 
iry and color you'll find 
everywhere in Britain 
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A FEAST OF ENTERTAINMENT, spread country-wide, 
awaits you in Britain next year. More than twenty festivals 
offer a tremendous choice . . . of great music, drama, ballet, 
craftsmanship, the graphic arts . . . brilliantly presented in 
perfect settings for enjoyment. 


GREAT DAYS OF SPORT, every week of the year, high- 
light Britain's exciting outdoor calendar. Yachting at Cowes 
racing at Aintree and Ascot . tennis at Wimbledon . . . such 
place names make the world’s sport page headlines. Be there at 
one or more of them! 


WHAT BARGAINS YOU'LL FIND in the shops and stores! 


With your dollar worth so much, and with purchases tax free 
to you, you'll find values of a lifetime in Britain’s famed tweeds, 
leather goods, tableware, antiques, and a hundred other products 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 

and start planning your visit 
now! Ask him for illustrated liter 
ature, giving full details of Festi 
val Year. Or write British Travel 
Centre, 336 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y 


PSPRING COMES TO BRITAIN EARLY...WHY DON’T YOU? 
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THE SWISS FAMILY PERELMAN 


A) Sf Y/ Pp ( Our travelers pause for a dish of decorum with 
By . 4 FOVOMAN 
¢ C 


( bread sauce on Sidmouth’s glacial strands 





ELEVENTH OF A SERIES 


WITH the studied care he always lavished on his 
post-luncheon ritual, the maitre d’hétel of the 
Weevil Hotel at Sidmouth, Devonshire, placed 
an infinitesimal speck of ash on the lapel of his 
cutaway, flicked an infinitesimal speck of ash 
from his lapel, shot his cuffs, checked his watch, 
and made a quick survey of the dining room. Only 
three tables were still occupied. A pair of crusty 
Anglo-Indians in mustard-colored tweeds, stoked 
to furnace heat on gin-and-lime, were wrangling 
about the relief of Lucknow; several old dragons 
in Edwardian hats and whalebone ruching sat 
frozenly crumbling their cheddar and the reputa- 
tions of the younger matrons; and the painful 
foursome generally alluded to as Thos Tahsome 
Ameddicans dawdled interminably over portions 
of plum-and-custard tart. It was futile to bullyrag 
the British guests, the headwaiter knew; they 
would linger on until their bones calcified or a 
heaven-sent stroke terminated the military ma- 
neuvers. But the outlanders were legitimate 
prey—indeed, in his varied experience, the Yan- 
kee tripper improved like the cantaloupe for 
being chilled and never seemed altogether con- 
tent unless a light pressure of the spur was applied 
to his haunches. Investing his features with the 
ghastly simulacrum of a smile, he ebbed toward 
the corner where my family and I, cloaking our 
shudders, toyed with the dessert. 

“Anything wrong, sir?’ he inquired, evincing 
the same bonhomie the captain at Voisin’s might 
extend to a party of Okies. “I thought from your 
expression that an earwig might have fallen into 
the tart.” 

“No, no,” I said hastily. “I stupidly left my 
artificial palate up in the room and I can’t seem to 
pin down the flavor.” 

“Really?” he drawled. “We're rather keen on 
our pastry chef. He’s been with us ever since Lord 
Febrifuge died.” 

“Well, I didn’t attend the inquest,” observed 
my wife, “but in our country, we use this sort of 
thing to poison crows.” 

“Rooks, madam,” he corrected, compressing 
his lips. “By the bye, did you know we were serv- 
ing coffee in the Cenotaph Room?” 

“Yes,” she smiled. “That's why we're hiding in 
here.”’ Our digestive juices stimulated to a free 
flow by the interchange, we arose and filed into 
the lounge. While hardly as Melirious as Rampart 
Street during Mardi Gras, the scene that greeted 


gY HaUtngs ty Sd. Mivschfeld 


— 
Investing his features with a ghastly smile, 
he inquired, “Anything wrong, sir? | 
thought from your expression an ear- 
wig might have fallen into the tart.” 


the eye possessed a certain animation and sparkle. 
The fifteen or twenty manikins propped up in 
the cretonne armchairs occasionally cracked a 
knuckle or rustled the obituary page of the Lon- 
don Times, and now and again one of the more 











exuberant in the company so far forgot himself 


as to let fall some salty phrase like “extraor- 
dinary” or “simply smashing.”’ As usually trans- 
pired whenever we appeared in public without 


our war bonnets (Continued on Page 14) 
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You're looking at summertime in Bariloche, Argentina's lovely lake district. Stay in pic- 
turesque chalets .. . fish, sail, play tennis and golf in the midst of breath-taking scenery. 
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Send 10¢ in coin or stamps 

to cover the mailing costs 

for this 22-page booklet 
illustrated in color 


ey 


@ It contains over 40 color photo- 
graphs of sights in South America 
that you'll never forget. 


@ It tells of modern hotels that await 
you at every stop... of country clubs 
that are run like hotels, 


@ it’s a gold mine of information— 
tells where you'll find a city 5,000 
years old, what to buy in Paraguay, 
where to dine in Buenos Aires, why 
it’s smart to plan a South American 
vacation now. 


Address: 

Pan American World 
Airways System 
Dept. SH, P.O. 

Box 1320, 

New York 17, 

N. ¥. 





Im AGINE! Snow-capped mountains on 
the Equator! Endless blue, blue lakes and 
fjords. Marvelous cities that go straight to 
your heart. You'll find summer waiting 
for you now in South America because the 
seasons are reversed South of the Equator. 
You can live high at low cost due to cur- 
rent exchange rates. 

Fly down one coast and back the other. 
Stay as long as you like . . . you're never 
more than a day away from the U.S.A. 
Leave New York on El Presidente— 


Rio's world-famous Copacabana Beach is 
one of many international playgrounds you'll 
find on both coasts. English is spoken every 
where in South America. 














double-decked “Strato” Clipper* equip- 
ped with Sleeperette* , . 
on El InterAmericano 


. or leave Miami 

UC-6 Sleeper 
You can fly 13,000 
unforgettable, unduplicated miles ‘round 
South America for only $988.20 . 


with “Fiesta Lounge.” 


. with 
an airline system that has more experience 
22 years 
South 
Call your Travel Agent or the nearest 
office of Pan American, 


than any other airline in 
America. 


*Trade Mark, Hey. U.S. Pat. Of 


Mysterious Machy Picchy, in the heart of Peru. is 


a vast city that was hidden for centuries. You 


wander through silent streets and wonder at the talent 
of a lost civilization, 
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Every Winter, More Men Wear Mt. Rock 
Coats Because They Fit Better! 


Extra width keeps lapels flat... 


Has It! 


ROCK 


Extra depth keeps collars snug... 
Extra balance gives perfect drape 


MT. COATS, ROCHESTER, N. Y.. . THEY 
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| was taken aside by each of the guests and warned that his colleagues were 


expendable. “ 


(Continued from Page 11) 

and tomahawks, a look of utter in- 
credulity spread over the assemblage. 
The entrance of a young Cherokee 
squaw in slacks, accompanied by two 
papooses in blue jeans and a brave 
in a bright shirt occasioned a gasp as 
marked as if Ann Corio had pranced in 
and begun executing a grind. 

“Why are all those creeps staring at 
you?” my son asked his mother inno- 
cently. “Haven't they ever seen a lady 
in pants before?” 

“It's because Mummy isn't wearing a 
girdle,” his sister reported. For some 
curious reason, this artless deduction 
played ducks and drakes with the good 
woman's poise. She flushed the hue of 
a side order of Harvard beets, took a 
firm purchase on such juvenile skin as 
offered, and disappeared through the 
French doors into the billowing fog. I 
knocked a vase of lobelias off a table to 
render myself inconspicuous and sat 
down in the lee of a quintet of people 
discussing the Labour government. 
Three of them were elderly, horsy gen- 
tlewomen with bridgework that levi- 
tated forward in the manner of a rail- 
way gun; their male escorts were, re- 
spectively, a gnarled old lion im- 
personating C. Aubrey Smith, and a 
pluinp, aging refugee from a dovecot 
with cloth-topped high-button shoes 
The tenor of their remarks eluded me at 
first, but within ten 
orientated. 


seconds | was 
They were dissecting Sir 
Stafford Cripps and throwing him up 
for grabs with all the savage e/an of 
Republican committeemen exhuming 
the peccadilloes of F.D.R 
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He would slit your gullet for a florin,” 


they hissed in turn. 


“Traitor to his class,” rumbled the 
craggy character, smoothing his meer- 
schaum-tinted Guards mustache and 
swinging into the fine old familiar 
idiom. “Can't change human nature. 
Country's going to the demnition bow- 
wows. Got to have brains at the top. 
Man’s absolutely starkers—sheer, rav- 
ing mad.” 


VOICES OF EMPIRE 


“That's what I'm told too,” 
lady excitedly. “ 


said one 
Clarissa Vavasour got 
it from her bootmaker’s father-in-law 
that this stomach ailment he’s suppos- 
edly treating in Switzerland ——” 

“Stomach ailment! Pah!” hooted the 
exquisite in the button shoes. “The 
fella’s crackers! We all know he’s up 
there at Davos with his vest buttoned 
backwards.” 

“Personally, | think he’s only a tool,” 
declared another of the dental trio. 
“The ones I'm fed with are Attlee and 
Bevin. I've heard they guzzle rare 
French wines right out in full view of 
the House of Commons.” 

“Ought to be horsewhipped, by gad,” 
snapped the old lion. * 
the yardarm. 


Hang ‘em from 
Blow “em out of the can- 
non’s mouth, the way Dyer did the 
Sepoys in ‘57. As they all fizzed off 
like Catherine wheels into denuncia- 
tions of free wigs for the bald-headed 
Socialist muck that had 
brought England to her knees, 


and similar 
I de- 
cided it was plethora time and went out 
in search of Madame and the goslings. 

Under optimum Sid- 
mouth might have seemed a reasonably 


conditions, 


(Continued on Page 16 
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Imported from Brazil 


If you’d rather go barefoot than struggle with old-style, 


hot and clumsy rubber s, you'll appreciate the style and com{jort of modern 


Galocha Moderna, the international rubbers for men. 
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rubbers. 


BETTER FITTING—-Galocha Moderna are flexible 
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Galocha Moderna are tear-resistant. Their non-skid treads keep 


Galocha Moderna are about half the weight of ordinary 


can roll them 


They slip on easily, fit snugly, won't 


Para rubber, 


Galocha Moderna’s exclusive design ventilates 
The crisp, clean lines of Galocha Moderna keep you well- 


in heavy weather, go light-footed in Galocha Moderna 
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yde's 


WN 
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Florsheim Shoe 
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Hot 
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JERSEY 
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HLLINO!S 
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wes for Men, store 


+ in principal cities in the Bast, S« 


A. K. MAURO, INC., GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE U. 5S. 
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JOHNSTOWN 
Penn TraMe Co 
NEW KENSINGTON 
Miller Bros. Shoes 
PHILADELPHIA 
Abram’s Shoe Stores 
Capa Shoe Service 
Geuting's 
Gimbel Bros. 
Lit Bros 
MacDonald & Campbell 
yikes 


eppard s Shoe Stores 
John Wanamaker 
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(Continued from Page 14) 
appealing hamlet; the small brick villas 
nestling among roses and hawthorn 
had an elusive seedy charm, but eleven 
days of rain and mist had not intensified 
the allure. A sprinkle of mournful va- 
cationists, bundled in waterproofs, 
shivered along the water-front prom- 
enade and gaped incuriously at the 
gulls circling over the deserted pebbly 
beach. In a tea shop wedged between 
a bankrupt fruiterer’s and an estab- 
lishment that repaired chipped toby 
jugs, I ultimately ran down my quarry. 
The children were doggedly masticat- 
ing slabs of a sponge cake whose tex- 
ture only Johns-Manville could have 
reproduced and my wife was composing 
a rough draft of a telegram to the 
Traveler’s Aid Society. 

“I can love, honor, and obey as well 
as the next man,” she announced trem- 
blingly, “but I’ve had all the gentility 
I can stomach. Either you spring us 
from that leprosarium or I'm taking 
the kids home on a cattleboat.” Her 
rodomontade was superfluous, for I too 
was convinced by now that any further 
dalliance on Sidmouth’s glacial strand 
was needless self-torture, a case of 
masochism in the cold, cold ground. 

At nine the following morning, we 
stowed our gear into the little Moon- 
Glow tourer and raced northward 
through Herefordshire and Shropshire. 
It is, of course, breath-taking rural 
country, and there is no more delightful 
way of seeing it than from a well-sprung 
easy chair in one’s own den, the copy of 
the National Geographic partly tilted 
so as to induce a slight drowsiness and 
a tantalus of bourbon at the elbow. 
Almost no tar gets splattered onto the 
clothes (unless somebody happens to 
be laying a road through the den), the 
danger of wind burn is cut to a mini- 
mum, and the second one sickens of 
half-timbered taverns and Clydesdale 
horses, he need merely drop his eye- 
lids. The last, regrettably, is a luxury 
denied the driver of a motor car, and I 
consequently saw enough churchyards, 
hay wains, and besmocked rustics to do 
me for some time. Our goal was Liver- 
pool, from which we had spontaneously 
decided to fly to Dublin for a quick 
gander; and before you could say Kath- 
leen ni Houlihan, we were planting our 
standard in the lobby of the Shelbourne 
Hotel and proclaiming all steaks within 
a five-mile radius as our rightful fief. 





LITTLE BIT OF HEAVEN 


It would be presumptuous, if not 
downright unhealthy, to draw any gen- 
eralities about Dublin from a week's 
stay, but I found it a treasure, a city 
which immediately put me at my ease 
and gave me a sense of self-identifica- 
tion 
it, mar- 
moreal emphasis on good form which 


There was nothing starchy about 
none of the withdrawn and 


embalms even trivial relationships in 
England. Its people were lively, out- 
going, independent, and rarely smarmy; 
far from truckling to the visitor, in fact, 
salespeople, cab drivers, and waiters 
cultivated a salubrious attitude—known 
in Gaelic as the strictly drop-dead ap- 
proach—that was extremely refreshing 
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The maxim seemed to be “If you don’t 
see what you want, don’t ask for it,” 
and there was no hint of the constipat- 
ing servility we had witnessed in the 
month past. Doubtless this was a re- 
flection of Eire’s recent political free- 
dom, as well as of the profusion of 
goods on sale everywhere; the shops 
along Grafton and O'Connell Streets 
bulged with bacon, butter, coffee, cakes, 
confectionery, and clothing, and the 
clang of the cash register, as British 
sight-seers snapped up the dainties un- 
obtainable at home, furnished a cheery 
obbligato to the bustle of the town. 
After stuffing ourselves senseless at 
Jury's, the Central Hotel, the Dolphin, 


To a Dane this is a “dollar grin.” 


and a couple of other tiptop depots dis- 
pensing first aid to the needy carnivore, 
we opened our pores to Dublin’s cul- 
tural pursuits with equal gusto. The 
Abbey Players proved to be even more 
enjoyable in their native habitat; the- 
atergoing 
as theirs, 


in a playhouse as attractive 
filled with an audience re- 
sponsive to skilled and witty actors, 
becomes the treat you remember from 
childhood. I did a fair amount of pok- 
ing about the bookshops along the 
Liffey, not altogether successfully, as 
the sole item of interest I turned up was 
a soiled Gutenberg Bible reduced to 
three bob. I might have been tempted 
by it except that our bags were full of 
hand-woven linen and I feared the over- 
weight on the return flight to Britain. 
We went also to a couple of small 
sociables attended by minor local lit- 
erati and painters, where I had the 
stimulating experience of being taken 
aside by each of the guests and warned 
that his colleagues were expendable. 
“The man’s a well-known polthroon 
hissed in turn. 
“He'd slit your gullet for a florin.” 
Fraternal spirit in the arts had evidently 
changed little from the day of James 


and renegade,” they 


Joyce—who, incidentally, I learned was 
currently the city’s second largest in- 
dustry, the first being the consumption 
of Guinness. Over ten thousand Amer- 
ican said to 


swarm into Dublin annually, all en- 


university teachers are 
gaged in writing doctorates on some 
recondite aspect of Ulysses or Finne- 
gans Wake. Busloads of the scholars 


were barreling about from Barney 
Kieran’s snug to the martello tower, 
Phoenix Park, and other points men- 
tioned in the sacred texts, and one enter- 
prising curio dealer was even advertis- 
ing such authentic bits of Joyceana as 
Molly Bloom's camisole and the very 
ashplant Stephen Dedalus had sported 
that epochal summer's morn. 

It was a breathless mid-August eve- 


ning three days later when I reined in 








the Moon-Glow at the Mitre Inn in 
Oxford. From Liverpool we had pro- 
gressed arduously down into Derbyshire 
and the Midlands, a dreamy sequence 
punctuated by Spartan beds, largely 
inedible food, and the same wintry 
politesse accorded us at Sidmouth. 

Our collective bones throbbed with a 
Charley horse no colleen could know. 
What we required primarily was a 
double dose of the specific that knits 
up the ravel’d sleave of care; surely a 
night in Oxford's hushed cloisters 
would erase the ravages of the road and 
simonize our tempers 

“Golly,” yawned the mem, nuzzling 
her pillow. “It's so wonderful and 
quiet. Let’s never leave here.” 

“A deal,” I said thickly. “I could 
sleep till the crack of doom.” As if in 
reply, the thunderous reverberation of a 
thousand bells blasted the bedchamber, 
almost splintering our eardrums. It had 
barely ceased before another rolling 
salvo shook the windows. A hasty re- 
connaissance disclosed a carillon re- 
cital stemming from the tower of All 
Saints, fourteen feet away. By the time 
it finished, an hour and three quarters 
had elapsed and our ganglia were pul- 
verized to Rhode Island johnnycake 
meal. 

Toward midnight, as the triple 
bromides were taking hold, din broke 
out afresh in the room overhead; a 
group of undergraduates, inflamed by 
Rupert Brooke's verse and too many 
Lorna Doones, held a jam session on 
washboard and kazoo featuring Flat 
Foot Floogie with a Floy Floy. 

The upshot was that neither of us 
brought to our brief rubberneck tour 
next day the dazzling clarity of mind or 
the erudition we might have ordinarily. 
My wife kept referring to the Shel- 
donian Theatre, where honorary de- 
grees are conferred, as the Meltonian, 
which is more properly a shoe cream, 
and I became so confused between 
Brasenose, Balliol, Magdalen, and the 
Bodleian that | wound up in a dim pub 








with a brush fire in the pit of my 
stomach and my shoelaces untied. The 
children a noble rear-guard 
cultural action, however, by gouging 
the shields of several colleges from the 
walls of their room, significant proof 
that they were emerging from puppy- 
hood into an awareness of things 
spiritual. On the whole, we had to ad- 
mit upon quitting Oxford that the stop- 
over had enriched all concerned, and 
nobody more lastingly than the manage- 
ment of the Mitre. 


fought 


THE LAND OF THE HERRING 


One of the more harebrained schemes 
born of a union of the Riviera moon 
and a bottle of Calvados had been our 
decision to cross the North Sea from 
England to Denmark, spend an Augen- 
blick in the vicinity of Copenhagen, 
and return to Paris via the Low Coun- 
tries. In the frenzy of gestation, | took 
sweeping executive measures, buying 
our passage outright and booking hotels 
with the prodigality of an Osage oil 
millionaire. The chickens now came 
home to roost; two nights later, Phileas 
Fogg and his three passe partouts were 
aboard the Prinsis Ingrid en route from 
Harwich to Esbjerg, gobbling up her- 
rings and akvavit and girding their 
letter of credit for the fray ahead. A 
slight contretemps delayed us on ar- 
rival, when my international driving 
permit slipped down between the ship 
and the pier, but as soon as the water 
was pumped out of my lungs, we 
hummed away to Copenhagen. 

Darkness halted us at Odense, the 
birthplace of Hans Christian Andersen 
The romancer’s home, like most shrines 
of the sort, is rather unexciting. It is 
surrounded, though, by a cluster of 
souvenir shops whose mementos sur- 
pass anything | have seen in the hemi- 
sphere for sheer vapidity. All the fanci- 
ful creatures conceived by the beloved 
storyteller have been re-created in 
appropriate materials like plaster of 
Paris, pipe cleaners, and burnt leather, 


GESUCHT 
WIRD 


At the frontier, the pursy German official traced our visas with a cheesepor- 
ing nose and beckoned us closer. “Are you traveling for pleasure?” he asked. 
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Above +1350 
(Hearth-Happy) 

100%. wool worsted, 
handsomely patterned 
Maroon, grey, maize, green, 
navy. Men's hosiery sizes 
10 to 13. $4.00 
Along with its companion 
pair, #1450 shown below, 
makes a wonderful His and 


With a single swift movement 
of the hand, off comes the sock 
from the slipper all ready for 
washing. Cleanest, most sanitary 
slipper sock ever invented. The 
foot never touches the slipper. Rugged cowhide 


suede sole for long wear. Triple felt innersole 


for cushioned comfort. All weights, all sizes, 
all colors, all styles for men, women and children. 
Slipper beautifully color coordinated to 
match sock. Each pair in its own travelling case. 


/ 
Her Set for you and yours. ¢« « They rh WF 2 


450 (Algonquin) 
Wool, Angora and rabbit's 
hair a soft, beautiful blend 
in an authentic Indian design 
Black, grey, navy, white, 
brown. Women’s hosiery sizes 
8 to 11. $5.00 


#1250 (Gulf Stream) 

100% wool to tame winter 
winds. Red, blue, Kelly, 
maize. Men's hosiery 

sizes 10 to 13. Women’s 

hosiery sizes 8 to 11 

$3.50 


WASHABLE! 


sd bad . 5 
Year Rounder) 
Finest cotton sock 
with turn down 
cuffs of Angora and 
wool. White, pink, 
ice blue, maize, 
aqua. Women's 
hosiery sizes 8 to 
3.50 


ORDER DIRECT BY MAIL 
If not available at your favorite store send 
check, cash or money order. We pay post 
age. If you want to send a few as gifts, 
mail us the cards you wish enclosed and 
the names and addresses of recipients. 
We'll do the rest 


Douglas of California pop: 1 


240 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥ 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF Pat. Pending in U.S. & Foreign Countries 
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executed with a lack of inspiration that 
leaves the onlooker speechless. The 
youngsters besought me to hide them 
in one of the shops so they could watch 
the toys come to life at midnight, but I 
managed to stunt their growth just as 
effectively by narrating the histories of 
Landru and Lizzie Borden. Harassed 
parents would do well to avail them- 
selves of the technique, for although it 
takes a bit of time and trouble, the 
resultant homemade nightmare is much 
superior to the crude manufactured 
product. 

It may be that we were the victims of 
mass hypnosis in Copenhagen; per- 
haps it is not really a city of beautiful 
women, excellent restaurants, an amuse- 
ment park harboring everything from a 
symphony orchestra to a Ferris wheel, 
and a generally civilized and leisurely 
way of life. If such is the case, my 
apologies to the Danish tourist bureau 
for thoughtlessly upsetting the sac- 
charin bottle, but our interlude there 
was remarkably free of blemish. The 
hotel overlooked the Tivoli Gardens, 
in which are centered a score of cafés, 
open-air 


every type of 


vaudevilles, a midway with 
concession, a concert 
auditorium, ballet theater, and every 
possible diversion including nightly fire- 
works. Our heirs and assigns instantly 
vanished into it, and for the first time 
in its 104-year history, the ice-cream 
booths closed down for lack of stock. 
Copen- 

made 


The scarcity of automobiles 

hagen still moves on two wheels 
walking a pleasure; sunk in an agree- 
able stupor, we drifted through the 
shopping district haggling over silver 
and porcelain we had no desire for, 
supervised the unloading of fish along 
the miles of wharves, contracted 
museum feet inspecting the Gauguins 
in the Glyptoteket, and, in a word, 
steeped ourselves in atmosphere and 
The mood of the family be- 


came so maudlin in this halcyon en- 


Carlsberg 


vironment that I finally was forced to 
rush them to a seaside resort on the 
There, thanks 


to a ferociously bad hotel and worse 


Kattegat as an antidote 


vittles, we soon regained our normal 
perspective. The proprietor was a sullen 
provincial who divided his time between 
serving us dubious goulash made of 
blowout patches and dredging up asper- 
sions about the United States 
from him that I first heard 


It was 
American 
cars referred to as “dollar grins,” a 
playful term engendered by their leer- 
ing chrome grillwork. Oskar was par- 
ticularly winsome when he twitted us 
with the superiority of Danish medical 


training to our own 


DOW NING ADANE 


“| understand anybody can get a 
doctor’s diploma over there, not?” he 
would venture with a malicious twinkle 
‘You go in the stationery store and 
buy one for a few pennies.” 

“You don't even have to do that,” 
said my wife. “They enclose them in 
packages of breakfast food.” 


“And this qualifies a man to operate? 


gh, what barbarism!” 
“Worse than that,” I sighed. “You 


ought to see the butchers cut up their 
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patients. Just like cold pork—no anes- 
thetics, no sterilization, nothing.” 

“Horrible,” he commented, licking 
his lips. “I must tell my friends in the 
singing society tonight.” 

“You will, Oskar, you will,” re- 
joined the mem, stubbing out the cigar 
she had been puffing. “Well, abba 
dabba, I'm off to bed.” 

“Shall I turn on the hall light for you, 
lady?” inquired Oskar without shifting 
his hams. 

“Don't bother, thanks,” she said 
sweetly. “I'll just follow the roaches.” 


The pursy German official in the 
frontier control shack at Flensburg, 
gateway of the British occupation 
zone, thumbed through our passports to 
the visas granting us forty-eight hours 
to traverse the corridor, traced them 
with a cheeseparing nose as though 
they were printed in Braille, and 
beckoned us closer. It was shortly after 





Happy Holidays 
Are Coming 


e And if you want to make 
them even happier for your 
friends and relatives, give 
them Ho .ipay subscriptions. 
That's Christmas cheer that 
lasts all year. 

Your gifts that will bring 
new pleasure every month will 
be announced by beautiful 
cards in the Christmas mail. 
Order today on the handy 
order form; there’s one in 
nearly every copy of this issue. 











dawn, and the long day’s drive across 
Denmark topped by a crucifying sleep- 
less night at Abenraa told in our field- 
gray faces; we had the trig, vibrant 
briskness of four bundles of wet wash. 

“These are apparently in order,” he 
said, disappointedly affixing his chop, 
“though you look much younger in the 
photographs.” 

“We've been through a good deal the 
past semester,” I said morosely. 

“So I see from your papers. Are you 
traveling for pleasure?” 

“That was the way he sold it to me,” 
replied my golden girl. “As your Mr. 
Schiller has aptly noted, the dream and 
the reality are frequently at variance.” 

“And how did you find conditions?” 

“Wunderbar,” 1 *Mankind’s 
kicking the slats out of his crib and car- 
The millen- 
nium is right around the corner.” 


said 
loadings are up all over 


“Good, good,” he beamed. Leaning 
closer, he lowered his voice confiden- 
tially. “Tell me, please, how does one 
go about getting to New York?” 

“You took the words right out of my 
mouth, friend,” I confessed, “but the 
moment I crack it, Pll drop you a 
postal.” He sprang forward extending 
his hand impulsively, | sprang back- 
ward avoiding it, and, hearts aglow 
with amity, we roared away into the 
Thousand-Year Reich. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 








No matter what you're shooting 
for . . . action, wide-angle, close-up 
or telephoto view, you can get it 
with a Leica. Nine famous inter- 
changeable Leica lenses, from 28 
mm. to 200 mm., make better pic- 
tures of every type easier for you. 


Take along a 
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NEW under the sun 





this Fall and Winter 


San Diego is a climatically 
perfect land where green 
lawns, bright flowers and 
acalm, blue sea lend charm 
to winter sunshine. The 
clean, inviting city sur- 
rounds two landlocked 
bays. Sailing and deep sea 
fishing are year ‘round 
sports here. The lazy 
warmth of a desert lies 
just across crisp, green 
mountains. Enjoy it all on 
one vacation. San Diego 
holds something different 
for you. Come now, for 
a memorable winter. 


For added pleasure- 
slip ocross the Border to the 
Lond of Manana, for Jai Alai 
games, Racing, Mexican cvisine 
and the customs of a 
foreign land. 
ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


J Fill in ond moil to: SAM DIEGO-CALIFORMIA CLUB | 
499 W. Broodway, Room 139, Son Diego 1, California 1 
Plecse mail me without cost or obligation your descrip- 

[J tive folder which will help to make my California trip | 
more interesting 
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Busiest port of the Far East. it does double 


duty as money-maker and British fortress 


: Vheleqraphs /y Henn harlice =: Bre on 


THE British Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong which is composed of several is- 
lands and the Kowloon Peninsula, part 
of the China mainland, is one of the last 
strongholds of Western Democracy in 
the warring Far East. And England is 
doing its best to keep it just that. 
Twenty-eight thousand British sol- 
diers guard and maintain this colonial 
possession of than 2,000,000 
people. More come in on every troop 
ship, while others sail out for South 


more 


Korea. In Hong Kong's harbor, a huge 
Royal Navy Yard repairs and services 


War news is old news to Hong Kong's civilians. 
can't help gawking at the bristling cannon outside the Peninsular Hotel. 
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the ships of Britain’s Far Eastern Fleet 
On land, a military air base is jammed 
with long-range flying squadrons and 
antiaircraft nests 

But the shadow of war has not cut 
into Hong Kong's prosperity. The port 
has become an oasis of plenty on a 
continent of want. Merchants of every 
nationality find a ready market for any- 
thing from copper to “Coke.” As long 
as Communist China does not attack, 
China indirectly benefits by having a 
nearby market. Should the Reds attack, 
many feel, World War III would start 





But here is one native who | 
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| PARK 6 TILFORD DISTILLERS 


GY APPOINTMENT WINE MERCHANTS TO HM. KING GEORGE Vi 


HARVEY’S 
‘BRISTOL’ 
SHERRIES 


Recognized as the 
Pa hed 


HARVEY'S BRISTOL CREAM 


A full pale oloroso—the world’s 
greatest luxury sherry. Because 
of the rareness of the sherries 
of which it is composed, it is 
available only in limited 
quantities. 


HARVEY'S BRISTOL MILK 


Similar in style to Bristol 
Cream, a rich tasting Wine 
great in its own right.,.and the 
only alternative luxury Sherry. 


HARVEY'S BRISTOL DRY 


A superlative fino — the finest 
tasting dry sherry in the world. 
Premium in quality, it has just 
the right dryness and a delight- 
ful after-taste. 


HARVEY'S 
f NISL rue 


HARVEY'S 


IMPORTED 


Serie ra Pris | 


SINCE 1796 


17, 
CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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Hong Kong 














Hong Kong's native police force has the heavy burden of border patrol. Chinese 
now need permit to enter; before restriction, 30,000 crossed in one week. 
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When ONE ZIP does it! 

Light up with pleasure, with | 
y Zippo! It’s the lighter that 
4 always lights with a zip | 
: . +. even in wind or rain. | 
% And Zippo Lighters are 
: unconditionally guaranteed 


.. . have never cost anyone 
a penny for repairs. At 
better stores everywhere. 





Tars and gobs from British and American warships, in for supplies and repairs, 


ofr follow the traditional shore-leave routine of looking for souvenirs and ‘‘dolls.” 
1.New luxury Zippo! Leather. SPARKY SAYS: eels a tyre -— t. 


ee eee ee L  Bigpe Pluld end the ond -34p 


and English Morocco 


red, green, blue and tan, $5.50 Zippo Flints make e 4 f; 
all lighters work lov 
2. “Town and Country.’ Choice better.” windp lig 
of 8 sparkling designs, hand ~ 
painted in full color, $7.50 


3. Plain case. Satiny, brush- 
finish chrome,$3.00. Gleaming, 
bright-fnish chrome, $4.00. 

4.New “Lady Bradford” table 


model. Heavily plated in tarnial 


proof Rhodium, $10.00 


Other Zippo Lighters 
riced from $3 to $17 
plus tax on solid gold 


niy. Personalizing $1 
extra. Prices slightly 
higher in Canada, Ask 





your deale 


) r r write 
Zippo for FREE catalog 





A Scottish band complete with bagpipes gives a concert for Hong Kong civilians. 








© 1950 ZIPPO MFG. CO, BRADFORD, PA. — Zippo Mfg. Co. Canada Lid., Niegore Falls, Ont One Scottish regiment has already left for South Korea to support U.N. forces. 
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Hong Kong's top sporting event is the Kwantung Handicap held at the Happy 
Valley Race Track. This year, as usual, the international crowd was present. 





American, Chinese and Indian society at races. Hong Kong's civilian popula- 
tion is 98 per cent Chinese, plus 300 Americans, 2500 Indians, 7500 English. 





Monocle and all, a member of the British colony looks at the horses in the pad- 





dock. In prewar days, Hong Kong's Englishmen lived a quiet, Maughamish life. 
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Double Duty 
Roadster | 


by 7m Cras “he 


Ir: smart and practical. Yes, the 
Roadster doubles in use and features... 
active or spectator sports. Long enough for 
comfort . . . short enough for action. 

Talon fastener. Big, two-way lower pockets. 
Upper Talon pockets. 


Husky tan gabardine to protect against wind 
and weather .. . full Alpaca pile lining for 
snug warmth ... Mouton collar. Beautifully 
tailored. Quality that only 65 years of 
experience can produce. Sizes 34 to 48. 

Price about $33.50. 





If not available at your fovorite store write Dept. 6102 


GUITERMAN BROS., INC. 


Saint Paul 1, 
Minnesota 









Full Alpaca lining including 
sleeves. Big patch pockets 
under which are warm muff, 


side opening pockets 
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Hong Kong 


Beauty by Day ail 
AU the Way =. “* 


Hong Kong's numerous shops are well stocked with every conceivable item from 
diamond rings to nude statues. There are no food or clothing shortages either. 
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puts the see in scenery 


The most talked-about train in the country! 


In just 18 months, over a quarter-million travel-wise 


Americans have chosen it! 

Spectacular daylight views—at scenery level! 
Reclining coach seats—standard berths— private rooms, 
Daily Chicago-Denver-Salt Lake City-San Francisco. 
Through sleeping cars dails ° New York -San I rancisco, 
Make reservations early 


any railroad office or travel bureau. 


EXTRA COMFORT * EXTRA PLEASURE + NO EXTRA FARE 


ANYON 
pawn Southern California via San Francisco « No Additional Rail Fare 
BURLINGTON RIO GRANDE 


A. COTSWORTH, Jr H. F. ENO 
Passenger Traffic Mgr 


WESTERN PACIFIC 
JOS. G. WHEELER 
Passenger Traffic Mgr Passenger Traffic Mgr 


Chicago, Hlinois Denver, Colorado San Francisco, California 





FEATHER RIVER CANYON 


While baby sleeps, a Chinese mother buys sugar fishes for the Double-Ten Festi- 


SACRAMENTO VALLEY E " . i M 3 
fornia val, anniversary of the Republic of China, celebrated by die-hard Nationalists. 
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BLENDED AND BOTTLED BY 


HAIG & HAIG 
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When you order “Scot h” by the bottle 
or by the drink, ask for Haig & Haig. 
Its flavour is fine and mellow; its high 
quality never changes. Every drop 
reflects the world-wide reputation of 
Scotland’s oldest distillers. That's why 
the demand today is the greatest in the 


323 years’ history of the House of Haig. 


Dont be Vague... say Haig GHaig 
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“That Formfit Look” 


A Sweetheart of a Figure 


YOURS FOR SURE WITH FORMFIT 


It happens instantly with Life Bra and Life Girdle by Formfit. 
The ordinary figure is transformed into “a sweetheart of a 
vomen wear Formfit than any other 
ormfit has these 3 wonder-working features: EXACT 
wr work trom live nm odels ol every 
in exact fil. FREE-ACTION COMFORT 
allows free play with your every 
contTROL — Formfit’s own special tailor 
ing, separ ited waist and hips slim 


it better stores everywhere! 


Lile Bras fr $1.25 


Life Girdles from $7.50 


The Gruenfelds beam after a fine American Saturday at Western double feature. 


JOURNEY 


TO FREEDOM 
By Ii Yr hors A 


After years of homelessness, 
ab. P. family discovers that in 


America you really “belong” 


TRAVEL, to most people of the world, 
is still an undreamed-of luxury or an 
unspeakable horror. Most people still 
spend their whole lives within walking 
distance of their birthplaces; only a 
tremendous hope for something better 
or a tremendous fear for their lives can 
force them to set out into the unknown 
The last decade has been one of fearful 
journeys for many millions of Euro- 
peans—journeys which millions failed 
to survive. For a few of the survivors, 
still only a relative handful of the lost 
and shaken horde we call Displaced 
Persons, the journeys of fear have at 
last heen succeeded by a journey of 
hope—a voyage to a new life in the 
United States of America. In the last 
four years about 251,000 D.P.’s have 
made this vovage 

To learn something about the diffi- 


culties and rewards of this new life in a 


new world, I recently called on the Idel 
Gruenfelds, who are living in a third- 
floor walkup apartment on Simpson 
Street in the lower east side of the Bronx. 
I was accompanied by a friend who 
spoke Yiddish, since the Gruenfelds 
speak only a little English. Gruenfeld 
and his family—his plump, cheerful 
wife Ania and his two sons, five-year- 
old Lazar and three-year-old Jakob 
have been living in this country since 
February 11, 1949, when they arrived 
in New York on the Marine Flasher. In 
some ways, their troubles and their ac- 
complishments have been typical ot 
such new Americans, but in others, the 
Gruenfelds are an unusual family. For 
one thing, Idel and Ania Gruenfeld 
managed to stay alive, to keep together, 
and to stay out of concentration camps 
through six years of terror in their na- 
ive Poland 

On the wall of his apartment, Idel 
Gruenfeld has hunga small photograph, 
which, along with his sacred fefillin (the 
phylacteries containing the scroll of the 
law which was given to him, according 
to custom, on his Bar Mitzvah), is the 
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CHAMPAGNE 





| 
Celebrate memorable occasions with the 
only beverage equal to them—Champagne! 
And be satisfied with nothing less than 
Great Western—reasonably priced, but 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT CHAMPAGNES 
and America’s largest-selling brand 


SIX ELROPEAN AWARDS 


THE PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO. 
Hammondsport, N. Y. 





Makers of Fine Wines for nearly 100 years 


only possession he managed to keep 
with him throughout the war. This 
photograph was taken back in the mid- 
1920's at a Gruenfeld family gathering 
in Poland. The party was a welcome for 
a Gruenfeld cousin who had made good 
in America; the snapshot shows him, a 
plump, straw-hatted man, surrounded 
by the elders of the family, including 
Gruenfeld’s grandfather, grandmother 
and great-grandfather. Gruenfeld told 
me that there were 250 relatives at that 
party; perhaps ten or a dozen of them 
died naturally before 1939. To his 
knowledge, only three of the remaining 
240 are alive today. The others were 
killed by the Nazis during the war. 

Idel Gruenfeld has seen none of his 
family since September, 1939, when the 
war drove him out of his home in 
Rzeszow (pronounced Shez-zov), in 
South Central Poland. The Gruenfelds 
were shopkeepers in Rzeszow, and 
Idel, who was 23 in 1939, was still help- 
ing his father in the family grocery and 
wholesale store. He and Ania had been 
married only a few months when an 
aunt of Idel’s came and told them that 
the war had started and the Germans 
were coming. She predicted that the 
Nazis would have no mercy on Polish 
Jews and advised him to flee to the east. 
Idel and Ania departed hastily, leaving 
all their possessions behind. The Gruen- 
felds made their way, mostly on foot, to 
the city of Stanislawow, in the south- 
eastern corner of Poland, where they 
set up housekeeping of a sort. A few 
weeks later, Poland was divided be- 
tween the Germans and Russians, and 
Idel went to work for the Russians in 
Stanislawow as a laborer. “They did 
not hurt me,” Gruenfeld says, “but 
what they paid me was enough for . . . 
for seltzer water. No more.” 


THIS COMPARATIVELY SAFE life came 
to a sudden end in June, 1941, when 
Germany attacked Russia and the 
Nazis quickly overran Poland. The 
Gruenfelds hid themselves for a few 
weeks and then Idel went to a man 
named Ivan Vasilkovsky, a Catholic in 
Stanislawow who had known his uncle 
slightly. Almost without hope, Idel 
gave Vasilkovsky his wrist watch and 
what little money he had and asked 
him to hide him and his wife. For some 
reason, certainly not for the miser- 
able payment he got from Gruenfeld, 
Vasilkovsky did just that. He put the 
Gruenfelds in his cellar and he kept 
them there for three whole years, shar- 
ing his thin rations of bread and pota- 
toes with them, brazening out Gestapo 
searches and ignoring large rewards for 
surrendering Jewish fugitives. 

From the summer of 1941 until Sep- 
tember, 1944, Idel and Ania Gruenfeld 
literally lived underground. Occasion- 
ally Idel ventured out at night to at- 
tempt to steal food; from their cellar, 
the couple sometimes heard the shots of 
raiding Gestapo squads. Finally, the 
war that had swept them aside came 
back again, this time to set them free 
The Gruenfelds came out of their cellar 
For months after this, they wandered 
vaguely from city to city in the wake of 
the conquering Russian army, sleeping 
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in fields and ruins, finding food and 
shelter where they could and searching 
everywhere for scraps and traces of 
their vanished families and their shat- 
tered past lives. They stopped briefly 
in their old town of Rzeszow, which 
had been bombed. Someone was oc- 
cupying Gruenfeld’s old house, and the 
handful of surviving Jews advised them 
to keep moving in order to avoid the 
danger of new pogroms at the hands of 
the Poles. The end of the war found 
them in Beuthen, on the eastern border 
of Germany, where their first child, 
Lazar, was born. 

At Beuthen the Gruenfelds learned 
that the Americans, across the border, 
were compiling records of lost and 
murdered Europeans; the Russians 
kept no such records, or if they did, 
they kept them to themselves. Hitching 
rides on trucks and moving on foot, the 
three Gruenfelds joined a swarm of 
D. P.’s now moving to the west in a 
search for information about their miss- 
ing families. The Russians, whose Iron 
Curtain was not yet forged, made no 
attempt to stop them, and in the fall of 
1945 the Gruenfelds entered the Amer- 
ican D. P. camp at Fevenwald, in the 
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LINGERS ON 


A 
jolly 
good 
way to 
remember 
your friends 
and relatives 
this Christmas 
is to send Ho.i- 
DAY gift subscrip- 
tions. They are easy 
to order. They keep on 
reminding. You can buy a 
full year of real pleasure 
for only five dollars. And 
each gift will be announced 
over your name with a beautiful, 
rich card in attractive colors, timed 
to arrive in the Christmas mail. 


A handy order form 
is in nearly every 
copy of this issue. 











outskirts of Munich. Here, and in the 
nearby D. P. camp of Bad-Reichenhall, 
Idel and Ania Gruenfeld spent the next 
two years. It was here that their young- 
est child was born and here that Idel 
Gruenfeld filled out the papers which 
miraculously brought the Gruenfelds to 
their new life in America. 


WHEN you visit the Gruenfelds to- 
day, you immediately notice that the 
parents are extremely proud of their 
little apartment, their children and the 
small comforts and the astonishing or- 
der which have come into their lives. 
Ania Gruenfeld pours you a glass of 
Seltzer water; Idel, a thin-faced, slight 
man in slippers and shirt sleeves, offers 
you a cigarette. He smiles shyly, show- 
ing the steel fillings in his teeth, as he 
attempts to converse in English. The 
oldest boy runs shouting into the living 
room, wearing a cowboy hat,«and cor- 
rects his parents when they introduce 
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This month you will 
find this fine New 
York State White 
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leading stores. The 
Taylor Wine Co., 
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/ DELRAY 
~ BEACH 


A DISTINGUISHED RESORT 
where you'll find miles of sun- 
drenched beach, Gulf Stream game 
fishing, bass fishing and hunting 
in the mysterious Everglades, the 
nation’s top winter polo, golf and 
tennis. Unexcelled accommoda- 
tions. Relax in unspoiled sur- 
roundings...yet you're less than 
an hour away from the thrills and 
excitement of Miami and Palm 
Beach. Lower rates prevail early 
in the season. Send for our hand 
some brochure, “This is Delray 
Beach,” and picture yourself in 
this magnificent East » 
Coast holiday land 


| MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
106 City Hall - Delray Beach, Florida 
Send free illustrated vacation brochure 
Information concerning accommodations 
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Gerber Steak Blades 


IMING, the Gerber individ- 
ual steak blade, is beautifully 
designed and hand made from the 
greatest cutting steel ever known, 
anywhere, anytime, by anybody. 
And how it cuts meat! A Miming 
blade at your guest's plate makes 
meat, fish, or fowl seem more 
tender and tasty. Gerber blades’ 
functional grace and clean design 
enhance any silver pattern. 

In sets of 4, 6, 8 and 12, in 
solid hardwood cases. Be sure 
you get Gerber blades—the 
originals. At famous stores 
Write for selection sheet showing 
all styles of Gerber carver and 
steak blades and Ron, the hold- 
ing fork. Address Gerber, 1311 
S.W. 12th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
M8 set $29.50 
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.. riding desert trails under o sparkling 
desert sun...in mountain air like wine 
enjoying Reno’s colorful back country in 
the incomparable autumn season. Superb 
accommodations, plus Reno's celebrated 
“bright lights” for sophisticated evenings. 


Plan your visit in goy Reno... now 
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Idel earns about 80¢ an hour running 
a stitching machine in a wool plant. 


him as Lazar. In perfect English, he tells 
you that his name is Larry. After some 
prompting from his mother, he quiets 
down and performs his piece for you; it 
is a Hebrew song about Purim and he 
sings it in a high, sweet voice. Then, to 
show off his English, he sings Happy 
Birthday to You. Three-year-old Jakob 
(called “Jackie™) is already asleep, but 
when you ask after him, Idel gets out a 
stack of papers and shows you the 
boy's picture on his immigration pa 
pers. “Of course, he is bigger now,” he 
says. With evident pride, he also shows 
the family’s first citizenship papers, 
which they took out just after they ar- 
rived in this country. So far, Gruenfeld 
has not abandoned his habit of care- 
fully keeping every official and semi- 
official paper he acquires. He has even 
kept all the receipts for his rent pay- 
ments and for minor store purchases. 
Likeall Europeans, he finds it hard to be- 
lieve that he will not be stopped some- 
day and asked to show his papers and 
prove his identity 

If you stay at the Gruenfelds’ long 
enough, you will probably meet other 
D. P. couples who come to call. Most 
of the Gruenfelds’ friends are Poles 
who have just come to this country 
Conscious of his good fortune and of 
his established way of life, Gruenfeld 
has on several occasions taken newly 
arrived D. P.’s into his home; the 
visitors sleep on a mattress in the 
Gruenfelds’ tiny bedroom and share 
their food until they can find a place 
of their own 


WHEN THE GRUENFELDS themselves 
landed in New York on February 11, 
1949, they were first quartered in the 
antique rooms of the Hebrew Immi- 
grant Aid Society. This venerable or- 
ganization, in recent years, has been 
badly overcrowded by the mass arrival 
of postwar D. P.’s. After a few days, a 
distant male relative of Mrs. Gruenfeld’s 
came to the HIAS shelter and picked 
up the family in his car. He drove them 
to a furnished apartment in the upper 
Bronx, which he said they could occupy 


for a few days. He dropped them off 


there, and then, evidently feeling he 
had done his duty, drove away. The 
Gruenfelds never saw him again. 
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SKI-NYLON 


“HIDDEN HOOD PARKA" 
(Shown above tucked in) Snow- 
bright, snow-right and snow-light! 
All Nylon—so it's water-repellent, 
wind-resistant and dries in an eye- 
wink. Zip front, elasticized cuffs 
and a snow-proof breast pocket. 
Platinum, Navy, Scarlet, Glacier 
Blue, Yellow, Black. Mens, 36 to 46. 
Women's 10 to 20 $16.95 


“STICK CANDY" (Shown below) 
A Hidden Hood Parka with zipper 
sleeve pocket and elasticized cuffs. 
Whisperlight, water-repellent Ny- 
lon in White Candy-Stripe on Red, 
Dark Grey or Navy. Women's, 10 
to 20. Men's, 36 to 46 $19.95 


100% WOOL GABARDINE 
SKI TROUSERS. Woter-repellent 
treated with new Bootgrip Bottoms, 
Lastic-grip waistband, and Ski-Tow 
Ticket Tab*. Navy, Black, Tan, 
Platinum, and Dartmouth Green. 
Women's, 10 to 20. Men's, 28 to 
40 waist. Start at $14.95 
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CRESTA BLANCA 
DRY WATCH, on 
outstanding Califor- 
nia cocktail sherry, 
smooth yet sprightly. 
Pale amber in eobhor, 
delicately dry, light 
bodied, delightha in 
flavor and bouquet. 


CRESTA BLANCA 
TRIPLE CREAM, « 
renowned California 
Skerry tich, mellow, 
full bodied, has mag- 
nificent ee ~ E 
bouquet Superb wit 
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Consistent Winner of Mago Vine fwards 


Nhnee 1589 


Against the sunny hillsides of California's 


famed Livermore Valley lies the picturesque Cresta 


Blanca Winery. Here, in handhewn limestone caves, 


choice wines mature to rich, exquisite perfection, 


guided unhurriedly by master vintners in the old- 


world tradition. No wonder Cresta Blanca wines have 


won highest honors at sixteen International Judgings 


...that experts acclaim these superlative Sherries 


| | ld's fi i ) 
unsurpassec among the worlds tine wines. Serve 


them soon—or make them your perfect sift, 


alway s received with appreciation and delight! 


CRESTA BLANCA WINE COMPANY « LIVERMORE, CALIFORNIA 
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The next morning Idel Gruenfeld left 
his frightened family in the apartment 
and set out to find help. The Gruenfelds 
had no money except for a few dollars 
Idel had been given at the shelter. None 
of them spoke English; none of them 
had any idea where they were in New 
York or how they could find their way 
back to the HIAS office. The baby, 
Jackie, was sick. As Idel helplessly 
wandered the streets that morning, he 
was Overcome with despair. Finally, he 
began to stop people on the street, pick- 
ing out passers-by who looked Jewish, 
and asking.them, in Yiddish, for direc- 
tions. He found several people who 
understood him, but they all seemed to 
be in a tremendous hurry. Finally a 
man led him to a subway entrance and 
said “downtown.” 

Idel had never seen a subway and he 
was terrified by the hurrying swarms of 
people, by the noise and by the rushing 
trains. Nevertheless, he watched the 
others, put a coin in the slot and en- 
tered a car. For the next six hours, he 
rode the subways on a weird, endless, 
nightmare journey through the huge 
city. Again and again he was carried 
miles away from his destination; several 
times he came out on the street and 
asked new directions. Finally, after he 
had spent 12 dimes and had ridden and 
walked dozens of miles, he found the 
shelter again and told them of his plight. 


AT THIS TIME, the Gruenfelds’ luck 
took a turn for the better: they were 
“adopted” by the New York Associa- 
tion for New Americans. This is a large 
organization, supported by funds raised 
through the United Jewish Appeal, 
which looks after some 6000 New York 
immigrant families and helps them get 
on their feet. There are similar Prot- 
estant and Catholic organizations. The 
Association rescued the Gruenfelds and 
found them a new place to live—a tiny 
apartment which they shared with a 
middle-aged woman. They lived there 
for a month and a half, but it was 
scarcely easy, since their cotenant hated 
children and stuck pins all around the 
edges of her furniture to keep the boys 
from climbing up on the chairs and sofa. 

Idel spent every moment in a search 
for another apartment for his family. 
He walked the streets for hours. When 
he thought he saw a sympathetic face, 
he stopped and tried to make friends. 
When he found someone who could 
speak Yiddish, he would talk for a few 
moments and then explain his situation 
and ask if they knew of an apartment. 
After four weeks of this strange search- 
ing, he happened to speak to a land- 
lord who did have a small apartment 
for rent. The Gruenfelds at last had a 
home of their own. The Association 
helped them by guaranteeing the rent 
deposit and by giving them three beds, 
a kitchen table and a few chairs and 
simple utensils 

Two and a half months later, the 
Association found Idel a job, and he 
started work as an unskilled wool picker 
at an absolute minimum wage. Hoping 
for better pay, he changed his job three 
times in the next few months and then 
managed to teach himself to operate a 
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Towne’s complete ensembles available 
for men and women. Men's pieces in 
Ginger, Suntan, Redwood. Ladies’ 
10 piece ensembles in Ginger, Suntan, 
Redwood, Lipstick Red, Navy Blue, 
Green, Brown, Alligator and 
Natural Rawhide. Go to 
town with Towne. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC stitching machine in another wool com- SOOHYVVWIYH HOSS 9 hs AIT Od IIIA CGO GI III Idd Ze 
pany plan. He now earns about 80 


4 cents an hour as a basic wage and can 
O a) make more during the company’s busy 
: Trini $ season. All through his first summer in 


MADE FROM YOUR this country, Idel worked 16 hours a 
FAVORITE COLOR day so that I:c could save up the money 
eV big 1.44) Leia to buy a few pieces of furniture for his 
bare apartment. In the few spare mo- 
ments he had, he painted the apart- 
ment, using a brush and some old 
paints borrowed from his janitor. Dur- 

4 ing the weeks when Idel came home so 
tired that he could only drop into bed, 

aie young Larry kept pestering his mother 

Soe ge. to let him accompany his father to work 
memories of your last trip, so that he could help him make a little 
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Mention “Holiday” for 48-hour service 


PLUMP, red-cheeked Ania 
Gruenfeld, probably the most exciting 
thing in America is the A & P grocery 


store where she shops. “Very good!” Colorado winter holiday 
she says, her eyes sparkling. “Very = Ea 

fast!’ The idea of fast service in a . Lp 
grocery store is almost as astonishing to 
her as the sight of rows and rows of cans 
and bins of fresh vegetables. Most of 
the food in the stores she has never 
seen before; canned peas are a miracle. 
Nevertheless, she does not buy many 
of the new vegetables she sees. She 
finds it too expensive and too strange 
to buy ears of corn, when they might 
not like the taste, or to buy a can of / For the time of your life, try a 
fruit whose label she cannot read. For Colorado winter holiday. See the 
the most part, she still feeds the children ~ magnificent Rockies in their ermine 
wraps...the dazzling beauty of sun 
on snow ...the crisp, clean, alpine air 
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particularly for restful living, gives you 
larger rewards in comfort, convenience 
and relaxation during your leisure hours. 
Walk into a Vagabond and see the 
many features which only Vagabond 
has created for your enjoyment. 


The booklet “Quality Crafts- 
manship” and fully illustrated 
literature will be mailed prompt- 
ly ... just send us your name. 
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what she knows from the old country— 
eggs, farina, milk and sour cream, and 
bread. Idel saves money by eating bread 
and butter at noon on his job; some- 
times the grownups have a little meat 
for dinner. 

Ania takes her children to a nearby 
park to play, but she finds it difficult to 
make friends, even among Polish-Jewish 
mothers, because she speaks almost no 
English. Once in a while, a woman on a 
park bench asks her if she is a D. P., 
and when she says yes, the woman asks 
to see her concentration camp tattoo. 
When Ania explains that she was never 
in a camp, her questioner may say: 
“You are too fat; you're no D. P.” 
Ania laughs indulgently when she teils 
this story. “They are older Americans, 
those mothers,” she says. “They have 
been here maybe ten years and they 
don’t want a new immigrant to look 
too fat. If they had ever eaten only po- 
tatoes and bread in a cellar, they would 
know why I am fat now.” 

Five-year-old Larry has made the 
transition to a new life more easily 
than his parents. He has already had a 
year of afternoon kindergarten classes 
in a nearby public school. His hero is a 
policeman on the corner, and his im- 
mediate ambition (now that he has a 
cowboy hat) is to own a television set; 
his parents hope he may have a chance 
to become a doctor or a professional 
man. Larry is already deeply involved 
in comic books, in the movies and in 
television. A neighbor of the Gruenfelds 
has a TV set and the two boys are con- 
stant visitors. Larry boasts that he is 
going to buy his mother a long black 
automobile or a giant TV set. 

Sometimes on Saturdays, if Idel feels 
he can take a day off from overtime 
work, Larry leads the entire family to 
a nearby movie theater which shows 
double-feature Westerns. The four of 
them sit through the three-hour show 
and then Ania takes little Jackie home; 
Larry and his father sit through the 
entire show again, both of them enjoy- 
ing the horses and the shooting. Com- 
ing home, Larry sometimes clears up a 
point which Idel did not understand 
with his limited English. 


Idel’s moments of relaxation are still 
rare. Next to poverty, his greatest prob 
lem is speaking English. He practices 
on his job, and when he rides to work on 
the subways he always reads an English 
language newspaper as well as a Yiddish 
paper. If Idel is not too tired in the 
evening, he goes twice a week to a night 
school on 160th Street, where he studies 
writing, reading, pronunciation and ge- 
ography. He feels that listening to their 
tiny radio is excellent practice. Idel and 
Ania speak Yiddish to each other, and 
they also speak. Polish, German and a 
little Russian. When they have English- 
speaking visitors, they correct each 
other and laugh over their mistakes. 
Ania loves to come out with difficult 
words like “association.” 

So far Ania has not been able in this 
country to go dancing, which is her 
favorite entertainment. However, her 
husband brings his Yiddish newspaper 
home with him every day, and in the 
evening he reads the paper's short 
stories and serials aloud to her while 
she sews, just as they used to do in 
peacetime Poland so many years ago 


Topay, the hardest part of the 
Gruenfelds’ struggle is behind them. 
Perhaps the most painful part of the 
process for Idel was having to depend 
on an organization to get him on his 
feet. Now that he is self-supporting, he 
is desperately resolved that he never 
again will have to accept help. “I have 
a head, I have hands,” he says intensely. 
“I can work. Here a man must work to 
become a real American. If I make 
more money, we will live better. If 
not. ..."’ He shrugs. “*A tailor can only 
cut as much material as he has.” 

Idel leans forward and looks you in 
the eye as he speaks of his new feelings 
for his new country. “Here I can live 
how I want,” he says. ““Here I am not 
afraid of anybody. Nobody says ‘You 
Jew.” L can see everything, I can go any- 
where. I am just like everyone else.” 
Then he smiles shyly and says in Eng- 
lish: “Here it is very good. Here we 
are safe.” 

Ania smiles, too, but out of long 


habit, she knocks wood THE END 


A shared park bench introduces the Gruenfelds (right) to new American friends. 
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This year don’t wait for the ills and yreat a return of good times and good living for your 


chills of winter to get a headstart. Plan vacation dollars as an all-Florida vacation in winter, and 


your Florida vacation early. And plan to an all-winter vacation in Florida. 


stay all winter and to see all of Florida. But plan it early. Fill out and mail the attached 


You'll agree there’s no better time than now to coupon and today take that 
trade biting winds for balmy breezes, ice-covered streets all-important first step toward 
for sun-covered beaches, or the dull grey of winter for the world’s most rewarding 
the sheer sparkle and brilliance of Florida sunshine. vacation experience -- a win- 


You'll agree, too, that no other vacation yields so ter with sunshine in Florida. 


Mail this Coupon today ! 
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HOLIDAYS AHEAD 


Of Scottish wit and plum pudding, 
Wesichester’s good life, college 
high life and Larede’s low life 


Seotland, \and of herring, ships and 

sheep, is chronicled in next month’s 

Houipay by Neil M. Gunn (right), one 

of Caledonia’s finest novelists. If you 

think of Scotsmen as humorless penny 

pinchers, you'll have to reckon with Mr. 

Gunn. According to his theory, they are a 

“gambling” race, who “don’t need skull 

operations” to see a joke. You will also 

learn the sad plight of whisky makers who 

have not a drop to drink. ... You 

wouldna’t think the coed hanging out 

her wash at the right was the basic ingre- 

dient of a “big business”—but as one of 

the University of California’s 44,000 stu- 

dents she’s just that. Novelist Irving Stone 

(Lust for Life) gives us the unacademic 

lowdown on how and where this university 

spends 50 million a year. Can you guess 

who's replacing the vanishing Joe Col- 

leges, what were the sinful books locked 

7 up in Case O, or what happened to the 
absent-minded professor who forgot he 

Aa hadn't forgotten? .. . The herse-show 
‘ 


and station-wagon life pictured on the 
a ta to 4 re t future = | right exists less than 30 minutes from 
Times Square, in Westchester County. 


This gold-plated dream land of suburban- 
in these gleaming shoes of ites is explained by Edward Stanley in the 


December Hotipay. Do you know what 

Hitler is supposed to have borrowed from 

(a, om the community? You'll find out why 
wise Westchesterites prefer to live on dirt 

roads, and never, never drink a Stone 


os tae of moderste cost ~ you can look forward Fence. Author Stanley’s sketches of the 
County’s mores and Babbittry cubbyhole 
to years of pleasure from one of the world’s prized leathers. the New York suburbanite.. . . Sie 


Famed for its burnished, mirror-like finish and long life, happua. \ove-making New Guinea couple 
Cordovan is a man’s leather for sure. And Crosby Square may be a strange sight to ex-Gl’s who 


. " . remember the island as a place of terror. But 
it toa s taste in these shoes for Fall. See them at times have changed. James A. Michener, 


leading stores. The House of Crosby Square, Division of who knew the island when, returns to a 
Mid-States Shoe Co., Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin new New Guinea. Some of the things he 
discovers: there’s plenty of beer but not 
enough women; you can eat in a swanky 
restaurant in the modern towns, but you 





run the chance of being eaten round a can- 
nibal fire in some of the native villages 
oe tar of Our two Christmas offerings go hand 
Cordovan Shoes m in hand. First you and the family can 
$13.95 to $17.95 fill up on Silas Spitzer's Plum Pudding, 
a flavorsome history of the ingredients and 
IN MENS SHOES Dickensian atmosphere which have made 
the dish as important as snow on Christ- 
mas Day. Then, we suggest that the one 
who is least stuffed read to the rest of the 
family gathered around the fire, Ludwig 
The Briar 384 Bemelmans’ Christmas in Tyrol, the tale of 
a present-day Austrian Scrooge Wha 
the woung Texan girl on the right looks 
like a Spanish senorita is easy to explain. 
She's from Laredo, the border town which 
is half in Texas, half in Mexico. Robert 
Easton explains what this split personality 
has done to the city of 100,000 people 
where men feel their masculinity but 
women smuggle liquor, and the Cisco Kid 
is more than just a memory. 
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experienced travelers choose 
the luxurious Douglas DC-6* 


® Today’s traveler wants to get there fast! And he 
wants to arrive clean, rested and ready. Among the 
millions of Americans who now fly regularly, the 
most experienced —the people who know airplanes 
—say they prefer the giant, four-engine Douglas 
DC-6! You'll know why—once you take a trip in 
this swift, luxurious air transport. And every time 
you step aboard a Douglas airplane, you have the 
comforting thought that Douglas has built more air 
transports...which have flown more miles of depend- 
able, on-schedule service...than any other airplane 
manufacturer in the world. Ask your travel or 








smaibteandesinantecnesiccien scars DISTINGUISHED motion picture producer, Samuel Goldwyn, 

’ whose latest film epic, “Our Very Own,” is currently being shown 
throughout the nation. Also noted as an international traveler, 
Mr. Goldwyn has just returned to America from four months in 
England, France, Germany and Italy. “Flying,” he says, “is truly 
the modern way to combine business with pleasure. You can do 
so much and see so much in such a short space of time.” 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC, 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


MORE PEOPLE FLY MORE PLACES BY DOUG. 


* According to a recent nation-wide survey. JO* ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
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Mist softens the Great Smoky peaks, sixteen of which jut higher than 6000 feet. In these highlands modern climbers test their strength, and hardy mountain 


TENNESSEE 


HODDING CARTER, Palitzer Prize-winning Southern editor. 


explores the Volunteer State, from rugged mountain fastnesses 


to its busy and growing metropolitan centers 


IN the summer of 1949, an unhappy young Ten- 
nessee wife wrote a letter to Mrs. Jean Bruce, the 
advice-giving columnist of the Nashville Tennes- 
sean. Her father, complained the young woman, 
drank heavily—a gallon and a half each week 
end—constantly abused her mother and had so 
misbehaved one night that her husband had been 
compelled to slap him. 

“That's a lot of whisky,” replied Mrs. Bruce. 
“Maybe one day he will get too much. Until then 
you cannot do a thing if your mother does not 
want to help. . . . | hope your husband hit him 
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folk lead 18th Century lives. 


hard. It’s a pity that someone does not beat him 
up plenty.” 

Tennesseans can understand such advice, for 
theirs has been a tradition of robust living and 
forceful action throughout a long, honorable and 
combative history. It is more important to under- 
stand this tradition than to memorize statistics, 
if you want to know the people who came to 
Tennessee, the country they found and what they 
have done to it and it to them 

You profit little from learning that Tennessee's 
population is some 3,000,000, for example, unless 


Andrew Jackson, Old Hickory, and his fellow pioneers 


have left a firm stamp of robust living 


and forceful action on the state that mothered TVA 


and cradled the atom bomb 


you are also aware that fewer than 14,000 Ten- 
nesseans are foreign-born and that only a small 
per cent of the 3,000,000 were born outside of the 
state; that a majority of its people are the lineal 
and spiritual descendants of the land-hungry and 
prideful Scots-Irish and the yeoman English, im- 
placable Presbyterians, Wesleyans and Baptists 
for the most part, who brought across the con 
tested mountains the demijohn and the fiddle 
along with the Bible and the rifle, and who shared 
a bitter mistrust for the King, the Tory, the 
papist and the dissimilar in blood and tongue 
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But the Tennessean’s pugnacity is not unre- 


lieved. Hillman, riverman, dirt farmer, he pre- * 


serves a folkway of courtesy to the stranger 
Once, while lost on a hiking trip one chilly aft- 
ernoon in the mountains near Sewanee, | came 
across a4 mountain home, a split-log, dog-trot 
house with a rock-and-clay chimney and a long, 
slanting gallery on which a middle-aged man was 
playing with a dog. | asked him for directions. He 
gave them explicitly, his narrow, chiseled face 
studying my own, and then, probably noting that 


1 was cold, he asked me to have a cup of coffee. | 
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sat on the porch with him, talking about the 
weather and the autumn hunting, until his sweet 
faced wife brought us black coffee in large white 
mugs. On the wooden tray with the coffee were 
two pewter receptacles. 

“Long sweetenin’ or short sweetenin’? 
asked. 

“Long sweetening,” I replied. A relieved \k 
came into his blue eyes. He handed me one of «* 
two pewter containers. It was filled to the | 
with sorghum molasses. “We like tt thata» 
too,” he said. I caught a glimpse of the sh 
sweetening in the other container. It was whi! 
sugar, and the bowl was all but empty. But the 
was enough for a guest. 

He was a mountain man. There are othe: 
Tennesseans. You will not be much the wiser for 
knowing that the length of Tennessee is a long 
430 miles and its breadth about 120, unless you 
discover that in the rough parallelogram thus 
formed there is not one Tennessee but three: the 
East Tennessee of the mountain men, the Middle 
Tennessee of bluegrass and tobacco and live- 
stock, and the West Tennessee that ends among 
the cotton plantations and diversified farms along 
the Mississippi, newer than the others and once 
shackled to a ruinous one-crop economy. 

You need not think of Tennessee’s total area of 
some 42,000 square miles as imposing, for thirty- 
two states are larger. But in few other places has 
American soil been so bitterly contested, so 
darkened by the lifeblood of defenders and con- 
querors, so vital to the extension and the pres- 
ervation of a new, continent-spanning nation. 


THE LAND OF THE LONG RIFLE 


The American Revolution’s success in the 
South was assured at King’s Mountain, in South 
Carolina. John Sevier and his Tennessee Long 
Rifles won that battle. The same Long Rifles 
broke the resistance and the hearts of the coura- 
geous Cherokee; Andrew Jackson’s Tennesseans 
destroyed the British at New Orleans in 1815, 
ending the last European encroachment upon the 
continental United States; wrested, with som 
illegality, Spain’s Florida from the Dons, ¢ 
stroyed the Seminoles, and assumed a lar; 


measure of frontier security from the souti 
Atlantic coast to the Mississippi. 

In the Civil War, few states suffered as did Ten 
nessee. Her divided people knew the ultimate hor 
ror of civil strife that pitted the slavery-hating 
Republicans of the East Tennessee highlands 
against their seceding brothers to the west. His 
torians agree today that it was at Shiloh—a long 
bloody year before Gettysburg and Vicksburg 
that the Confederacy was doomed. Tennessee 
gave the nation its first postwar president, An 
drew Johnson, a man whose conciliative spirit 
was overwhelmed by the vengeful radicals. 

In World War One, there was a mountaineer 
named Alvin York. (Continued on Page 39) 
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Front Street, Memphis, hub of the world’s larg 

est spot-cotton market, is no place for pedes- 
trians when trading is brisk. The sidewalks are 
cluttered with blimp-size bags, called snakes, 
stuffed with samples discarded as lots are sold. 
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Family tradition: Norman Parks, manager of a Columbia mule-trading firm, aims an ex- Specialist: Ready for auction, a massive specimen is “aged” officially by 
pectant finger at a bidder. At the mike, son Joe, third generation in the business. the ring man, who also checks for defects. Cane is a mule man's trade-mark. 


The lowly mule 


is something of a celebrity 


at Columbia, Tennessee, 


the town that calls 


itself, with reason, 


Mule Capital of the World 





Close-up: Before naming a price, customers edge forward in the arena for a personal size-up of each candidate. 









Preview: Canny buyers browse through the pens ahead of auction time. Tobacco plant- Bleachers: Spectators sit transfixed as the bidding zigzags upward, deftly 
ers need big fellows, up to 1500 pounds, while cotton men prefer the 1000-pounders. prodded by Parks. His commission is $3 per head; turnover, 10,000 a year. 
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Just a few miles from Chattanooga, Chickamauga Dam and Recreation Area offers swimming and boating facilities on its handsome artificial lake to 


TVA has added water sports to Tennessee's comfortable recreation 


The many TVA lakes strung out along the Tennessee River make for good Sailboat racing has come to inland Tennessee. Members of the Privateer Yacht 
fishing. Perch and sunfish are the most common denizens of these new deeps. Club ready their snipe-class boats for a race in back of the Chickamauga Dam. 
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thousands of young Tennesseans. 


picture 


Horseback riding has always been a populer pur- 
suit in the Smokies. Scene is just south of Knoxville. 


4 


Chattanooga, near the Georgia border at the Moccasin Bend of the Tennessee River, has been a vital 
focal point for generations, but TVA has enormously increased its population, industrial importance 


Though a conscien- 
tious objector, he became the nation’s best- 
known hero. In World War Two, there rose on 
Tennessee soil a city named Oak Ridge, a city of 
mystery whose ultimate contribution to human 
destiny no man can predict. And it is only 180 
years from the Long Rifles to Oak Ridge’s 
Museum of Atomic Energy. 


(Continued from Page 36) 


In these and other directions, statistics by them- 
selves grow meaningless. Note that in the Great 
Smokies there are sixteen peaks of more than 
6000 feet. Does such information capture the in- 
transigent beauty of the rhododendron, high in 
the misty blueness, or the kindred independence 
of the mountain folk? List the agricultural and 
industrial products of a state that still relies prin- 
cipally upon the soil. Can this recount the lately 
joined struggle against ignorant destruction of the 
land, or the zealous quest for industrial balance? 
Remember, perhaps pityingly, that Tennessee's 
per-capita income is forty-second in the na- 
tion and fifth in the South. Does this reveal! either 
the painful trebling of the hard-come-by dollars, 
or that part of living that is unpurchasable? Set 
down that the once-treacherous Tennessee River 
meanders inconsistently westward then south- 
ward, then westward and northward, for 650 
miles. Can this reflect the miracle wrought by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the miracle of 
water working for man in the creation of hydro- 
electric power for over one million consumers and 
for nuclear fission, the miracle of flood control 
and assured water transportation, and land re- 
claimed and directed to forgotten usefulness? 

Here, from just beyond the Appalachians to the 
Mississippi, was the beckoning pioneer land, the 
free land of young America. Here, in 1796, was 
created the sixteenth state: and long before the 
Declaration of Independence at Philadelphia, an- 
gry Tennesseans proclaimed at Watauga an asso- 
ciation of free men. Here, Daniel Boone broke 
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through the Cumberland Gap, the long rifle cra- 
died in his arm, seeking bear meat and deer and 
beaver skins and fertile valleys for those who fol- 
lowed. Here feudal, devout men built the split-log 
church and gave brave classical names to their 
first, one-room academies, and quarreled in the 
crude courthouses from which strode an Andrew 
Jackson, duelist, horse racer, warrior and despotic 
democrat. Here roamed forest clearers, Indian 
scalpers, corn-whisky drinkers and ballad singers, 


THE FRONTIER STAMP 


Soft people died early on the frontier, their 
blood wet on the puncheon floor, the mother 
grotesquely inert beside the spinning jenny, the 
child forever asleep upon the corn-shuck pallet 
Only the hard and the resolute survived. And so 
the Tennessee frontier marked its sons with reso 
lution, frequently harsh and unyielding, for gen- 
eration after generation. There is a likeness among 
them all: Tom Spencer, the seven-foot Long 
Hunter, and Cordell Hull, the log-rafter from the 
Cumberlands; Andy Jackson, the fire-eater, and 
Andrew Johnson, the Union Democrat: James K 
Polk, the second of Tennessee's presidential tri 
umvirate, who added mightily, through war and 
diplomacy, to America’s domain, and Sam Hous- 
ton who guided an empire of his own; Davy 
Crockett, the hunter and politician who died at 
the Alamo, and David Glasgow Farragut, the 
first full admiral in the American navy, who 
damned the torpedoes at Mobile Bay. 


Gov. Bob Taylor, a wondrous storyteller, 
knew the toughness of his people and the virtues 
they most admired. His favorite story had to do 
with a Tennessee archetype, Brother Billy Patter- 
son, a new preacher, and Bert Lynch, the bully of 
the mountains, who picked fights with all comers, 

“In his first sermon in Bert's neck of the 
woods,’ Governor Taylor would recall, “Brother 
Billy Patterson hurled his anathemas against 
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Satan and sin and every kind of wickedness. He 
denounced whisky; he branded the bully as a 
brute and a moral coward, and personated Bert. 
This was too much for the champion. He resolved 
to thrash Brother Patterson, and in a few days 
they met. Bert squared himself and said: 

“*Parson, you had your turn last Sunday; it’s 
mine today. Pull off that broadcloth an’ take your 
medicine! I'm agwine to suck the marrow out’n 
them old bones o’ yourn.’ 

“The pious preacher pleaded for peace, but 
without avail. At last he said: ‘Then if nothing 
but a fight will satisfy you, will you allow me to 
kneel down and say my prayer before we fight?’ 

“All right, parson,’ said Bert. ‘But cut yer 
prayer short.’ 

“The preacher knelt and thus began to pray: 

“*O Lord, Thou knowest that when I killed Bill 
Cummings and John Brown and Jerry Smith and 
Levi Bottles that I did it in self-defense. Thou 
knowest, O Lord, that when I cut the heart out of 
young Slinger and strewed the ground with the 
brains of Paddy Miles, that it was forced upon me 
and that I did it in great agony of soul. And now, 

' O Lord, i am about to be forced to put in his 

»* ye Pree ad coffin this poor, miserable wretch, who has at- 

— tacked me here today. O Lord, have mercy upon 

Oak Ridge leads an existence that is ever conscious of its risky, radioactive treasures. Actually, danger is his soul and take care of his helpless widow and 
minimized by precautions. D. L. Dejarnette, curator of museum of atomic energy, with tiny Geiger counter. orphans when he is gone.’ 





“And he arose, whetting his knife on his shoe 
sole, singing: 


“*Hark! from the tombs a doleful sound; 
Mine ears attend the cry.’ 


“But when he looked around, Bert was gone. 
There was nothing in sight but a little cloud of 
dust far up the road, following in the wake of the 
vanishing champion.” 

Upon them all, the stamp of the frontier, the 
outdoor stamp. Tennessee is the land of the hunt- 
ers of the coon and the possum and the fox. It isa 
land where a mountain man may compete in a 
turkey shoot today with a rifle fashioned by John 
Bull of Bull’s Gap 125 years ago; where the West 
Tennessee tenant may grabble naked in a slough 
for a mess of fish and where the vacationing 
fisherman and huntsman swap lies at Reelfoot 

Atoms at work at Oak Ridge National Laboratory, where outsiders are sternly barred. Here workmen wheel 
a three-inch lead tunnel to an atom furnace to pull out a “hot” substance destined for scientific research. 


American Museum of Atomic Energy at Oak Ridge is first permanent institution of its kind. Mandrake Supersecrecy is a byword at the Oak Ridge factories. 
and the Bumsteads give a sugar coating to the awesome age in which young visitors are growing up. Guards screen all visitors carefully at pillbox-flanked gates. 
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Lake over a bottle of Jack Daniel’s whisky, that 
potent sour-mash distillation whose long-ago 
creator remains a patron saint. And in the 
Cumberland Mountains, the revenuers again 
stalk the resurgent whisky makers, who reason 
that when the tax on corn liquor gets so high, it’s 
time again for a man to make and drink and sell 
his own. 

There are other less innocent manifestations of 
the frontier’s stamp: The shameful, though lim- 
ited, outrages of the Klan; the sound and fury of 
Tennessee’s politics, where factionalism and per- 
sonal venom and the lethargy of the nonvoting 
majority are more apparent than are issues; racial 
conflict in Columbia; the Gls’ armed uprising 
in Athens; the long-ago evolution-law trial at 
Dayton. Distant people envision the mountaineer 
caricature and do not see the rising cities, the 
hopeful towns, the sure forging ahead. 

In perspective, even the aberrations can be un- 
derstood. Go back a short time, as time is reck- 
oned in the history books and the recollections of 
men. Remember again the frontier, and remem- 
ber also that this frontier was bloody and raw and 
that it began to recede only 125 years ago. On this 
frontier, vices and virtues were alike primitive. 
Leadership, political or military, was violent, 
personal and immediate, and there was scant time 
for meditation upon good and bad. Culture, in its 
softer definitions, was a thing that came later. But 
not before the frontier had marked her sons. 


THRE LAND THAT AWAITED 


What the Long Hunters saw first of Tennessee 
were the mountains, shrouded in blue haze, 
guarding the eastward approaches, north and 
south. 

Some of the hunters surrendered to the beauty 
or the primal independence of the mountains, and 
settled among the giant tulip poplars and beside 
the cold, quick streams of the Great Smokies and 
the Cumberlands. Their more restless fellows 
roamed the Land of Peaceful Hunting, slaying 
the bear and deer and bison, or possessing and 
clearing the fertile valleys and plateaus and low- 
lands beyond the eastern peaks. But all who came 
by way of the eastern passes remembered the 
mountains: remembered the flame azalea, the 
purple rhododendron and (Continued on Page 44) 


The life of the town itself, in Oak Ridge, hes settled into a nonscary small community pattern. Birth rate is 
high and heafthy. Tourists can drive through the main highway unconscious of the area's lethal importance. 


. 
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Oak Ridge housewives tote bundles from one of the 
town's several busy and typical marketing centers. 


Ock Ridge Community Playhouse rehearses for 
production of Angel Street, gives five shows a year. 


New housing for Oak Ridge families is clean, modern and, functional. At first workers lived in o confused boom-town atmosphere of 
temporary wooden shacks. Now most live either in houses like these or in apartment houses which have sprung up in past few years. 

















Norris Dam glows at night, illuminated by the electric energy it wrests from the Clinch River, a main Tennessee tributary. Last year the concrete 


The onee-roaring Tennessee River, subdued by a gigantic 


Stoked by low-cost current, huge electric furnaces steam infernally at Columbia, smelting elemental phosphorus, of vital use in war and 
agriculture. Tennessee now leads the world in capacity to turn out this essential substance, and its minerals total $100,000,000 yearly. 
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monolith put out 298,830,000 kilowatt hours—a hefty charge, but small compared to the crackling 18,000,000,000 total planned for TVA 


harness. becomes a docile worker for the common good 


Nylon yarn races through machines in the new plant Crewmen assemble the top of a transmission tower, one of many new ones going up across the state. High- 
at Chattanooga. The bobbins spin by TVA power. tension lines have taken over chores on 300,000 farms so far, and enriched life for a million consumers. 


: aww: 





Locks transform the torrent into a navigable water- 
way. Below, a towboat by-passes Chickamauga Dam. 
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Owen W. Wattenberger stands silhouetted in the floodlights that brighten his farm at Cleveland, Tennessee, like a rural Times Square. 
The contraption leaning against his barn lifts hay into the loft; other electric gadgets pump water, grind feed, charge his fences. 


A demonstration farm in Tennessee gives proof that TVA 


That “electrified” look comes over Wattenberger as 
he hears the wires hum. All this—for $20 a month. 


(Continued from Page 41) — the dark leaves of the 
laurel that grew along their slopes. Here was East 
Tennessee, a land of great heights and twisting, 
narrow valleys and solitude. 

The settlers and travelers and adventurers who 
came northward along the Natchez Trace to Mid- 
dle Tennessee remembered best the rich plateaus 
and rolling bluegrass country, lying between the 
eastern and western loops of the Tennessee River; 
a gentler, more fertile land than the mountain val- 
leys, a land where a man might prosper and build 
a great house among the oaks and the cedars, 
with the iris and yellow jasmine and honeysuckle 
thick in the woods that border meadow and field. 
Here was the pulsing heart of a state. 

Once during the war I swapped some homesick 
bragging overseas with a young Tennessean, a 
fighter pilot in the Ninth Air Force. 

“There’s only one place worth living in, and 
that’s Middle Tennessee,” he said. “When | get 
out I’m going back there. I’m going to marry a 
Nashville gal. I'm going to buy some Middle Ten- 
nessee land and raise Tennessee Walking Horses 
and Tennessee babies. I’m going to cure Tennes- 
see hams with Tennessee hickory, and I’m not 
going to drink anything but old Jack Daniel sour- 
mash Tennessee whisky. And if my wife ever talks 
about leaving Middle Tennessee, I'll drag her 
clean over to the Tennessee River and drown her 
Hell, I'm so homesick I could root for the Uni- 
versity and I’m a Vanderbilt man.” 

The later settlers found a third Tennessee; a 
country to be reached either by long, overland 
journey, or roundabout by water or land or both. 
Here was West Tennessee, a land of black bottom 
lands and river swamps and long, undulant val- 
leys between unimposing hills. Here was a lusher, 
wilder growth; lilies and Indian rye, orchids and 
wild rice and cypress. Here was proper earth for 
cotton’s planting, a lend to which the slave could 
be brought, where the river outranked the over- 
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land road or the mountain pass, and the price of 
cotton determined the price of man. 

Give me the rivers, says the West Tennessean, 
the borderline Cumberland, the Tennessee, and 
the yellow Mississippi, the lush bottom lands and 
the wonder of Reelfoot Lake. In the narrow, 
eighteen-mile-long lake live the alligator gar, the 
huge spoonbill catfish, the savage water moccasin, 
the terrapin and a profusion of game fish. To 
dark Reelfoot wing the mallard and teal and the 
Canadian goose, the bittern, the rail and the 
purple gallinule. Here soar the bald eagle, the 
blue heron and the fish hawk; and in the forest 
tangle the coon and opossum hide from man. 
Reelfoot is a sportsman’s heaven today. 


THE MIDDLE LAND 


Middle Tennessee is more tranquil than its ri- 
vals; it is a land where man’s own mark seems 
permanent and nature more normally lavish. But 
on the eastern borders of this more placid coun- 
tryside rise mountains, too, the rugged, outer pla- 
teau of the Cumberlands, and there is no softness 
to beauty here. This middle land is girt by the 
Tennessee River, tamed now and reshaped and 
bent to man’s full use; but the river once spelled 
travail and blood. And here men seem to remem- 
ber the past most lovingly, though they are not 
bemused by it; and it comes to life readily, in a 
score of towns, a hundred landmarks, a thousand 
folk tales remembered. 

Here, in Middle Tennessee, a man can speak 
unashamedly of culture. To the colleges and uni- 
versities of Nashville come annually about 7000 
nonresident students, white and Negro. In Nash- 
ville, a symphony orchestra flourishes, and a 
children’s museum, one of the most beguiling in 
the country. Middle Tennessee is the cosmopol- 


itan region of the state. It seems also to rest upon 
the firmest foundations. The Middle Tennessee 
farmhouse is solider and (Continued on Page 46' 








The portable electric motor is TVA’s replacement for the archaic farm horse. Now Advice from the county agent results in better strawberries. Wattenberger 
Wattenberger just plugs in and cleans up jobs that once took lots of time and oats. has revitalized his land with phosphates, as TVA experts strongly urge. 


helps farmers to live better, work less and produce more 


When equipment breaks down, it needn't be taken to a shop in town. With TVA cir- His herd of 47 cattle—17 of them milkers—are kept contented with a mini- 
cuits to draw on, Wattenberger can do his own drilling, grinding, and even welding. mum of labor. The trick: a well-wired dairy and electric milking machines. 
a6 
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Mrs. Wattenberger keeps trim and attractive in her job as modern farmwife. By judi- Washday brings her to the basement, mainly to set dials and flick switches 
ciously packing the freezer, for example, she sidesteps days of old-style canning. As on two out of three TVA-area farms, the far-off river does the rest. 
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The Hermitage, near Nashville. Andrew Jackson's home survives almost exactly as he knew it. 


Fine architecture and fine sentiments are embodied in the 


home of Tennessee's tempestuous Andrew Jackson 


(Continued from Page 44) More extensive than its 
counterparts to the east and the west. Its land- 
owners appear to be more secure, its folkways 
ind even its sports more deeply rooted. 

East Tennessee, Middle Tennessee, West Ten- 
nessee. So much in each of which a man might 
boast. The refashioned river itself; Fall Creek 
Falls, with a water drop of 256 feet, the highest 
Rockies. And Lookout Mountain 
dominating Chattanooga and Moccasin Bend, 


east of the 


1 lofty rock-faced promontory carved through 
thousands of years by the downrushing Tennes- 
see. From Lookout Mountain, a man can see 
seven States on a clear day. If he is a good Tennes- 
sean, he will preier the nearest. 

And within the state, he will prefer his section 
and the city which dominates it. Time was when 
the four principal cities of Tennessee could be de- 
fined by characteristics as well as by location 
This is less true now, for a common industrializa 
tion tends to level their differences. They share a 
determination to grow, to industrialize. 

Nevertheless, certain differences persist. Nash- 
ville, the second largest city and capital of the 
state and of Middle Tennessee, has a serene, 
Athenian quality, as if it were more attuned to its 
eight universities and colleges than to its industrial 
plants. A Nashvillian speaks more readily of his 
city’s book houses and writers, its symphony and 
its statelier past, than of its more material prom- 
ise. Memphis lacks this quiet assurance, for it 
grew from a brawling boom town on the river to 
the siate’s largest city so hurriedly that it has 


hardly had time to assess itself. Energetic, clean 
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and preoccupied with its almost incredible indus- 
trial expansion, Memphis seems—despite its Beale 
Street, its heavy Negro population, its Cotton 
Carnival and a commanding position as the deep 
South's cotton-trade center—more like a bustling 
Midwestern city than the mecca of Mississippi 
planters. 

Chattanooga and Knoxville have more in com- 
mon than do the others. They are only 100 miles 


Old Hickory’s mellower mementos: a ten-inch hat- 
band signifies! perpetual mourning for beloved wife. 
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apart, the one lying on the border of Middle and 
East Tennessee and the other in the shadow of the 
Great Smoky Mountains. Chattanooga derives 
spiritually and economically from both sections; 
it profited after the Civil War because perceptive 
Northerners, sensing the industrial advantages of 
her location, joined hands ina real reconstruction, 
so that cosmopolitan Chattanooga became one of 
the first of the South’s industrial cities. Today it 
shares with diversified Knoxville the benefits of 
being in the heart of the TVA country; both pros- 
per in no small part because of TVA’s reclama- 
tion and recreational enterprises 


THE TENNESSEE PAST 


Gentleness and compassion were not among 
the virtues of the early Tennesseans. Courage and 
hardihood were. And the tough breed which sur- 
vived produced a hero’s roll: Nolichucky Jack 
Sevier, who was the first governor of the unique, 
independent state of Franklin and six times gov- 
ernor of Tennessee; Evans and Isaac Shelby, 
scourges of the Southern Tories; James Robert- 
son, revered even in his lifetime as the father of 
Tennessee ; Col. John Donelson and the surviving 
companions of the unbelievable winter voyage by 
flatboat and pirogue down the Tennessee to the 
Ohio and up the Cumberland to the site of Nash- 
ville; Daniel Boone, blazing the Wilderness Road; 
Davy Crockett, roaring, fighting drunk on the 
Memphis bluffs. 

But none of them left such a mark as did a spare 
Carolinian, a redheaded lawyer who came rid- 


ing into Tennessee near (Continued on Page 48) 




















—which Rachel Jackson never saw. 
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The stately hall preserves many of the General's furnishings— including the spectacular wallpaper from Paris 
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ta, 


Nashville's Victory Park, flanked on the left by the Wor Memorial (1925), looks toward the State Capitol 
(1855). in their pure Greek lines, both buildings justify the city's classic tag—“the Athens of the South.” 


For the modern-minded, there is a fine art Along the Fifth Street shopping center, trim new store fronts 
collection at Fisk University for Negroes. lend a modern camouflage to the ante-bellum architecture. 


“Belmont,” once one of the most splendid mansions in the entire South, is now part of Nashville's exclusive 
Ward-Belmont College for young women; where parasols twirled in 1850, latter-day belles tote homework. 








(Continued from Page 46) the end of the century. 
In Andy Jackson were reflected all the vices and 
virtues of the Tennessee frontier. He dominated 
his adopted state for thirty years, and all the 
United States for half as long. Duelist Andy Jack- 
son, who feuded with Calhoun, and dipped un- 
wholesomely in land speculation with his friend 
John Overton, encouraged the rape of the Chero- 
kees, and bossed Tennessee's politics down to 
county and town, and spoke for the common 
man; childless, pain-wracked Andy Jackson, 
playing the flute in The Hermitage at Nashville, 
for his neighbor’s children to dance by, and 
dreaming of his dead love. 

It is not implausible to conjecture that had 
Jackson been in power a generation later he 
might have avoided the Civil War; for he had 
a spirit that could cow the South Carolina 
cockerels and -the venomous abolitionists of 
New England alike. But he was dead in 1861, 
and across his state raged the desperate fury 
of civil strife. 





THE TOLL OF WAR 


Most of Tennessee had been lukewarm to se- 
cession. Its mountain Republicans had actively 
opposed withdrawal from the Union. And Ten- 
nessee had been the last state to secede. 

But this sane reluctance did not spare it from 
some of the most terrible destruction of the war. 
From the capture of Fort Donelson in February, 
1862, to the battle for Nashville in December, 
1864, Tennessee was a battleground. Bloody, de- 
cisive Shiloh . . . Murfreesboro, Chattanooga, 
Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge... 
Chickamauga .. . and Franklin. 

In Tennessee, Grant experimented in the strategy 
of the bludgeon, and Sherman condoned sack and 
pillage. And Nathan Bedford Forrest, slave dealer 
and cavalryman, with his “critter company” 
baffled and enraged the overwhelming forces of 
conquest and occupation. 

“Two hundred recruits wanted,” Forrest ad- 
vertised in the Memphis Appeal soon after disas- 
trous Shiloh. “‘I will receive 200 able-bodied men 
if they will present themselves at my headquarters 
by the first of June with good horse and gun. eee 
Come on, boys, if you want a heap of fun and kill 
some Yankees. (signed) N. B. Forrest, colonel 
commanding Forrest’s regiment.” 

Tennessee, the last state to leave the Unjon, 
one of the longest occupied and worst ravaged, 
became the first to re-enter. Her debasement under 
the Reconstruction governor, Parson Brownlow, 
a fanatical loyalist, was not so long-lasting as was 
that of many of her sister states; but it was com- 
plete for its duration. And out of the humiliation 
and desperation of the disenfranchised white, rose 
the ghostly Ku Klux Klan, born as a prankish 
fellowship of young Confederate veterans, and 
expanded and diverted to an awesome, extralegal 
striking force against misled Negro and predatory 
carpetbagger and scalawag. 

The story of Tennessee has another chapter. 
The Bible rested also on the log mantel beside the 
powder horn, and when the town sites were 
cleared, the preacher-teacher came to instruct in 
reading and writing and figuring and piety. The 
frontiersman hungered for more than land. He 
coveted for his sons what he had lacked on the 
seaboard and beyond the ocean. 

















In the tailored Nashville countryside, hub of 4,000,000 acres of bluegrass, riders enjoy the jogless gait of Terinessee Walking Horses. 


The culture of Tennessee is oriented in part to- 
ward the wilderness past, in part toward what the 
wilderness denied. Its folklore relates to storied 
fighters and hunters, patriots and orators; though 
the mountaineer’s individuality is being lost as the 
highway and the radio, the craft shop and the news- 
papers intrude, the Tennessean takes pride in the 
olden virtues of the mountain people, in the ballad 
preserved and the riflemen’s turkey shoot and the 
fiddler calling the reel. In these and less subtle 
ways is evidenced the frontier temper, the agricul 
tural base, the rural savor of the state’s lifeway 

In a state that was prostrate only eighty years 
ago and has been for long exploited since, there 


are now forty-nine institutions of higher learning 


Twenty-eight of them are colleges and universi- 
ties, seven are professional schools, five are 
teachers’ colleges and nine, junior colleges. Eight 
are for Negroes and these include the noted Fisk 
University, Meharry Medical School and Ten 
nessee Agricultural and Mechanical College, one 
of the largest Negro institutions in the world. All 
three are in Nashville 

The record of educational expansion ts impres 
sive, and all the more because of the small and 
harassed beginnings. The first regular school west 
of the Alleghenies was not opened until 1780 
when a fighting preacher named Samuel Doak 
began conducting graded classes at his farm neat 


Jonesboro, It was not until! Reconstruction that a 
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public-school system began to compete with the 
little academies, in great part sectarian, that for 
almost a hundred years afforded the young Ten- 
nesseans their only schooling. The public-school 
system is weak still, for almost everywhere there 
are too few schools and too great a difference be- 
tween the best and the worst. But that, too, is 
changing. 

The origins of some of the institutions of note 
are of more than passing interest. The splendid 
University of Tennessee began as Blount College 
in 1794, one of the earliest nonsectarian and co 


educational schools in the United States. Vander 


bilt University, founded as a Methodist I piscopal 


church school, was later endowed by old Cor 
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A cross of concrete, one of many roadside exhortations erected by church 


The Rev. Oliver C. Craig, pastor of the Missionary Baptist Church at Roaring Fork, 
groups in Tennessee, gravely urges the wayfarer to save himself from sin. 


near Gatlinburg, points the way to heaven as he preaches at a revival meeting. 


Tennessee’s revival meetings kindle a fervent yearning for 


The informal male choir provides a devout obbligato as the pastor invites 
sinners to come forward. A favorite hymn: Washed in the Blood of the Lamb. 


nelius Vanderbilt, renamed in his honor and 
made nonsectarian. The proud little University 
of the South at Sewanee in the Cumberlands, was 
founded by the Protestant Episcopal Church just 
before the Civil War. Bishop Leonidas Polk, one 
of its founders, went to the war as a general, and 
Union troops burned the new college down to its 
cornerstone. It was rebuilt principally with British 
contributions. At Bell Buckle is Webb School, 
unique among Southern preparatory schools, 
whose classical-minded founder, “Sawney” Webb, 
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was the father of preparatory-school education 
in the South. Near Monteagle in the Cumber- 
lands is the Highlander Folk School, a training 
school for industrial leaders, founded by Myles 
Horton, which works closely with the mountain 
people in preserving the old crafts. At Nashville 
is the principal teaching-training school in the 
South, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
which, as the University of Nashville, received a 
large bequest from the estate of George Peabody 
of Massachusetts, and like Vanderbilt, took the 
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In a turmoil of self-assessment, aspirants sit on the front bench doubled in prayer. 
Church elders kneel to plead in their behalf; the rest stand and sing encouragement. 


name of its benefactor. And at Nashville also is 
Fisk University for Negroes, which was founded 
after the Civil War by the American Missionary 
Association, and has prospered from its own in- 
domitable purpose and a lasting good will. There 
is a happy symbolism in the announcement that 
Fisk, whose first students were former slaves who 
studied the simplest of curriculums, has recently 
received one of the best modern-art collections in 
the United States, including works of Picasso, 
Rivera, Cézanne and Georgia O'Keeffe. It is a 














Testimonials spur the impulse toward piety. Here, under joyful approval from Rever- 
end Craig, a convert from a previous session describes the bliss of being a believer. 
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Attention never flags in the congregation, though reactions vary. Some have 
already renounced ways of evil, others grope for courage to take the step. 


godliness into a fiery desire for fundamentalist salvation 


The tension snaps when c matron publicly dedicates herself to the better life, then 
falls weeping into the arms of a friend. Tearful fellow worshipers surge toward her. 


long way from Swing Low, Sweet Chariot to the 
Fisk art gallery. 

A cosmopolitan diversity reflects the origins 
and objectives of these Tennessee institutions. 
Contrarily, the creative spirit in the state has been 
largely regional in outlook. Writing fares best 
among the arts. Out of Tennessee in the recent 
past have come T. S. Stribling, the hill realist, 
Harry Harrison Kroll, John Porter Fort, Lelanc 
Crabb and Jennings Perry; and from West Ten- 
nessee, Roark Bradford, and sensitive Anne 


Goodwin Winslow, of Raleigh. It was from 
West Tennessee that Joseph Wood Krutch went 
to New York. And young Peter Taylor is a 
Tennessean. 

Of all these Tennessee contributors to the arts 
and letters, | would single out the late Roark 
Bradford, the gentle, honest interpreter of the 
Negroes of the lower Mississippi Valley. The ig- 
norant intelligentsia suspected him on the grounds 
that he rnocked the Negro. The evaluation was 
shallow and unjust. He never caricatured or ridi- 
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A young girl clasps a congratulating hand, her eyes still moist from the ec- 
stasy of being saved. Now she is right with God, and Tennessee rejoices. 


culed the primitive, amiable folk whom he knew 
so well. He laughed with them and not at them, 
and the laughter which he set down was as real as 
the Mississippi. 

I suppose that I am prejudiced, because he 
was my good friend, and because he gave me 
some newspaper advice long ago which I have 
tried to follow. 

“Don’t go after the ordinary folks,” he said. 
“Most people get hurt often enough without hav- 


ing writers go out of (Continued on Page 90) 
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Little known to tourists, 
this South American republic 
has 2 past of massive splendor, 


a present of trade and tin 


ON a flat map of the Western Hemisphere, if you 
draw a line straight down from the easternmost 
tip of Maine, you'll just cut into the western 
border of Bolivia. Bolivia is a South American 
republic shaped roughly like Georgia, almost 
twice as big as Texas and with a population less 
than half that of New York City. 

On a map is about the only way most North 
Americans ever see Bolivia. In thinking of South ! , + f 
and Central America, our tendency, too often, is eS me ea 
to say, “Oh, yes. Mexico and Brazil and Argen- 
tina .. . and those other countries.” A handful of 
U. S. businessmen visit Bolivia commercially; an 
only slightly larger handful (some 3000) of U. S. 
tourists visit it purely for pleasure. And yet this 
nation was, within not too distant historical 
memory, a lively outpost of Spain in the New 
World, a colony busy with mining silver and gold, 
with handsome cathedrals and public buildings, 
with, at Sucre, one of the oldest universities in 
South America, San Francisco Xavier. And be- 
before this, even, in the remote and glamorous 
Incan past, Bolivia was an area of grandiose 


La Paz is Bolivia's chief city, its seat of government, though Sucre is still the nominal national capital. Sundays, 
natives promenade on the Prado. Photo faces newer section, away from mud-hutted older part of city. 


monuments to a living culture. 

The Bolivia of today was established as an 
independent republic in 1825, and took its name 
from Simon Bolivar, the South American nation- 
alist who helped liberate it as well as Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru and Venezuela. It has lost almost 
half the territory it started out with—its seacoast 
to Chile in the War of the Pacific, 1879-83, the 
Gran Chaco region to Paraguay in 1935, other 
areas in more peaceful cessions to Brazil and 


Fiestas are an important part of life in every town. Indians, Llamas are not only transport; raising and 
Argentina. 


; in ornate traditional costume, dance to native drum. selling them is a major Indian industry. 
In spite of these losses and the political discord 


they have reflected and augmented, in spite of the Majestic Mount Iilimani in northern Bolivia looks down on a motor highway, parts of it more than 20,000 


fact that over half its population consists of feet above sea level. The peck is snow-capped the year round, but has a less heavy mantle in the winter. 


Indians who keep to their own primitive ways, 
Bolivia is a profoundly: important nation. Tin is 
the reason 

Modern technology shifted Bolivia’s mining 
emphasis from romantic silver to common tin. 
Tin’s wide variety of uses, both in itself and as an 
alloy, has shot Bolivia to prominence in a world 
more and more dependent upon mechanical 
artifice. Bolivia produces 15 per cent of the 
world’s tin and most of its output goes to the 
United States and Britain. The nation was a top 
strategic spot in World War II and continues to 
hold its importance in present parlous times. 

An interest in tin, however, is not necessary 
to enjoyment of Bolivia. A tourist may get a 
double reward, as a sight-seer and as an explorer. 
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aw 
This Chola (half-breed) woman wears native 
dress special to Indians around Cochabamba, 
now the most populor Bolivian resort area. 











The Church of San Lorenzo in Potosi is one of earliest Spanish churches in the Americas. Style is Spanish Renaissance with Incan influences. 


Gate of the Sun at Tiahuanaco is said to date beyond man’s recorded histories, may have been a ruined relic even before the Incan Empire. 
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The cemetery vaults in La Paz go back to the days of the Spanish conquest. They are rented to families of the bereaved for from 20- to 50-year periods. 


Main entrance of the Church of San Pedro in Tiahvanaco. Church was built by Spanish from stones and rubble of Incan and earlier ruins. 
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Boats with which natives sail Lake Titicaca are of a design unchanged since Incan days. They are made from lakeside reeds, lashed together. 


The old Indian section of La Paz keeps its identity in defiance of modernity of rest of city. Sunday, market day, sees vegetables spread out for sale. 
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Natives on a hill above Sucre, founded in 1538 by a Spanish conquistador. Leather helmets, as worn by native on right, are handed down from father to son. 





Potosi is now the mining capital of Bolivia. Its relatively modern, mechanized mines help make Bolivia world's third largest tin producer. 
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Presenting His Royal Highness 





Ga Hine 


Originated by The swank Club Andino Boliviano on Mount Chacaltaya is the highest ski resort 


in the world, only about an hour's drive from La Paz and open all year round 





D@ BBS 


in Glowing Colors from Camelot 








DOBBS HATS, Park Avenue at the Waldorf, New York 22, N. Y. 


Auto ferry on road from Copacabana to La Paz. Cars are loaded on primitive 
boats at Tiquina to cross Lake Titicaca where it narrows to a convenient strait. 
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MR. C. THOMASON HOOVER, JF AS SKETCHED FROM LIFE FOR LEBOW CLOTHES 


CASHMIRACLE—cashmere jacketing woven exclusively for Lebow by 


Soft as an admiring glance, in Brilliantine Blue, Mocha, Natural 


and starring the new Mulberry shade illustrated. 


Just @ few of the stores where lebow Clothes ore sold. For name of dealer in your aren write lebow Bros, inc 
Lewis & Thos. Saltz, inc New Orleans Porter's inc Honolulu, Howor The Liberty House Cleveland 
Clerke’ 


Fort Worth Waser Bros Solt Lake City Maurice Anderson Spotone 
Dollas Dreytuss & Son Ationta Rich's Son Antomo 


In New York—Lerd & Tayler for Lebow Clothes 
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Tristan da Cunha meant for him a kind of Garden of Eden, 


a paradise blessedly devoid of struggle, responsibilities and anxiety 








. By - Mare - Branded 


WHENEVER anyone mentions Shangri-La or 
utopian settlements in general it always makes 
ne think of a pair of socks. They are gray, hand- 
knitted socks and one of them is slightly larger 
than the other. They came from a place called 
Tristan da Cunha. 

Tristan da Cunha is a small group of islands in 
the South Atlantic Ocean, roughly halfway be- 
tween Buenos Aires and Cape Town. 

My going there was an accident in which I had 
no say. | was working, during the war, as a sea- 
man on a merchant ship. One night in the South 


Atlantic, on a trip to Durban, word came down 
from the bridge that we had received by radio 
orders to put in at a neighboring island and pick 
up a British naval officer from the meteorological 
Station there. 

When I first heard that the name of the island 
was Tristan da Cunha it was a little like being 
told that we were going to Babylon or Atlantis 
I felt nothing so much as a sense of incredulous 
unreality. | was the only one on board who had 
ever heard of Tristan, but | had been hearing 
about it all my life. The place had positively 
haunted my childhood. Ever since I could re 
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member, Tristan da Cunha had stood for me as 
the absolute symbol of Utopia. | wandered up on 
deck trying to grasp the fact that now | was ac- 
tally going there. 

We had made a wide detour to the south to 
save being convoyed, and though it was after 
eleven it was still broad daylight. | sat down on 
a hatch and tried to recall everything that | 
had ever heard about Tristan. Factually it 
wasn't very much. 

Like Shangri-La it had always been more 
of a myth—an idea to me—than a reality. And 
yet | had a tremendously real feeling about the 
place. It was a feeling that | had absorbed from 


my father all through my childhood, 
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TO GIVE OR TO KEEP! 


Glock for every home .. . the Seth Thomas* 
Kenbury is your clock. Electric or keywound 
Westminster Chime movement. Height, 
8) inches. Width, 154% inches. $45.00.1 
Seth Thomas Clocks, 
Division of General Time Corporation, 


Thomaston, Conn, 


"Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off, [Prices subject to change, tax extra. 


Clock in the modern manner. . . the electric 
Dynaire is designed to sit lightly on modern 
mantel, table or bookcase. Streamlined cabi- 
net with mahogany or blond finish. Height, 
5*« inches. Width, 10'4 inches. $16.50.1 


t's @ Pippin! Cay red, green and yellow 
clocks have green leaves at top, ivory clock 
has ivory-colored leaves. Dials match cases. 
Brighten your home with the PIPPIN today. 
Ht., 8!4 inches. W., 74 inches, $6.95.1 


For folder illustrating other Seth Thomas Clocks, write Dept. D-4. 


SETH THOMAS 
The tinestname in clocks 





Captured in knotty wilithe pine ia 


the rugged charm of informal 
Americana in this Habitant 
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This charming bedroom group, 


handcrafted in knotty white pine by 
Habitant, cleverly combines rugged Amer- 
icana with contemporary design to bring a new, 


fresh touch to your home 


In fact, all the Habitant 


groups and individual pieces for living room, dining room, 
youths’ room and recreation room give you that happy blend 
of smartness and hominess that is so necessary to the decor 


of good home furnishing. 


Habitant is displayed by better 


furniture and department stores everywhere—write us for 
' 


name of dealer nearest you. 


HABITANT SHOPS INC., Bay City 43, Michigan 


‘THE HABITANT 


LINE 


PERFECTION IN PINE 


HOLTDAY 





Although he had never been there 
himself, nor so far as I knew ever seen 
a picture of it, Tristan da Cunha had 
meant for him everything his own world 
was not: a kind of island Garden of 
Eden, a paradise blessedly devoid of all 
struggle, responsibilities and anxiety. 
For one had no need of money on 
Tristan, he would explain. Money was 
not used on the island. The inhabit- 
ants—it had never been quite clear to 
me who they were or how they had 
gotten there in the first place—had or- 
ganized their society on a kind of prac- 
tical Christian basis. They held every- 
thing in common, and shared and shared 
alike; the only sensible solution to all 
our social problems, according to my 
father, who was a mild Robert Owen 
socialist and believed that competition, 
as represented by money, and progress, 
as represented by greater and greater 
concentrations of power, were the cause 
of most of the troubles in the world. 

Although he had a normal apprecia- 
tion of personal comfort, he believed 
in a return to the simple life and liked 
to cite Tristan da Cunha as an argu- 
ment that his kind of primitive Chris- 
tian socialism could be made to work. 
For there had never been a single re- 
corded instance of crime on Tristan, he 
would point out triumphantly, not even 
so much as an exchange of blows. 

It was a place, moreover, incredibly 
favored by nature with a total absence 
of toothache. No one had ever had a 
toothache on the island. This last par- 
ticularly appealed to him, since he had 
a strange, almost pathological terror of 
dentists, and had had trouble with his 
teeth for years in consequence. 

In one word, Tristan da Cunha was 
Utopia—with the single difference that 
it actually existed. He had read all 
about it in the London Times, which 
had run a series of articles about the 
place, pointing out its extraordinary 
advantages as an opportunity for lim- 
ited and strictly British immigration. 

For the week or so that these articles 
continued they seemed to encourage 
him to meet another day of life. So 
long as even this one small island of 
peace existed, there might after all be 
hope for the world. And after each 
reading he would give us a brief sum- 
mary of the object and cause of his 
optimism. 

The seas around Tristan da Cunha 
swarmed with sea food, including prime 
lobsters, so that a handful of the hardier 
male islanders had no difficulty pro- 
curing ample fish for all. The island 
itself swarmed equally with game. The 
less rugged islanders raised goats and 
sheep on a communal pasture and con- 
tributed to the general welfare in other 
less strenuous ways, such as weaving, 
knitting and shoemaking. Corn, wheat 
and potatoes had been successfully 
transplanted there. The climate was 
temperate to the point of being ideal. 

All this | managed little by little to 
recall. But beyond it there was some- 
thing else, more difficult to put into 
words: a sense of peace, best expressed 
for me by the memory of my father’s 
gentle face as he spoke about the 
island. The way that for years after the 
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THE 
LOWESTOFT 
BOUQUET 


. THE 
GRANTHAM 
$6 05 


e Exquisite patterns for all occasions 
. created by famous artists . . . mag- 
nificently produced by Royal Doulton 
craftsmen. Prices cover a five-piece 
. dinner, salad and but- 
ter plates, tea cup and saucer. Now 


available at selected stores everywhere. 


place setting .. 


Write for the name of your nearest 
dealer . . . Send 10¢ for 
fully illustrated Pattern 
Booklet # 47 including 
correct table services. 

This proud symbol 
of ceramic craftsmanship 


appears on all 
Royal Doulton Wares 


DOULTON and CO., INC. 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Prices slightly higher in Western States 
Trade Mark and Copyrights Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





appearance of those articles he would 
look up sometimes at breakfast and, 
putting down the sheaf of bills that 
seemed such a regular feature of his 
morning's mail, say, “By heavens, if I 
were only twenty years younger, I'd 
pack up the whole family and move to 
Tristan da Cunha tomorrow.” 

My mother, who was an intensely 
practical woman, never paid any at- 
tention to these declarations beyond an 
occasional gloomy prophecy. “You'd 


get seasick,” she would say, truthfully PALS at j eh al 


enough. My father was once seasick on 


stone pier. Or, “I can just see you OD f, i 
working in the fields.”” 

And yet my father had meant it, in re i re 
his way, and Tristan da Cunha had 
been much more to him than a tempo- 
rary enthusiasm. Its image had re- 
mained with him all his life as the one 
truly civilized spot in what had always 
seemed to him an otherwise semi- With every popular sports and entertainment 
barbarous world. The last time I had 
seen him, some six years before, he had 
spoken again about the island. +++ plus gorgeous Autumn scenery in the Pikes 

I was leaving England to go and live 
in America, and we talked for a while 
about travel. “I've never traveled as iant sunshine and luxurious loafing ... It’s no 
much as | should have liked,” he told 
me, rather surprisingly, “although I 
can’t say I've ever had the least desire with world travelers as America’s “preferred” 
to visit America.” Like so many Eng- 
lishmen of his generation, he had fan- 


tastic and horrified notions about the 

United States. “But I would have liked A 

to have gone to Tristan da Cunha,” he O 
went on. “I would like to have seen 


that place.” 

Now, on the deck of the heaving Colorado Springs, Colorado 
little wartime freighter, | recalled those 
words with a sudden rush of pride. For 
incredible though it still seemed, here 
was |, his son, actually on my way to 
that legendary island. In a few days | 
would bein Tristan da Cunha. And when 
I got back to New York I could write 
and tell him that I had been there. It 
seemed to me at that moment that in 
some fine and destined, if vicarious,way, 
I was fulfilling my father’s life for him. 


diversion available in the finest accepted manner 
Peak Rockies ... plus invigorating climate, brill- 
wonder Broadmoor Hotel has become famous 


year around resort... Write for color brochure 








We turned north that night, and the 
next day the weather was clearer, and 
the sea, though still gray and sullen, 
less overtly hostile than before. This 
improvement continued steadily for 
three or four days, and then one night 
when I was on the wheel the mate told 
me that we should hit the islands around 
dawn the next morning. First, Inacces- 
sible, then the one they called Nightin- 
gale, and finally, Tristan itself 
1 was on deck long before daybreak. 
Nothing could have kept me below. It 
could hardly have been a more perfect | \n , 
BY morning for my first sight of Utopia. 7 q J ’ 
D’‘O R SAY The sea wasn't exactly calm—it never | ., ( Ys 
is in that part of the world—-but it was | ° fy, 
blue and when the sun rose it shone. I | th A campagne 
walked impatiently up and down the 


fo'c’slehead until at last three dots ap- | aie a A 
peared on the horizon. They grew and dunce 1155 


took shape and became islands, the ‘moe Ree MSDE CH tee 


FROM™ $3.00 

first two largely obscuring the third 7 aromas 
We skirted slowly past Inaccessible, By PER-H E | f} S | EC K _ 

a gray slab of rock to starboard; next 

came Nightingale, a smaller slab of 


rock with faint traces of dark green 
PLUS FEDERAL TAX (Continued on Page 127) RENFIELD IMPORTERS LTO. e NEW YORK 
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Thanksgiving Turkey 


A slice of breast and a drumstick, a dish of cranberry sauce 


and a serving of white onions mixed with whole blanched chest- 





A HOLIDAY 
FOOD FEATURE 











AS the sweet aroma rises from that wonderfully 
browned, trussed bird which will lie before you 
on its platter come Thanksgiving Day, and you 
stand with knife and fork asking the inevitable 
4uestion: “Do you prefer white meat or dark?” 
romantic visions of the Pilgrim Fathers perform- 
ing a similar rite on the first Thanksgiving are 
likely to flit through your mind. Alas! The tur- 
key we eat today has only the vaguest sort of kin- 
ship with the native North American wild turkey 
which was the heart and symbol of the Pilgrim feast. 


‘ies 

The White House china and cut crystal are as 
American as Thanksgiving turkey. Especially 
made by U.S. manufacturers, each piece bears 
as motif the great seal of the United States. 


4B Y M (, IIMS Markey 


Long before the men who were to become the 
Pilgrims were born in England, the Spaniards 
were prowling the rich lands south of the Rio 
Grande. In Mexico and in Peru they came upon 
flocks of the noblest fowl they had ever seen—a 
giant member of the pheasant family—which the 
Indians had been raising in their corn patches for 
hundreds of years. The Indians did not name the 
turkey in honor of an Oriental land of which they 
had never heard. They thought “turkey”’ sounded 
like the cry it gave when it was excited. 

Jesuit friars returning to Spain about 1530 
carried with them a few crates of mature birds. 
Turkey raising began in the monasteries, spread 
to the feudal estates of all Europe, and finally 
even the yeomen began to cultivate small flocks. 

Then, as the Spaniards and the French and the 
English sailed off to struggle with the wilderness 
of the New World, they brought turkeys along 
with the pigs and cows and sheep. 

These immigrants, from Mexico and Peru by 
way of a long sojourn in Europe, are the real an- 
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nuts, creamed and baked in a casserole ... why ask more? 


cestors of the birds which grace the board in 
millions of American homes as autumn falls, as 
winter closes in, 

It is true, of course, that our upland woods 
are still populated by many a flock of native 
wild turkeys. But there has been previous little 
intermarriage, so to speak, between them and 
the domestic breeds. 

Until a very few years ago, the turkey we 
bought on Thanksgiving Eve—though it was 
plucked and dressed when we first saw it and we 
were much more interested in the size of the 
breast than in genealogy—-was almost certain to 
belong to one of four strains. 

The chances were very good that we bought a 
Broad-Breasted Bronze, for that was the most 
popular breed. It still is, for that matter, though 
in late years its pre-eminence has been chal- 
lenged. When fully matured, the live Bronze tom 
weighs up to thirty-six pounds, and the hen 
twenty pounds. But these weights are not com- 
mon in the market (the retail meat market, | 
mean) because the birds are shipped out before 
full maturity is reached. (Continued on Page 67) 
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Around the world, famous bonded Old Forester is the 
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recognized standard by which Kentucky bourbons are judged. 
Always uniform, always elegant in flavor, this outstanding bond 
has rightfully been called America’s Guest Whisky—since 1870. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY - BOTTLED IN BOND - 100 PROOF + BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION - AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 
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At the Sports Afield Club, Abe Burrows, Robt. Q. Lewis, Norma Thornton and 
Eva Gabor (I. to r.) ogle roast wild turkey—to many, the finest bird of all, 


(Continued from Page 65) 

If our butcher did not stock the 
Bronze, he was likely to have a supply 
of White Hollands, which is a pure- 
white turkey—or Narragansetts, which 
are reddish brown—or Bourbon Reds, 
rust-colored birds, with slashes of white 
here and there. In some localities, he 
probably had Norfolk Blacks, or Jersey 
Buffs, or Slates. All of these strains 
reach about the same weight. Slightly 
smaller than the Bronze, mature live 
toms tip the scales in the neighborhood 
of thirty-three pounds. 


TAILOR-MADE TURKEYS 


But as America flocked to city apart- 
ments and as families began to dwindle 
in size, very large turkeys became a 
problem to the cook and to the appetite 
as well. Hot roast turkey for the great 
feast was an enchanting necessity. Cold 
turkey sandwiches the next day were 
fine. But then when it came around to 
turkey salad (or turkey a la king) and 
turkey hash, and turkey soup—well, 
doubtless you have said what I have 
said many a time: “I never want to see 
another turkey as long as I live!” 

These are unfair words to speak about 
a marvelous eating object, and yet they 
are human and therefore true. The men 
who raise turkeys realized the problem 
with which they were faced. Turkeys 
were simply too big for the modern 
American household. So they set out to 
do something about the problem. 

One bright young man got the idea 
of cutting up turkeys and selling them 
in halves and quarters. Another one in- 
vented turkey steaks. The turkey-in- 
parts notion shows signs of catching on 
with a buying public, but some people, 
of course, will always believe there is 
no feeling of turkey for dinner unless 
the whole splendid bird is there, the 
biggest edible bird of them all, a sign 
of plenty. Even if it is just husband and 


wife in the dining alcove of a box apart- 
ment, when they have turkey they want 
the real thing: the complete bird upon 
its garnished platter. 

As a consequence of these considera- 
tions, there arose a curious anomaly: 
Lightweight hen turkeys became more 
expensive to buy than full-weight toms. 

Of course there will always be a 
market for the biggest turkeys that can 
be produced. The Navy and Army and 
Air Force buy them. Hotels and res- 
taurants buy them and so do institu- 
tions and delicatessen stores-—millions 
of pounds of them. But they are, or 
become in a few days after cooking, a 
burden to the ordinary family with the 
ordinary refrigerator. 

The first answer was a wholly un- 
satisfactory compromise. Lightweight 
birds, immature pullets and cockerels 
of the heavy strains were offered to us 
as fit subjects for the roasting oven. 
They were not. The very young turkey 
is a delicate and worthy article of food, 
if treated properly. It is no more suited 
to the roasting oven than is a broiler 
chicken. It has neither the texture of 
meat nor the depth of flavor to respond 
to treatment in the baking, or roasting, 
department of the range. 

Well, who steps into this unhappy 
scene but the United States Govern- 
ment! 

Far back yonder in 1934, the De- 
partment of Agriculture set out to pro- 
duce a hybrid turkey which would come 
to full maturity at a weight far lower 
than any which had been put upon the 
markets before—a bird which would 
have the firmness, the finish of a true 
gobbler, without lasting for days and 
days in the refrigerator. 

At Beltsville, Maryland, the Animal 
Husbandry Division of this department 
has a research center. Specimens of 
every known variety of turkey were 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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capture a world of action and color 


with arg us C3 


Split-second action shots.., 


-brilliant-hued autumn scenes... all are 


yours for the taking with the famous Argus C.3, Pictures outdoor» 


in any weather.. 


pictures indoors, day or night.. 


-natural and life 


like in sparkling color, when you shoot with this handy, convenient 
to-load (20 or 36 exposures) camera 

Store up a world of memorable moments in an exciting Argus 
C-3 album. See your Argus Dealer today and start in tomorrow 
with America’s top-value, fine 35mm camera. 


1, Coupled range finder helps prevent out- 
of-focus pictures. 

2, Color-corrected, hard-coated [:3.5 lens for 
crisp, sparkling pictures, indoors and out, 
regardless of weather, 

pA w ide range of speeds covers any type of 


why argus C-3 is the world’s most-wanted fine 35mm camera 
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second action shots, 
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Polarized portholes. Turn a knob and polar- Boat ‘n Bottle Bar. Quaint ship-models in Poolside cafe. Looks out on the lavish Sea 
ized lenses admit as much or as little light as bottles tell the history of American sail. Such Island Club. Here is an American soda fountain. 
you please. Banishes glare . . . permits a clear details as upholstered elbow-rests at bar make Here, on heavenly days, the glass top rolls back 
view of blue seas, blue skies this the cleverest cocktail lounge afloat. like a convertible to let in the soft, Southern air. 


GALA MAIDEN VOYAGE 


CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN cE ( 
February 10, 1951 The INDEPENDENCE makes her bow to smart ‘ 


” 


seagoing America. 53 days. 22 Mediterranean ports « Rates from 
$1500. Reserve Now « Passenger lists are filling fast « Regular Atlantic 
service of the Constitution and Independence to Gibraltar, Naples, 
Cannes, Genoa and all Europe starts April 12, 1951 « Consult your 
Travel Agent or American Export Lines, 39 Broadway, New York 
6, N. Y. (Offices also in many principal cities.) 1950, A.E.1 
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in the new Mdependence and Constitution 


Modern American living goes to sea 


een two great sister ships carry American ingenuity to dows, convertible cabins, sound-proofing, private baths, and 
sea—with a host of exciting new ideas in ocean travel. scores of other innovations! Come aboard these fastest, larg- 
Shipwide air conditioning, polarized portholes, picture win- est of Mediterranean liners —right here on this page . . . 
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Bedroom by night . . . living room by day. Dial your own climate. Personal air condition- 
Read, relax, chat with friends in your own spacious cially designed Sealuxe mattresses are extra wide, ing controls in every stateroom. Your room gets 
living room . . . luxurious as a private yacht. At deep, comfortable. Drawer and wardrobe space a complete change of bracing air every 8 min- 
night, beds magically appear from the walls. Spe- galore! Private baths in First and Cabin class. utes. Sleep relaxed—awake refreshed! 
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Sea Island Club designed especially for these Sun the pool are spectator wing-decks where you can Box-seat on the sea! The Observation Lounge's 
Lane liners. In the center is a large swimming pool laze in the sun and look down on the fun. Even circular sweep of picture-window takes in a 
with dramatic aqua-lighting~-surrounded by a spa- your deck chair was re-designed—made half as panorama of beauty. Intimate furniture groups 
cious play and refreshment area. On either side of heavy, twice as comfortable . » » sound-proofing for conversational privacy. 
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THE SUN-LANE TO EUROPE 
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EVERYWHERE, in more and more homes, 
people are enjoying that hour when friends 
meet for discussion and relaxation. It’s the 
Hennessy Hour when people can enjoy the 
Cognac by which all others are judged. 


84 Proof 


kkk 


HENNESSY 
“the World’ Preferred Cognac. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, N.Y. * Importers Since 1794 


MR. T HIMSELF 


exclusive with 


WRITE FOR FREE DRESS CHART AND NAME OF NEAREST DEALER © S. RUDOFRER'S SONS, INC. © PHILA. 3, PA. 
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Mrs, Agnes Hose (right) shares with Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Bayard Swope, Jr., a 
bird from her stuffed-and-ready-for-the-oven turkey flocks at Shagroy Farm. 


(Continued from Page 67) 
brought in: all the well-established 
American domestic breeds, a few wild 
turkeys captured by snares in the hills, 
some importations from Europe and 
the British Isles. 

After seven years of crossing strains— 
crossing and recrossing them—they 
had something which looked as if it 
might be the answer. But nobody was 
sure whether this strain would hold its 
characteristics through successive gen- 
erations. There might be reversions at 
any time to original strains, with the 
result, a flock of mongrels. So eggs of 
this new strain were sent out to State 
agricultural colleges and experimental 
stations for hatching and continuous 
breeding. The colleges and experi- 
mental stations kept their records, 


and got eggs, and sent them out to 
practical turkey farmers. 

By 1944 the Beltsville Small White 
was established solidly as a new breed 
of turkey. The toms dress out, when 
drawn, to eleven or twelve pounds. The 
hens run about seven pounds. And 
these are birds with enough age to give 
them the full turkey flavor, which is 
unique among all fowl in its richness as 
well as its delicacy. 

The next time you buy a small turkey 
you had better ask your butcher one 
question: “Is this a baby of the big 
breeds, or is it a Beltsville White?” Of 
course, if all the family and all the in- 
laws are coming for Thanksgiving din- 
ner at your house, ask him to give you 
the biggest Broad-Breasted Bronze in 


(Continued on Page 72) 


In New York's Colony Restaurant, Chef Edmond Berger (I.), Marty Snyder, ex- 
mess sergeant, and Gene Cavallero, Jr., (r.) discuss Snyder's turkey rolls. 
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According to a recent widespread survey--almost half the 
motor car owners in the United States would own a Cadillac, 
if they had their unrestricted choice. Cadillac was, in fact, 
voted the favorite by more than five to one ovet any other motor 
cat built in America—a degree of leadership that is probably 
without parallel in all our industrial history. We regret, sin- 


cerely, that all who expressed their desire to own a Cadillac 
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cannot do so. But we believe, with equal sincerity, that a great 
many have needlessly denied themselves the pleasure. Cadillac’ s 
relatively modest price, its anusual operating economy and 
long life, make it a far more practical and sensible possession 
than many motorists realize. Why not visit your dealer soon-— 
and see for yourself? You might be surprised to find you're 


closer to the “Standard of the World” than you ever imagined 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
the shop—dressed up to weigh about 
twenty-two pounds. 

Since the business of raising turkeys 
began, it has been an axiom that the 
decision to go into it is the act of either 
an idiot or a genius. The bird is a mad- 
dening creature. Its sole preoccupation 
from the moment it emerges from the 
egg seems to be self-destruction before 
Thanksgiving, and if that cannot be 
managed, certainly by Christmas. The 
article that comes poking out of its egg 
about the first of May has less sense 
than a chicken, which is a damning 
commentary upon its intellect. 

In theory, at least, raising turkeys is 
about the quickest and most economical 
way of all to turn feed and grain into 
meat. And if the creatures would live 
quietly on the range and eat from the 
bins which they may approach any 
time they feel like it, any turkey farmer 
could double his investment each year. 
But the turkey is a fool. 

Even the wisest and most competent 
farmer can count upon losing 10 to 15 
per cent of his poults because of their 
sheer stupidity. Suppose a bright moon 
is shining upon a flock of five to ten 
thousand birds. And suppose a sheet of 
newspaper had been carelessly left on 
the range. And suppose a gust of wind 
lifts the newspaper and makes it look 
like a ghost in the moonlight. Well, the 
turkeys stampede. Invariably, all of the 
imbecile creatures will race for a single 
one of the twenty shelter huts that are 
scattered over the range. The birds that 
arrive first will settle down, and take a 
Freudian delight in allowing themselves 
to be crushed to death, or smothered to 
death, by the hundreds of sisters and 
cousins that pour in to rest in com- 
fortable terror upon their backs. 
SUICIDAL URGE 

Ever since the husbandry of turkeys 
became something to intrigue a gam- 
bler, one thing has plagued the men 
who went for the gamble: the apparent 
determination of the young poults to 
starve themselves to death in their first 
weeks of life. They would not eat the 
food that was placed before them. They 
would not drink the water. They simply 
stood there in a mope until they fell 
dead of starvation. 

After hundreds of years of this weird 
contrariness, it remained for Prof. J. S. 
Carver, of Washington State College, to 
discover the reason for it: The poults 
have only the most rudimentary vision 
for the first few days after they are 
hatched. When they lowered their heads 
to the ground, where the food always 
was placed, they simply could not see it. 

After a great deal of experimentation 
it was learned that the birds see some- 
what better in their infant days if the 
feed is served to them at eye level- 
or head level—rather than upon the 
and that it makes a great deal 
if the feed is colored 
bright green with a vegetable dye. The 
only solution to the water-drinking 
problem, it seems, is to dip the beak of 
each poult in the water fountain for the 
first few days of his life, or to put 


ground 
of difference 


brightly colored marbles in the water. 
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Despite all the nightmare problems 
of keeping these birds alive from May 
until November, turkey farmers pro- 
duced about 41,000,000 last year. Cali- 
fornia raised the most, nearly 6,000,000. 
Texas was next with about 4,250,000, 
and Minnesota marketed almost as 
many. lowa produced nearly 3,000,000, 
and Oregon was in fifth place. 

But even though the most extensive 
turkey farming is in the West, there is 
serious production in the East too. 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York and 
Maryland have many large commercial 
farms. Curiously enough, the designa- 
tion “Vermont Turkey” is the catch- 
word for marketers in the big Eastern 
cities, and yet the actual production of 
the birds in Vermont is quite small. Yet 
the label seems to have a sort of magic, 
something like that invoked by “Vir- 
ginia Ham”—when Virginia produces 
ham in extremely modest quantity. 

The raising of these luscious creatures 
is perhaps the most highly specialized 
meat production in all the land. It is a 
rare farmer, in fact, who attempts to do 
the job all the way from the breeding 
pens to the market. As a general rule, 
the man bold enough to launch into the 
turkey business confines himself to one 
of three stages in the operation: 

(a) He keeps breeders and sells eggs 
to the man who runs a hatchery. 

(b) He runs the hatchery, buying 
eggs for his incubators and selling day- 
old poults to the men who run the 
feeding farms. 

(c) He buys day-old poults and brings 
the birds through twenty-eight weeks 


of bewildering struggle; then slaughters 
and dresses them and ships them off to 
town. 


Of course there are many exceptions. 
There are men who dare try the whole 
thing, from egg production to finished 
bird for the market. 

The farmers who buy day-old poults 
roll up their sleeves, you may be sure, 
on the day they come back with the 
truckload of crates from the express 
office, because they are in for a battle 
and they know it. 


PAMPERED BIRDS 


For the first six weeks, the feet of the 
poults never touch the ground. They 
start off in a brooder house which has 
a central-heating system, a hover held 
at about 95° F. in which the little dar- 
lings can gather to get warm and peck 
each other's eyes out. Then they grad- 
uate to apartments that are called, in 
good modern American, sun porches, 
where they live on a wire-mesh footing 
or one-inch slats. The whole plant is run 
like a hospital because if it were not, 
bankrupt turkey farmers would soon be 
applying to the Welfare State for elief. 

After six weeks, the birds are turned 
out on the open range. Not the range 
that was used for last year’s flock. That 
one is full of disease germs. They go to 
the range of two years ago, which in 
the meantime has been plowed, limed 
and seeded. The automatic drinking 
fountains and the feeding troughs have 
been sterilized. And yet, within a week, 
the flock will have a hundred invalids 
They are not sick with any disease. 


They are starving to death. Something 
in their personalities has made the rest 
of the crowd hate their gizzards, and 
they can’t get within ten yards of any 
sort of food. Of course this is a char- 
acteristic of all domestic fowl. But 
turkeys are particularly grim about it 
when they decide to dislike this young 
cockerel or that young hen. Sometimes 
it’s just like that in Newport 

Thus the farmer must keep a con- 
stant lookout for social misfits, and 
have a special yard where he may put 
them so that they may be allowed, in 
quiet desperation, to eat. 


ROASTING TECHNIQUE 


Well, come now. All this is very well, 
but the most important thing about a 
turkey is that he tastes good. Indeed, it 
is a flavor that is almost unsurpassed: a 
chicken that is not bland, a pheasant 
that is neither dry nor stringy, a goose 
without the layers of fat. In my limited 
experience, | never got around to roast 
peacock. But I daresay that a fine 
turkey is a richer thing upon the plate. 

There is one thing about the bird, as 
food and not as a problem in poultry 
husbandry, that I cannot quite under- 
stand even now. And that is the predi- 
lection of many gourmets for the part 
of him that is called the pope’s nose 
(which in the antiquity of my youth I 
was taught to call “the part that goes 
over the fence last’’). This is, of course, 
the fleshy triangular object which sup- 
ports the great tail feathers of the tom. 

There are numerous legends to ac- 
count for calling it the pope’s nose, but 
the most likely one seems to spring from 
the fact that Jesuits carried the bird to 
Europe in the first place, and that the 
original feasts there were in the mon- 
asteries where tables were never sparsely 
furnished, and where the sense of humor 
was kept alive in a humorless age. How- 
ever that may be, Brillat-Savarin tells of 
a wondrous dinner that he had in Con- 
necticut when George Washington was 
President of the United States. 

The noble dishes came, one after 
another, to the twenty men who sat 
about the board. And then, as the pigce 
de résistance, the pope’s nose of a fine 
turkey was reverently put before each 
guest. No other part of the twenty 
turkeys was served at all. The kitchen 
help was told to dine upon that trash. 

Even in our own days there are res- 
taurants which make a specialty of the 
pope’s nose. At Conte’s in Buenos Aires 
the turkey rump is carefully cut away, 
along with a strip of back skin running 
all the way to the neck. The price for 
this dish is the price of the whole roast 
turkey. But, for my part, give me a slice 
of breast and a drunstick and | will 
manage with great contentment in the 
company of the kitchen help. Of course, 
if it is not too much trouble, have a 
little dish of cranberry sauce handy. | 
would deeply appreciate, too, a serving 
of white onions mixed with whole 
blanched chestnuts that has been baked 
and creamed in a casserole. 

Cooking turkey presents few com- 
plications to even the most inexpe- 
rienced kitchen hands. The basic rules 
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Tosconini, Gatti and Farrar confer on 
1915 premiére of Mme. Sans-Géne. 


Pinza as tormented Boris Godunov. 





Even on his old recordings, Caruso's 
golden voice sounds too good to be true. 


Television's Piazza is Met debutante. 


QUEEN OF OPERA HOUSES 


Can the Metropolitan and its unsurpassed tradition of great singing survive? 
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NO theater arouses quite the same kind and de- 
gree of sentiment as does one devoted to the per- 
formance of opera. With the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York this observation takes par- 
ticular point. For this theater is neither owned nor 
supported by any public body, and must there- 


fore be classified as a private enterprise. Yet it 
arouses interest in all parts of the country, even 
among people who have never attended one of 
its performances. When the theater itself, or the 
Metropolitan Opera Company which performs 
in it, appears to be in danger there is a kind of up- 
rising of its partisans from Maine to California. 
In 1940, for instance, when appeals for public 
support were made over the radio, the response 


was nation-wide, consisting for the most part of 
contributions of one or five dollars by listeners to 
the Saturday-afternoon opera broadcasts. Those 
days may well come again, since the going is 
never easy for the Metropolitan and it is not 
likely to be any easier in the coming year than 
it was ten years ago. 

For the Metropolitan, though it derives no in- 
come from city or state, is, in a very real sense, a 


Spectacles, like the finale of The Masked Ball, are as inseparable from opera as great voices, but to finance them, continuing popular support is necessary. 
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public institution. It has worked its way 
into people’s hearts and memories, en- 
twining itself with their own life expe- 
riences for some, and touching many 
more by association. 

For those enamored of great voices, 
the magic of the Metropolitan works as 
much through the past as through the 
present. Although the Metropolitan 
may never have been at any one mo- 
ment the best opera company in the 
world, it has an unsurpassed tradition 
of great singing. Hardly a singer of real 
importance in the past seventy years has 
failed to turn up at the Metropolitan, 
sooner or later. 

Thus the only great opera house in 
existence without governmental sub- 
sidy of some kind is the queen of them 
all. This is the opera house where every 
singer in every country longs to tri- 
umph, and where most of the best of 
them do. This, more than any other 
reason, is what gives it international 
interest 

I have known the opera houses of the 
world, outside of South America, fairly 
well, some of them for many years. One 
characteristic of all except the Metro- 
politan is that they are national rather 
than international. That is, the French 
theaters (Opéra and Opéra-Comique) 
are French, the Italian theaters are 
Italian, the German theaters are Ger- 
man. They have occasional visitors 
from other countries and they produce 
operas from other countries (although 
always in their own language). But this 
does not alter their exclusively national 
character and, at times, they produce 
their own national opera in a way the 


j 


Metropolitan has never been able to 
equal. 

What the Metropolitan can do and 
the others cannot is to attract singers of 
all nations and produce works of all 
nations. This is what gives it a large 
part of its world-wide appeal or, to use 
a frazzled word, its “glamour.” Here, in 
one glorious hodgepodge of beautiful 
singing, you can hear a Swedish tenor 
and a Yugoslav soprano, an Italian 
contralto and an American baritone, 
all doing their best for a work of Verdi's 
written a century ago. There is some- 
thing about this mix-up of nationalities 
that expresses the essential character of ® 
opera better than any single-nation ef- 
fort, however careful and good. 

Now the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany is entering a new phase, one in 
which the emphasis may be altered a 
good deal—perhaps away from excep- 
tional singing in favor of better pro- 
duction. The new general manager, 
Rudolf Bing, whose first season is 
about to begin, has had his chief suc- 
cess at Glyndebourne, in England, 
where he managed international festi- 
vals for several summers. Glyndebourne 
is a country house with lovely gardens 
and a small theater; it is ideal for the in- 
timate, exquisitely finished perform- 
ances of Mozart which are its main in- 
terest. Mr. Bing’s success at Glynde- 
bourne involved a much smaller reper- 
toire and more painstaking production 
methods than those of the Metropoli- 
tan, and his announced plans would 
seem to indicate similar ideas for the 
larger theater. He will divide the season 
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Edward Johnson and Rudolf Bing, past and present managers, flank the bust 
of Gatti-Casazza, the Metropolitan's impresario during its most bountiful years. 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
into two parts and sell separate sub- 
scriptions for each part, so that it will 
no longer be necessary to give so many 
different operas to satisfy subscribers. 

The phase of the Metropolitan’s life 
that came to an end last season with the 
retirement of Edward Johnson as gen- 
eral manager was one in which the 
world went through many ordeals, all 
reflected in the life of the Metropolitan. 
The preceding general director, Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza from Milan, had had 
spectacular successes through the 
twenty-seven years of his rule. But 
Gatti-Casazza ran the Metropolitan in 
days when prosperity seemed inex- 
haustible, and families of great wealth 
considered the opera a first charge on 
their incomes. He also. had the luck and 
judgment to find great singers, begin- 
ning with the miraculous Enrico Ca- 
ruso, whose voice to this very day, on 
the oldest and scratchiest records, 
sounds too good to be true. Caruso 
sang twice a week (occasionally three 
times) during the twenty-four weeks’ 
season that Gatti customarily gave. 
And there must be many people who can 
remember how difficult it was to get 
tickets at any price for those perform- 
ances. 

Gatti’s years (1908-1935) did not owe 
all their glitter to the presence of the 
unequaled tenor. There were many 
great singers in those decades, more 
than there are now, and from the time of 
Emma Eames, Lillian Nordica, Lilli 
Lehmann, Nellie Melba and their con- 
temporaries down through Geraldine 
Farrar and Louise Homer to Galli- 
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Curci and Schipa, all of them sang at 
the Metropolitan. Gatti was a shrewd 
and capable businessman, and con- 
stantly sought to run the opera at a 
profit. Before the great crash of 1929 
this had been steadily possible. The 
great depression changed all that, and 
in 1933 Gatti had to do what has be- 
come customary since—seek a public 
subscription to keep the opera going. 
Gatti was a great manager in other 
ways besides bookkeeping. I have 
talked to many singers and conductors 
who worked with him, and they all had 
a deep regard for his understanding, his 
kindness, his appreciation of the innu- 
merable difficulties of an artist's life. He 
spent a good deal of time advising 
promising singers about their work. It 
sometimes happens at the Metropoli- 
tan that a young artist will suddenly 
find himself a “star’’ without having 
enough training or experience to be 
one. One beautiful American singer was 
in that position years ago, and owed 
it to Gatti that she was able to keep on 
learning and developing, instead of 
fading out early like so many others. 
Gatti knew the world of opera like 
the palm of his hand. His experience in 
Milan, his knowledge of Paris and 
Berlin, his personal acquaintance with 
composers, all played their part in the 
golden years of our opera. Puccini and 
Strauss, for example, were always 
pleased to get a production at the Met- 
ropolitan, and some of their letters to 
Gatti have been exhibited in the theater. 
Puccini actually suggested to Gatti 
that the time had come for a revival of 
(Continued on Page 80) 


On opening nights the Metropolitan is often a bigger blaze of glory out front 
than behind the footlights; witness this opening-night turnout for Délibes’ Lakmé. 
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Steber as Princess von Werdenberg. 
Singers today swap girth for chic. 


(Continued from Page 78) 

The Girl of the Golden West with Maria 
Jeritza and Gatti acted on the sugges- 
tion with notably successful results. 

Mr. Johnson had altogether different 
problems to face. It was obvious by 
1935, when he took office, that opera 
lavishly presented in the old way for 
the delectation of millionaires was no 
longer possible. And yet some degree of 
lavishness is inseparable from opera: 
the customers would cease to come it 
there was too much cheeseparing. To 
strike a nice balance in a time of dearth 
and travail was Mr. Johnson's task. He 
solved the difficulty by popularizing 
and democratizing the opera as much 
as possible. 

It has been said that the old opera 
house, as it was in Gatti’s day, con- 
sisted of two semicircles of boxes with 


Mezzo-soprano Harshow, a Met vet- 
eran, as Dame Quickly in Falstoff. 


a theater built around them. The “Dia- 
mond Horseshoe,” as they called it, was 
the real reason for the theater. The own- 
ers of these boxes came from the most 
privileged layers of New York society. 

Soon after the depression this sys- 
tem was altered. When, as a result of 
the radio appeal for funds, some $300,- 
000 became available for alterations, 
Edward Johnson tore out the upper tier 
of boxes and put in a balcony with 
many more seats and a broadcasting 
booth. The Saturday-afternoon broad- 
casts became, and have remained, one 
of the Metropolitan’s most powerful 
holds on the se:..iment and imagination 
of the country. 

Mr. Johnson was personally popular 
in the opera house from the moment he 
came there. That was in 1922, and he 
was then a tenor who not only could 


Leonard Warren, one of the finest dramatic baritones singing today, first 
joined the Metropolitan Opera's roster by winning its 1938 Auditions of the Air. 
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Kirsten, in the new tradition, is con- 
vincingly slim and youthful as Manon. 


sing the notes written for him, but actu- 
ally looked like the romantic hero every 
tenor is supposed to be. His colleagues 
on the stage and in the orchestra pit 
liked him, since he was never a scene- 
stealer nor out of key with the others. 
And, since he had a greater gift for 
public speaking than most singers or 
musicians, he came to be the opera 
company’s ambassador at lunches and 
dinners. It was this popularity that 
originally moved the directors of the 
company to choose him as Gatti’s suc- 
cessor. 

And what a job! There may be, or 
there may have been at some time, an 
element of boredom in opera manage- 
ment, but I have yet to meet anybody 
who showed a sign of it. Outside of 
management, however, this is not al- 
ways true. Many singers do not like 


Stevens, no stranger to the movies, 
plays Der Rosenkavalier with verve. 


opera at all and never go unless they 
themselves are performing; musicians 
often dislike it heartily. And husbands, 
wives, families—how often they must 
grow to hate the career which makes 
such demands and gives such small re- 
wards! 

For it is not, really, a rewarding ca- 
reer. The day of the singer who could, 
like Caruso or Farrar or Jeritza, com- 
mand fees of $2000 or $2500 fora per- 
formance is no more. Most singers 
nowadays are on a comparatively small 
weekly salary. The absolute prima 
donna, such as Kirsten Flagstad or 
Helen Traubel, still commands a re- 
spectable fee for a performance, but 
there are not enough performances to 
make a sizable yearly income. If a singer 
receives, let us say, $300 for a perform- 


(Continued on Page 118) 


\talian contralto, Cloe Elmo, as Ulrica in The Masked Ball. The Metropolitan at- 
tracts singers of all nations because of its impressive history of great voices. 
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At night Chicagoans hurry to the Loop for fun. West Randolph Street. 


CHICAGOS LOOP 


it’s a workshop and bazaar by day, a playground by night 


By Debs Myer 


THE Loop in Chicago is the sprawling main 
street, the showcase and nerve center of the prairie 
country. To the thousands of young men and 
women who move to Chicago each year from the 
farms and little towns of the Midwest, the Loop is 
a place of challenge; a strident voice telling them 
to hurry or yesterday will tread on their heels. 

The Loop is downtown Chicago, the business 
district; a workshop and bazaar by day and a 
playground and carnival midway by night. It is 
boisterous, exciting and friendly, yet beneath the 
clamor and conviviality it is easy to sense the 
jumpy pulse beat of a town driven by a bull- 
headed ambition. 

Back in the 1880's, when Chicago was a roister- 
ing boom town already noted for its wealth, 
wickedness and. prodigious growth, the Loop 
comprised the part of the city bounded by the 
cable cars. Today the Loop, technically, is the sec- 
tion ringed by the iron band of the elevated trains, 
but actually it includes a substantial area outside 
the elevated lines; in fact, civic leaders often 
sweepingly define the Loop as the entire central 


business district—which, according to the Chi- 


Within the Loop are some of the most famous 
streets in the world; there are skyscrapers which 
are communities-within-a-city, hotels, depart- 
ment stores, a grain market, a stock exchange, 
fashionable shops, newspaper plants, theaters, 
restaurants, institutions of culture, night clubs, 
pawnshops, honky-tonks and flophouses. 


For the sober-minded, there are lectures, con- 
certs, study clubs, college seminars and prayer 
meetings. For those seeking more gilded enjoy- 
ment there are luxurious restaurants and night 
clubs, and some of the most uninhibited fleshpots. 

The Loop has survived boom, bust, fire, gang 
war, wide-open wickedness and municipal 
plunder. It has grown up in robust traditions 
which still endure. One of these traditions—il- 
lustrative of the Chicago temper and tempera- 
ment—involves an occasion in 1854, when a dis- 
tinguished Illinois senator named Stephen A. 
Douglas came to the city for a Saturday night 
speech and was met by a hostile throng, resentful 
of the compromise position Douglas had taken on 
the issue of slavery. As Douglas stepped to the 
platform, the pro-abolitionist crowd greeted him 
with a deluge of catcalls and boos. Time after 
time, Douglas tried to speak above the tumult 
but was drowned out by the roar of his critics. 
Finally he shook his fists at the crowd and shouted: 
“I won't go home until morning.” 

Derisively, the crowd chanted back : “We won’t 
go home until morning.” 

Shortly after midnight, Douglas clapped on 
his tall silk hat, 


(Continued on Page 84) 


cago Plan Commission, extends from Roosevelt or 
Midday the Loop is busiest. Thousands hurry 
beneath the Marshall Field clock, famed local 
landmark, at corner of Washington and State. 


Road to Chicago Avenue and from Halsted 
Street to Lake Michigan. Come morning, they hurry to the Loop to work. 
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The more genteel night life in the Loop is plushy. The food and floor show at 
the Empire Room in the Palmer House make this spot one of the most popular. 


cupped his hands to his mouth and 
yelled: “It is now Sunday morning.” 
And, as an afterthought, he added 
with hoarse civility: “I will now go 
to church and you may go to hell.” 

Perhaps Chicagoans interpreted this 
more literally than Douglas intended, 
but it was the kind of talk they liked. It 
was every man’s privilege to go to 
heaven or to hell, to go broke or to make 
a million—to do anything he wanted to 
do if he was big enough to do it. It re- 
sulted in vice, graft and violence; but it 
was a powerful factor also in the wave 
of horse-sense individualism which pro- 
duced the pioneers who built the Loop. 
These resourceful merchants and build- 
ers, including men of the stripe of 
Potter Palmer, the first Marshall Field, 
Levi Z. Leiter and Elijah Peacock, ig- 
nored the critics who called Chicago a 
“mudhole in the prairies with a popula- 
tion made up of dogs and loafers,” and 
laid an enduring foundation for the 
spires and skyscrapers to come. 


ALL THAT MONEY CAN BUY 


For a look at the Loop walk first 
along State Street, and watch your step, 
because this is the most concentrated 
retail-shopping district in the world. 
More than 450,000 shoppers converge 
daily on the ten principal blocks of 
State Street, buying an estimated $450,- 
000,000 worth of merchandise a year. 
There is bustle and clatter, and there is 
an urgency about the people. They 
hurry from one store to another, jostle 
for places on the elevators and esca- 
lators, jam into the restaurants and 
soda fountains, and seemingly thrive on 
the whole hectic business. At the corner 
of State and Madison—the busiest in- 
tersection in Chicago or, for that mat- 
ter, anyplace—a fat woman grimly is 
shouldering her way through the crowds 
dragging a small girl by the hand. 
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“Somehow crowds upset me,” the 
woman tells the little girl. “When I get 
home I'm going to take off my girdle 
and have a good cry.” 

The little girl looks wise and says 
nothing; probably she has heard this 
many times before. 

This is a street of great names, glit- 
tering display windows and huge rooms 
packed with clothes, jewels, candy, 
toys—all the good things that money 
can buy. The names of the stores link 
back to men important in Chicago his- 
tory—Marshall Field, Mandel Brothers, 
Henry C. Lytton, Maurice L. Roth- 
schild, Charles A. Stevens, Carson, 
Pirie, Scott and many more. 

Curiously, despite the hurly-burly, 
State Street retains a good deal of small- 
town spirit. The State Street Council, 
made up of the street’s merchants, em- 
phasizes stunts, contests and parades 
which are magnified versions of the 
promotional activities of a small com- 
munity. That is the way the Council 
wants it, down-to-earth without too 
many frills. 

A State Street businessman sums 
it up this way: “A lot of these stores 
were started with nothing much more 
than a few cracker boxes and a big idea. 
We try to keep close to the cracker-box 
way of doing things. Just a small layer 
of gilt over old-fashioned gumption.” 

The Council makes a point of keep- 
ing in touch with the people who work 
in the stores along the street. It con- 
ducted a survey among the shopgirls 
and young businesswomen, not long 
ago, and found that the largest percent- 
age of them are out-of-towners drawn 
to the Loop by three main urges: to get 
(1) a job, (2) a husband, (3) a pressure 
cooker. 

It is worth the time to make a tour of 
Marshall Field’s, though this cannot be 
done quickly, because the store sprawls 











over seventy-three acres of floor space, 
selling everything from works of art to 
paper clips. No store has a more re- 
spected tradition. The founder, the first 
Marshall! Field, was a quiet, engaging 
man with a remarkable memory for de- 
tail and a steadfast conviction that it is 
a woman's right to change her mind. 
Old-timers tell of an occasion when 
Field, walking through the store, came 
upon a clerk engaged in spirited dis- 
cussion with a woman customer. After 
listening a few minutes, Field inter- 
rupted: “Woodcock, what are you do- 
ing there?” The clerk replied: “I'm 
settling a complaint.” Field shook his 
head. “No, you are not,” Field said. 
“Give the lady what she wants.” For 
nearly a century the store has hewed to 
that philosophy: “Give the lady what 
she wants.” 

The descendants of Marshall Field— 
Marshail Field Il, and his 34-year-old 
son—are large stockholders in the com- 
pany, but they are not active in the 
store’s day-to-day direction. They are 
kept occupied with numerous other en- 
terprises including the ownership of the 
tabloid newspaper, the Chicago Sun- 
Times, which is a big and worrisome 
task in itself. 

The most important decision maker 
at Marshall Field’s today is a stocky, 
energetic man named Hughston M. 
McBain, who is the chairman of the 
board. Like many influential men in the 
Loop, he is prairie-bred, and migrated 
to Chicago with the hope of making 
his fortune. As a small boy from Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, he visited Marshall 
Field's years ago during the Christmas 
holiday and decided, then and there, 
that someday he would get a job in the 
store and work up to be boss of the toy 
department. After graduating from 
college, he came back to the store, got 
a job and ultimately held every impor- 
tant executive position in the organiza- 
tion except one: toy-department boss. 


Turn east from State Street, pass 
under the elevated trains that rumble 
above Wabash Avenue, and spread 
before you are the magnificent towers 
of Michigan Avenue. The blue waters 
of Lake Michigan, stretching to the 
horizon, furnish a backdrop for the 
spires along the street. 

For a contrast, walk west to the foot 
of LaSalle Street, which is the Loop’s 
financial district, and here is the forty- 
five-story Board of Trade Building. 
This is a building peopled with the 
misty ghosts of giants who once ruled 
the financial roost, mighty plungers 
who made and lost fortunes and tink- 
ered with the price of bread. One of 
them was twenty-cight-year-old Joe 
Leiter, the son of a Chicago merchant 
named Levi Z. Leiter, who left thirty 
millions when he died. He would have 
left more, except that young Leiter in 
1897 sought to corner the American 
wheat market. 


THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE 


For a time young Leiter believed that 
he had carried out the venture. The only 
wheat which could break his corner was 
in Minnesota ports, locked behind the 
ice which covered Lake Michigan. But 
he failed to take into account the stub- 
bornness of P. D. Armour, founder of 
the packing fortune and not a man to 
take a licking quietly. Armour organ- 
ized a massive fleet of tugs, broke 
through the ice, swamped Chicago with 
wheat and sent the price tumbling. This 
miscumbobble in judgment on young 
Leiter's part cost the family $9,000,000. 

Veterans around the pit tell also of 
an implacable grim figure named Ben- 
jamin P, Hutchinson, remembered now 
as “Old Hutch,” who, in 1888, suc- 
cessfully cornered the wheat market. 
This tremendous manipulation achieved, 
Hutchinson sat at the side of the pit in 
a huge chair which traders called the 

(Continued on Page 87) 


Marshall Field and Company, one of the world’s great mercantile empires, has 
for about a century hewed to the philosophy: “Give the lady what she wants.” 
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Nowhere in the Loop is the din louder than in the Wheat Pit, where brokers, 
traders and scalpers deal in grain contracts for much of the world’s bread. 


(Continued from Page 85) 
“throne” and called on the trapped 
speculators to “step up and pay the 
captain.” 

Now a new era has come to the pit, 
an era of regulation and supervision. 
The old days are gone forever, the 
traders say, and many of them seem to 
think it is good riddance. 


SEEDS OF DISC ORD 


On a typical, feverish day when 
prices are bobbing up and down, the 
grain pit to someone unfamiliar with 
its operation is sheer chaos. Nowhere 
in the Loop is the din more concen- 
trated. More than 200 men in white 
linen coats crowd the pit, shouting, 
jostling, waving their arms and gestur- 
ing with their fingers. Sometimes the 
excitement breaks into a roar that is 
heard on the street below 

An official interprets what is going 
on. The pit is a national auction place 
where 85 per cent of all grain contracts 
are traded; in other words, where much 
of the world’s bread grain is bought 
and sold. The men in the pit are brokers, 
traders and scalpers. Their arm waving 
and finger motioning is part of a simple 
set of signals that enables them to deal 
and communicaté through the bedlam. 
Deals are closed in a split second, hing- 
ing on the swing of prices, and all deals 
made on the floor are scrupulously 
honored 

Among the spectators in the gallery 
above the pit are a farmer and his wife 
He explains that they left their farm 
outside South Bend, Indiana, at six 
o'clock that morning to “see a few 
sights.” Both of them seem confused by 
the tumult on the floor below 

A white-bearded man in a black over- 
coat leans over and taps the farmer on 
the shoulder. “See,” says the bearded 
man, shoving forward a sheet of pen- 
ciled figures, “I made $170 on the 
market yesterday."’ The farmer puts on 


spectacles and examines the figures 
gravely, though it is doubtful that he 
understands them. “I guess you did, 
neighbor,” the farmer says. “How did 
you do it?” 

The bearded man smiles and he has 
the satisfied look of a man with a secret 
which he is not sharing. “A new system 
I have worked out,” he says; “unbeat- 
able, I believe—based on basic arith- 
metic.” 

The bearded man walks jauntily 
away, swinging a cane, and the farmer's 
wife whispers: “I bet if he took off his 
coat, you would see a patch on the seat 
of his pants.” 


SYMBOL OF AN ERA 


On West Madison Street, just east 
of the Chicago River, is the Civic Opera 
Building, a monument to commerce 
and culture built by a man named 
Samuel Insull, who rose from poverty to 
rule and lose a $4,000,000,000 utility 
empire. At the height of his career he 
controlled a personal fortune of more 
than $100,000,000, and a thousand 
companies acknowledged him as their 
master. At the end, a fugitive from 
justice, he dressed himself in women’s 
clothes and sneaked aboard a Greek 
freighter lying off Athens—only to be 
brought back to Chicago where he 
ultimately was tried and acquitted on 
charges of selling worthless stock. 
When he died in Paris in 1938 police 
found in his pockets eighty cents and 
a laundry check. The Civic Opera 
Building is about the only reminder of 
Insull left in the Loop. The old resent- 
ments seem to have been forgotten, 
as Insull is almost forgotten, and 
most people write him off as the symbol 
of an implausible era that collapsed 
with him 

Of course, the Loop isn’t all finance 
and commerce. Before taking a look 
at some of its gaudier aspects, however, 
it is important to recall that flamboyant 
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high jinks are as much a part of Chi- 
cago’s history as the Chicago River or 
State Street itself. 

In the late 1800's the notorious First 
Ward, which included the Loop, was 
a haven of card sharps, gunmen, 
crooked politicians, saloons, hop joints, 
dime hotels, peep shows, faro houses 
and bordellos—including some of the 
most ornate and some of the sleaziest 
in the world. The police department 
had no patrol wagon of any kind, 
which forced policemen to comman- 
deer any vehicle available for the trans- 
portation of prisoners. One officer 
attracted passing fame by knocking out 
a troublemaker named Jimmy Kilfoil 
and pushing him two miles downtown 
in a wheelbarrow. 

In 1896 a reform organization named 
the Municipal Voters’ League issued a 
report denouncing the political bosses 
of the First Ward, John J. (Bathhouse 
John) Coughlin and Michael (Hinky 
Dink) Kenna. The following day 
Coughlin and Kenna, glowering and 
furious, called on the leader of the re- 
form organization. 

“You have done me a great injustice 
in your report,” Coughlin stated. 

The reform leader shook his head. 
“Not at all,” he said; “it is all true. 
You associate with thieves and thugs.” 

“That's not the point,” snapped 
Coughlin, “in this report you say I was 
born in Waukegan. That ain't true 
I was born right here in Chicago, and 
I want it corrected.” 

Much of the raucous capering which 
occurs in Chicago today takes place in 
a neon strip of huaky-tonks and night 
clubs operating along North Clark 
Street. During the war the street be- 
came a haven of petty thugs and after 
the war many of them stayed on. 


Strangers who wandered into some of 
these places were met by modish young 
women who cadged watered drinks 
and administered knockout drops. 
There was the case of a San Francisco 
business executive who became chummy 
with a hostess in a North Clark Street 
dive and awakened a few hours later 
in an alley. His money was missing and 
so was his upper plate. 


SKID ROW 


Later the police cracked down and 
arrested more than 500 persons. Some 
of the worst of the taverns saw the 
handwriting on the wall and closed 
down. Today the street still could not 
be considered exactly prissy—not so 
long as some of the night spots feature 
strip teasers who lean from the runway 
and snuggle against the customers. 

West Madison Street, west of the 
bridge that spans the Chicago river, is 
in some ways a bleaker edition of North 
Clark Street. West Madison, too, ts 
lined with night clubs specializing in 
nudity, but the gaiety of the night life is 
overshadowed by the grimness of the 
street itself, for this is Skid Row. There 
is a saying that sums up all existence on 
the street: “On Skid Row you wind up 
in jail, in the booby hatch, or, if you're 
lucky, in the morgue.” 

Day and night this street echoes to 
the shuffling of an aimless army of men 
with little in common except misery. 
Most of them are old, smelling of sour 
wine and dirt, and there is neither de- 
fiance nor desperation about them 
only the patient humility of old men 
who are unwanted. 

On this night a Salvation Army cap- 
tain named Tom Crocker is conducting 
services on the sidewalk. “Come for- 
ward and tell your story to Jesus,” he 


The Loop is named for the pattern made by the elevated railway system which 
surrounds it. Commuters, hurrying home, cross Wabash Avenue under the “el.” 
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cries to the men huddled about him. A 
cornet and a drum beat out a solemn 
rhythm: “Are you washed, are you 
washed, are you washed in the blood of 
the Lamb?” From a tavern across the 
street comes the snort of a jukebox: 
“Come to me, my melancholy baby.” 

A young man in a business suit and a 
girl in a party dress get out of a taxicab 
and pause to listen. An old man with a 
gray, seamed face asks the young man 
for a quarter. The girl laughs. 

“What would you do with the quar- 
ter if we gave it to you?” she asks. The 
old man blinks, studies the couple for a 
clue to the best answer and decides to 
be honest. “Buy a drink, miss,” he says. 


AFTER DARK 


The drum throbs louder: “Are you 
washed, are you washed in the blood 
of the Lamb?” The jukebox wails: 
“Cuddle up and don't feel blue.” 

The young man is indignant at the 
old man. “That's the trouble with you 
bums,” he says. 

The voice of Captain Crocker rises 
above the noises of the street. ““There is 
mercy and hope for every one of you,” 
he says. 

“Come on, honey,” the girl tells the 
young man, “I'm dying for a drink.” 

The more genteel night life in the 
Loop is carried on amid plush and 
luxury. The area has some of the most 
celebrated dining and entertainment 
places in the land—as well as dozens of 
obscure, unpublicized bars-and-grills 
where the food is excellent. 

One of the best known of Loop 
hotels is the Palmer House, named 
after the fabulous Chicago pioneer, 
Potter Palmer. When he opened the 
Palmer House in 1873—-not the present 
building—it was the first totally fire- 
proof hotel in the United States. 
This was only two years after the great 
Chicago fire—which destroyed much of 
what is today the Loop—and conse- 
quently the fireproofing was an impor- 
tant asset in attracting customers. 

Potter, an able showman, issued a 
statement which, in effect, challenged 
anyone in the community to start a fire 
in any of his rooms. “The doors to the 
room are to be left closed for one 
hour,” Palmer said. “If at the expira- 
tion of this time the fire does not spread 
beyond the room, the person accepting 
this invitation is to pay for all damages 
and for the use of the room.” The chal- 
lenge was never accepted. The thing 
which made the most impression on the 
citizens was not the challenge itself 
but the fact that Palmer with typical 
acumen had remembered to include a 
charge for the use of the room during 
the test 

The Palmer House’s Empire Room 
is one of the most pleasing and attrac- 
tive dining places in the city. The enter- 
tainment is consistently excellent and 
it draws a tremendous number of 
patrons from out of town. At the next 
table, on this particular night, are a 
young man and a girl eating steak. She 
is telling him about her date of the 
previous evening and he is telling her 
about baseball. “This fellow was ter- 
rible,”’ she says. “We go to a wonderful 
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place called the Blue Note, and the 
music is wonderful and I'm loving it, 
and this guy makes a long face and says 
that bebop makes him sick at the 
stomach. But I'm real polite about it; 
I say to him, ‘Informatively, dear, this 
place wasn't meant for squares like 
you.”” 

“The White Sox made their mis- 
take,” he tells her, “when they let go of 
Jimmy Dykes as manager. Great man 
for handling young pitchers.” You 
have a feeling that these two will get 
along fine together. It should make for 
a charming relationship: bebop and 
baseball and beefsteak 

The Loop is a place of moods. Dur- 
ing the day it has an air of restlessness 
and expectancy, as though the future 
is outrunning the clock. At night the 
Loop puts on its party manners; it 
jiggles to the beat of a rhumboogie 
drum and shouts: “Kick ‘em high, 
girlie, the night’s a pup.” Midway be- 
tween midnight and dawn, the gaiety 
and the clamor are lulled to hollow 
echoes and the city either sleeps or rubs 
its eyes; during these early-morning 
hours, the Loop is a lonely place. 

Great things have happened in the 
Loop and great men have walked its 
streets. Only a few blocks away is the 
place where, in 1860, a watcher on a 
rooftop, stationed there to observe the 
milling convention delegates in the hall 
below, shouted to the crowds in the 
streets: “Abe Lincoln is nominated,” 
and then cannon boomed and bonfires 
flamed and the thunder of the people 
could be heard across the lake. 

Along these streets walked Potter 
Palmer, Marshall Field, Stephen Doug- 
las, a great lady named Jane Addams 
who founded Hull House, a people's 
governor named John Peter Altgeld, a 
writer named Carl Sandburg; and there 
was, of course, a shaggy rebel named 
Clarence Darrow who paced the court- 
room, snapping his red galluses, and 
saying: “I am pleading that we over- 
come cruelty with kindness and hatred 
with love. I know the future is on my 
side.” 


AMERICAN DREAM 


Tonight, out of the darkness, emerges 
a newsboy about fifteen years old; he is 
freckled, shabbily dressed and has a 
big grin. You buy a newspaper and ask 
him why he isn’t home in bed. “I don’t 
have time to sleep,” he says, “I got to 
get rich.” 

You ask him what he plans to do 
with his money once he makes it. 

“Why,” he says, “I'm going to buy 
a boat and sail al! day on the lake out 
there and eat nothing but steaks and 
smoke big cigars and eye them long- 
legged girls in their swimming suits.” 
You both smile at this, though neither 
of you is sure that he is joking. Then 
he walks off into the night, swaggering a 
little and sure of himself, as though he 
already had tomorrow tied down, se- 
cure in his hip pocket. You stand under 
the iron pillars of the elevated tracks 
and you know this town is young in 
spirit and always will be, for the good 
die young. and the young in spirit live 
forever. THE END 
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TENNESSEE 
(Continued from Page 51) 


their way to hurt them. Go after the 
people who do the hurting.” 

In a nation so extensive as ours, the 
American of one region often finds it 
difficult to understand the people of an- 
other, What little he thinks he knows is 
frequently true only in part or is a cruel 
caricature. So with the notion of Ten- 
nessee as a tragicomical area popu- 
lated by shaggy-eared mountaineers, 
book-burning fundamentalists and po- 
litical monstrosities, a backward land 
of social absurdities and racial discrimi- 
nation, where the Klansman, the politi- 
cal boss, the landowner and the funda- 
mentalist conspire against economic 
and moral evolution. 


THE POINTING FINGER 


Begin with the position of the Negro 
in Tennessee. Among the Southern 
states Tennessee is unusual in that its 
Negro population does not constitute 
an omnipresent problem, nor do its 
politicians emphasize the racial issue to 
any appreciable extent. 

A clue to this relative tranquillity 
lies in the composition of early Tennes- 
see agriculture and the accompanying 
role of the Negro slave. A majority of 
Tennessee's farms—and even its west- 
ern plantations—have always been 
relatively small. The farmer and planter 
owned but few slaves, and were in di- 
rect contact with them; and this closer, 
individual association had a humanizing 
effect upon master and slave alike, so 
that compassion was developed in the 
one and a more diverse capability in 
the other. 

An obvious result of the small-farm 
composition of Tennessee was a lower 
ratio of Negro to white than elsewhere 
in the cotton South. The Negro was 
never in a majority in Tennessee, and 
today the state’s 500,000 Negroes are 
only one sixth of its population, the 
lowest proportion in the Deep South. 
The social taboos are rigidly observed, 
but, particularly in Middle Tennessee, 
the Negro enjoys a happier status as 
landowner, voter and independent citi- 
zen than do his brothers in most of the 
rest of the South. More hopefully 
significant than anything else, perhaps, 
is the number and the quality of Ten- 
nessee’s educational institutions for 
Negroes and the general acceptance of 
Negro suffrage. 

There are in the state six major Negro 
colleges and universities, and two junior 
colleges. In Nashville more Negroes 
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are educated than in all non-Southern 
and nonsegregated colleges put to- 
gether, and they come to Tennessee 
from all over the country. 

But statistics on educational develop- 
ment cannot indicate the personal, hu- 
man element of white-Negro relation- 
ships in Tennessee—nor the friendship 
and respect that are accorded the out- 
standing Negro. It is unlikely that any 
Tennessee citizen is more esteemed than 
Dr. Charles S. Johnson, the president 
of Fisk University, a patient, scholarly 
scientist and educator whose faculty is 
bi-racial and whose school is the meet- 
ing ground for a yearly interracial con- 
ference of men of good will and hope- 
ful purpose. I doubt that any Tennes- 
sean is more liked by his patrons than 
is aged Aaron Taylor, custodian of the 
state law library, the only Negro in the 
United States to hold such a post. 

Nor is any musician, in or out of 
Tennessee, more loved than William C. 
Handy, the timeless genius of the 
mournful blues—young Bill Handy, 
Alabama-born, who refused to follow 
the steps of his minister father and 
grandfather, preferring the “sinful 
music” of the rivermen and the im- 
provisations of his first battered cornet; 
gaunt Bill Handy, hungry roustabout 
and day laborer, heading north on a 
freight train at twenty-one with the 
blues moaning in his head, to sing and 
play for dimes in saloons of Chicago. 

As for the ballot, Tennessee has of- 
fered less resistance to the Negro vote 
than has any other Southern state with 
the possible exception of Virginia. The 
results of this broader suffrage are not 
universally approved of or altogether 
encouraging. As with white voters, 
when the Negro voter is insecure eco- 
nomically or lacking in education, he is 
more likely to lend himself to mass 
manipulation. 

“Negroes don’t vote in Memphis,” 
Boss Ed Crump once observed with 
cynical truth, “they are voted.” This 
is less true in Memphis now than a few 
years ago; but it is still painfully true in 
Chattanooga. On the other hand, it is 
least symptomatic in Nashville, where 
the Negro is better educated, better led, 
better off financially and better re- 
garded. 

STRUGGLING UPWARD 

Not all the signs are so encouraging. 
The rioting in Columbia in 1946 is still 
an open wound. In the back country, 
hoodlums in masks and sheets prowl on 
occasion again, and men dare to boast 
that they are Klansmen. But their num- 
bers are few and their vicious beatings 
and intimidation have claimed as many 
white as Negro victims. 

Such matters make headlines. Others 
do not. In Nashville I talked with a 
young Fisk student, a war veteran who 
planned to be a teacher. We discussed a 
city election in which he had voted. He 
waved his hand expressively at the 
campus. 

“That's all we're asking,” he said. 
“A decent, equal education, and the 
ballot. We can win everything we de- 
serve to win with schools and the vote 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
And we won't scare anybody when we 
do it.” 


The headline curse extends to Ten- 
nessee’s politics. To the casual, distant 
critic, Tennessee politics means Ed- 
ward H. Crump of Memphis, a shrewd, 
vitriolic old man who looks like an 
ancient pixie in a windstorm, riding 
herd over his city for forty years and 
for fifteen years bossing his state. It 
means eastern Tennessee's election-day 
gunfights, and the pitched battle in 
Athens between young veterans and 
the thugs of the county machine which 
sought to steal the election. It means 
the poll tax, and the oldest unamended 
constitution in the United States—not 
a comma changed since 1870—a hope- 
lessly outdated document which denies 
duelists the right to hold office, forbids 
thé’ election of a minister to the legis- 
lature and relieves the citizen of the 
duty to bear arms “provided he will 
pay an equivalent to be determined by 
law.” 

Certainly self-government in Ten- 
nessee suffers greatly from indifference, 
petty venality, and factionalism. More 
than one governor, senator and con- 
gressman have been the creatures of the 
autocratic Red Snapper of Memphis. 
How strong has been his hold, up to the 
recent past, is humorously illustrated 
by the story of a gubernatorial candi- 
date who had expected Ed Crump’s 
backing and after happily announcing 
his candidacy, learned that the Mem- 
phis machine would support his oppo- 
nent. “Man,” commiserated a friend, 
“that sure puts you out on a limb.” 

“Limb, hell,” observed the wretched 
candidate. “I'm out on a twig.” 

But it is also fair to point out that 
Mister Crump’s town is not boss-ridden 
in the corrupt sense that characterized 
Hague’s Jersey City and the Kansas 
City of Pendergast. Memphis is a well- 
run, orderly, and relatively uncorrupt 
city—though that itself is dangerous, 
since it made Mr. Crump'’s totalitarian 
regime so attractive. And the boss man 
got his comeuppance in the summer 
of 1948, when the progressive Estes 
Kefauver won the United States sen- 
atorship, and Gordon Browning, once 
a Crump-backed governor, whom 
Crump hated most of all, became 
governor again. 


PUTTING SATAN TO WORK 


The angry campaign was vividly 
Tennessean, Crump compared Brown- 
ing to Judas Iscariot and called 
Kefauver the darling of the com- 
munists. But when the smoke cleared 
away, Kefauver and Browning were 
elected. They'll be talking about that 
one in Memphis and all over Tennessee 
for a long time to come. 

Most Tennesseans resemble their 


fellow mortals elsewhere in effecting a 


workable compromise between religion 
and human frailty. This adjustment 


| with reality is in the heroic tradition. A 


group of Memphis ladies of 110 years 
ago whose little Presbyterian church 
was heavily in debt decided to organize 
themselves into a sewing society and 
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hold a fair at which their handiwork 
would be sold. Near the church was a 
saloon owned by a generous citizen 
named Hart. The saloon was better 
equipped for holding a fair than was 
the church. So the ladies went to Mr. 
Hart, who readily consented to let them 
use the saloon. While the devil looked 
the other way, the Presbyterian ladies 
sold $700 worth of their work; and it 
may be hoped that the gentlemen of the 
church thenceforth gave Mr. Hart their 
patronage. 

Even the most unearthly character in 
Tennessee folklore made much the same 
kind of compromise. She was the Bell 
Witch, the spirit of old Kate Batts who 
after her death harried John Bell, his 
family and even his good friend Andy 
Jackson because she fancied that she 
had been cheated in a land deal. The 
Bell Witch didn’t restrict herself to 
hounding them alone, but spent her 
spare time attending every revival in 
Robertson County, moaning and 
shouting with the best; and raiding the 
county stills and getting unbelievably 
drunk. Since there were about as many 
stills as there were revivals, she must 
have been the busiest spirit in occult 
history. 
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The Bell Witch's divided devotion to 
the spiritual and the spirituous was not 
without more earthy emulation. The 
religious fervor, particularly of rural 
Tennesseans, is nevertheless real, and 
the majority of churchgoers worship 
simply and unaffectedly. Yet some do 
not. Tennessee has no monopoly on the 
masochists whose interpretation of 
Biblical passages leads them to ex- 
traordinary and sometimes fatal 
lengths; but these extremists do seem 
to thrive mightily in the Tennessee 
back country, and their performances 
are enough to chill the believer and the 
skeptic alike. 

Once | witnessed a Holy Roller re- 
vival held in a field at nighttime, and 
the preachers and performing lay- 
men—eight or ten of them—stood be- 
hind a long table on a crude, roofless 
platform. On the table burned yellowly 
a half-dozen kerosene lamps, the only 
illumination except for the stars. The 
five hundred or so worshipers and 
curious spectators sat on soap boxes, 
logs and the ground itself. It didn’t take 
the preachers long to work themselves 
and many of their audience into a gib- 
bering frenzy. Leaders and participants 
alike broke into the weird unintelligible 
supplication that they call speaking in 
the Unknown Tongue; and as the 
frenzy increased, men and women be- 
gan grunting and moaning and laugh- 
ing insanely. Here and there trans- 


figured believers jerked uncontrollably, 
a chant of “Oh, sweet Jesus, sweet 
Jesus” keeping time with the gyrations. 
The lamps were white hot. At the 
climax, the preachers lifted the searing 
lamp globes from their bases and 
fondled them with their bare hands. 

It is difficult sometimes to laugh 
without also marveling. And sometimes 
one wonders at the laughter. A quarter 
of a century has passed since the trial 
of young John T. Scopes in Dayton, a 
pleasant, hill-girdled little Tennessee 
city, tree-lined, thriving, remote from 
the outside world. No other event in 
Tennessee's history brought it so much 
notoriety. 


THE DAYTON DRAMA 


Among the citizens of Dayton was 
George Rappleyea, a distinguished en- 
gineer, who in the spring of 1925 found 
himself vexed by a new state law which 
forbade the teaching of any theory of 
man’s beginnings that ran counter to 
the Biblical story of creation. It oc- 
curred to Mr. Rappleyea that it would 
be good publicity for Dayton if a test 
case were to be made there. In a Day- 
ton drugstore, he suggested to young 
John Scopes, a Northerner and biology 
teacher in the high school, that he put 
his head on the chopping block. Rapple- 
yea would bring charges against Scopes. 
Scopes agreed. 

Dayton got all the publicity that the 
little group had bargained for, and 
more. Overnight, John Scopes became a 
martyred hero to the Eastern press, 
and Tennessee a target for derisive on- 
slaught. The American Civil Liberties 
Union rushed to Scopes’ aid; Arthur 
Garfield Hays and Dudley Field 
Malone joined the defense forces. They 
were to be overshadowed by Clarence 
Darrow, who had also immediately 
volunteered his services. The state 
prosecutors found a no less notable ally 
in William Jennings Bryan, who in his 
later years had increasingly concerned 
himself with the defense of fundamen- 
talist beliefs 

With the trial, Dayton became a car- 
nival town and a crank’s paradise as 
fundamentalism mobilized against the 
invaders, twice damned as atheists and 
Yankees. Across the main street hung 
a banner: “The Sweetheart Love of 
Jesus Christ and Paradise Street is At 
Hand. Do You Want to be a Sweet 
Angel? Itemize Your Sins and Iniqui- 
ties for Eternal Life. If You Come Clean 
God Will Talk Back to You in Voice.” 
The little city’s pretty streets were lined 
with peanut, hot-dog and lemonade 
stands. Quasi-religious barkers peddied 
pamphlets bearing such provocative 
titles as “Hell and the High Schools,” 
and “God or Gorilla?” In the hot July 
night, revivalists shouted from beneath 
swinging lanterns, and white and Negro 
minstrels sang the praises of the Lord 

Darrow and Bryan, once political 
allies and friends, shouted their con- 
tempt for each other in the sweltering 
courtroom and on the lawn to which 
court was moved. “Bigots and igno- 
ramuses,” cried Darrow. ‘The only 
purpose Mr. Darrow has,” spoke the 
tormented Bryan, “is to slur at the 
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Bible.” Once they came near exchang- 
ing blows. 

The audience movingly and unex- 
pectedly gave Dudley Field Malone 
the greatest ovation of the trial when 
he pleaded for the defense: 

“There is never a duel with truth. 
The truth always wins and we are not 
afraid of it; the truth is no coward. The 
truth does not need the law. The truth 
does not need the forces of govern- 
ment. The truth does not need Mr. 
Bryan. The truth is imperishable, eter- 
nal and immortal, and needs no human 
agency to support it... .” 

The jury found John Scopes guilty, 
as he and his associates expected. He 
was fined $100. Five days later William 
Jennings Bryan died in his sleep on a 
Sunday afternoon, exhausted in mind 
and body and shocked to the breaking 
point by the savage disbelief of his 
adversary. 

The case was appealed to the State 
Supreme Court which upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the statute. But the 
court made further appeal impossible. 
It found that the trial judge had erred 
in assessing the $100 fine, as that should 
have been the jury’s prerogative, and 
recommended a ncllepros to the Attor- 
ney General. 

“The Court is informed,” the Chief 
Justice said, “that the plaintiff in error 
is no longer in the service of the state. 
We see nothing to be gained by pro- 
longing the life of this bizarre case.” 

The Attorney General accepted the 
recommendation, precluding appeal to 
the United States Supreme Court. And 
the law remains on the books. 


FVA 


The ballad’s tune is Old English, but 
the words are as new as a miracle that 
came into being only seventeen years 
ago; and above them throbs another 
and wordless song, the ballad of water 
at work for man. Here is man’s ballad, 
as genuine as any that was handed 
down from mountain father to remém- 
bering son: 


My name is William Edwards, 
1 live down Cove Creek way, 
I'm working on a project 
They call the TVA. 


The government begun it 
When I was just a child, 

But now they are in earnest 
And Tennessee's gone wild. 


Oh, see them boys a-comin’ 
Their government they trust. 
Just hear their hammers ringing, 

They ll build that dam or bust. 


The clean, purposeful dams tower 
high in the land of a continuing miracle, 
the land of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. “You can’t tear those dams 
down,” said Wendell Willkie, who tried, 
as president of Commonwealth and 
Southern, to keep them from rising; 
tried understandably and with convic- 
tion, in a gigantic battle of economic 
concepts and of survival. He lost his 
fight, but not his stature. Tennessee won 
the fight and gained also in stature; and 
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in the long run no American has been 
in reality a loser. 

Consider first the valley of the Ten- 
nessee. Its area is four fifths as large as 
all England. Upon the mountains which 
shadow the sources of the Tennessee 
there fall annually 6000 tons of water 
to the acre. From the mountains, the 
water seeks its own level, rushing down 
the green slopes in a thousand creeks, 
into a host of small rivers, and thence 
into the Tennessee. In the wake of the 
eroding water, two and a half million 
acres have been lost. Another four and 
a half million have been reduced to 
submarginal usefulness. The Tennes- 
see, roaring downhill—it descends nearly 
600 feet from Knoxville to Paducah— 
was no friend to the harassed valley. 

For almost a hundred years the shoal- 
infested river into which the mountain 
rainfall emptied has fascinated and 
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challenged the engineer, the dreamer 
and the land planner with its potential 
power, its defiance of the navigator, its 
unpredictable rampages. No agency, 
public or private, seemingly possessed 
the resources, the vision and the capa- 
bility to conquer the perverse, unortho- 
dox river. 

And then, early in his first term, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt asked for the creation 
of a Tennessee Valley Authority. The 
long fight of Sen. George Norris of 
Nebraska neared an end. The TVA’s 
objectives were to be “maximum flood 
control, maximum development of the 
river for navigation, maximum genera- 
tion of electric power consistent with 
flood control and navigation, proper use 
of marginal lands, proper methods of 
reforestation of all lands in the drain- 
age basin suitable for reforestation, and 
the economic and social well-being of 
the people living in the basin.” 

Chester Williams, together with his 
red-cheeked wife, became the millionth 
consumer of TVA power over a year 
ago. Not customer, but consumer, for 
TVA sells only to municipalities and 
co-operatives and these sell to the mil- 
lion customers. 

Everybody made quite a ceremony of 
it at Chester Williams’ Oakview Farm. 
A barbecue. A special present of a wash- 
ing machine for Mrs. Williams. Hand- 
shaking with neighbors, county agents, 
representatives of the 140 co-operatives, 
state officials and TVA representatives. 
Two hundred people and more, and all 
of them mindful of the old oil stove and 
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kerosene lamps stacked for discard on 
the back porch, the sooty washing ket- 
tle abandoned beside the tool shed. 

And speeches. Chester Williams, a 
cotton farmer who tends diligently his 
100 acres, listened with pride and some 
wonder to James P. Pope, who is one 
of the three directors of the TVA. 

“Mrs. Williams will no longer have 
to use the old windlass and make the 
many weary steps between the well and 
the kitchen,” Jim Pope said to Chester 
Williams and his understanding neigh- 
bors. “Mr. Williams will no longer have 
to hunt matches for the oil lamps. . . .” 

That made sense to Chester Williams. 
So did some other things that Jim Pope 
said: 

“In 1933 there were only 15,000 elec- 
trified farms in the valley. Today there 
are about 300,000. When TVA began, 
only a little more than three per cent of 
the region's farms had electric service. 
Now two thirds of the farms in the val- 
ley have electricity. The remaining one 
third are being electrified at the rate of 
six to seven thousand a month. . . .” 


VALLEY MIRACLE 


Inside the imitation brick, two-story 
house the unfamiliar electric lamp 
burned in the parlor, above the new 
radio. In the kitchen gleamed a long- 
hungered-after refrigerator and an elec- 
tric stove, a home freezer and a clothes 
washer. Outside hummed the well’s 
electric pump. 

“I'm proud for her,” said Chester 
Williams, who had bought and paid for 
the additions, nearly two thousand dol- 
lars’ worth, out of the sweat of his brow. 
“These contraptions are going to be a 
great help to her and relieve her of a 
lot of work.” In the encyclopedia of un- 
derstatement this observation should 
rank high. 

The cameras clicked. Past the Wil- 
liamses hurried more friends and neigh- 
bors, eying a lowering sky. Mrs. Wil- 
liams thanked them al! for coming. 

“They picked us as the millionth cus- 
tomer because they thought we were an 
average farm family,” she said. “I guess 
we are. We've been farming this land 
for over twenty-five years. But until 
TVA and REA came along, there wasn't 
much chance of even getting electric 
lights. I think TVA is the most wonder- 
ful organization that ever operated any- 
where. And we're going to start living a 
little easy.” 

The Williamses, millionth consumers 
and selected couple among the 
farmer Americans of the Tennessee 
Valley, have been released from archaic 
captivity. No more sooty kettles in the 
back yard. No more knuckle-cracking 
washboards and toting water from the 
spring. No hot water heated over a 
wood stove. No energy-sapping fires in 
summer to put up the vegetables and 
preserves and meat. No more wood 
chopping in the back yard and cooling 
the milk in the springhouse. 


* * * 


“Maximum generation of electric 
power.... 

This is what the President of the 
United States said on August 6, 1945: 
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“It is an atomic bomb. It is a harnessing 
of the basic power of the universe. The 
force from which the sun draws its 
powers has been loosed against those 
who brought war to the Far East.” 

Two days later, Col. K. D. Nichols, 
district engineer at a place of which 
most Americans had never heard—a 
place in Tennessee named Oak Ridge— 
added a little more to the awesome story 
that the world was piecing together. 

“The nearby sources of electricity in 
large amounts from the TVA has been 
the chief factor in locating the plant at 
Oak Ridge,” he said. 


CITY OF MYSTERY 


A model for military brevity. Behind 
it lay the saga of new, urgent dams, 
completed far ahead of schedule out of 
men’s sweat and guts and lives—mas- 
sive Fontana and Kentucky and Doug- 
las and Cherokee—so that more power 
might be generated in the Tennessee 
Valley. Behind it the unwritten history 
of a secret city that sprang up in a 
place called Happy Valley, a remote, 
unsettled and peaceful region eighteen 
miles from Knoxville. Behind it, the 
key to victory in an awesome race 
among nations. At the peak of what 
was known as the Manhattan Project, 
75,000 people lived in the guarded, aus- 
tere settlement, themselves ignorant of 
the task at which they labor: and 
conscious only that its purpose was 
dreadful, vital, linked to the winning 
of a war that seemed so far away. 

Oak Ridge is, in great part, still a 
place of mystery, but it is now an open 
city too. Its population, shrunk to a 
stable 32,000, has begun an orderly 
growth. Permanent homes and business 
buildings rise; it has its own newspa- 
per; and almost in the shadow of the 
guarded plants women work their rose 
gardens, and men sitintheir shirt sleeves 
on cool porches. Perhaps they would 
not be so normally occupied had not 
the vast scheme for harnessing the 
water power of the Tennessee Valley 
begun unfolding seventeen years before. 
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And there is one especial place in 
Oak Ridge where the visitor can say, 
“This is understandable, this is Amer- 
ican, this is part of my past, part of my 
children’s future—I pray.” Surprisingly, 
it is the Museum of Atomic Energy, 
the first permanent center devoted to 
telling only the story of the atom. 

I do not say there is reassurance in 
the scale models, the maps and the dia- 
grams which depict and superficially 
explain the plants in which U-235 is 
separated, the uranium chain-reacting 
pile, the preparation of radioisotopes 
and the creation of power from nuclear 
energy. But there are two moments in 
the museum which all can understand. 
The first comes when a guide asks the 
visitor for a dime. The dime is made 
radioactive before the donor's eyes and 
returned to him in a souvenir mount- 
ing. The second comes in the exhibit 
for the youngsters. There the atom- 
splitting process is explained in cartoons 
and dialogue by Dagwood and other 
beloved cartoon-strip characters. 

Step right up, folks, see the atom dem- 
onstration, only 


twenty-five cents for 
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adults, five cents for children—and dear 
God, let it go on like this... . 

Visionary Senator Norris could not 
have foreseen the outcome of his strug- 
gle “waged on behalf of the common 
people against the combined forces of 
monopoly and human greed.” The dis- 
tant enemy which TVA helped destroy 
had carried monopoly and greed to a 
far ghastlier extreme than the Nebraskan 
who loved humanity could have even 
imagined. Nor could he have envisioned 
or understood more hopeful ends, the 
promise of the radioactive isotopes from 
the laboratories of Oak Ridge, for the 
healing of man and the enrichment of 
society. 

Maximum generation of electric 
power... . A great cloud over Hiro- 
shima, a secret weapon that is secret no 
longer, a crossroads that branches from 
Happy Valley in Tennessee to the outer 
reaches of the earth. 

Surely David Lilienthal was thinking 
of such matters long ago, in his first 
speech on the social implications of TVA. 

“Those who believe that things as 
they are cannot be improved will won- 
der why we are concerned with a better 
planning of economic and social life,” 
he mused. “But those with a sense of 
humanity, who see all about them want 
in the midst of plenty—factories idle 
while men need the products which man- 
ufacturers want to produce, millions of 
farmers desperate because they have 
produced too much while other millions 
of men go hungry for lack of these very 
crops—those who see these distressing 
facts and are perplexed and troubled 
by them will join in any intelligent 
effort to bring a bit more order into a 
world which so desperately cries for it.” 

A bit more order. Fields rustling with 
green, thick pastures where once the 
red gullies tore away earth’s life... . 
White-faced Herefords and heavy- 
uddered Jerseys where a cotton farmer 
once told the tax collector to take the 
land and be damned. . . . The sheen of a 
fat bass in the sunlight on Norris 
Lake. . . . The tinted-glass windows of 
small factories, and large, in a valley 
that once begged for industry at any 
cost... the yellow glow of electric 
lights, high on a mountainside at night, 
the hum of the washing machine and 
the refrigerator in a tenant's cabin, the 
swelling deposits, the proud towns .. . 
the stately parade of the steel trans- 
mission towers of TVA . . . the red and 
yellow and green lights on the switch- 
board of the control room at Chicka- 
mauga.... 

“We wanted those dams to have the 
honest beauty of a fine tool, for TVA 
was a tool to do a job for men in a 
democracy,” said David Lilienthal. 


AND TV-HO! 


People have to play even while they 
work out their destiny— and that means, 
among other things, that you don’t need 
to approve TVA in whole or in part to 
enjoy it. Ask anyone who has gone on 
the annual TV-Ho! cruise upriver from 
Paducah to Knoxville, 630 miles of fun 
and adventure and surprise 

On the waterfront of river-wise Padu- 
cah, a Negro baptism ceremony among 


the willows; beyond the shrieking peni- 


tents, the oil barges, the present that is 
background for the past. . . . Lake Ken- 
tucky, a long, blue 184 miles from 
Kentucky Dam to Pickwick ; and on it a 
trim small ketch, heeling to a sudden 
squall, its sails rare yet on the trans- 
formed river. . . . Storm-whipped white- 
caps scudding across Lake Pickwick, 
toward the overtaken foothills, while the 
smaller craft, shepherded by the TV A and 
Coast Guard patrol boats, make for the 
snug, well-marked safety harbors. .. . 


STREAM OF HISTORY 


We came ashore the first night, in 
a warm, drenching rain, at Johnson- 
ville, where a great, bitterly contested 
steam-generating plant will supplement 
the river’s water power. The rain 
couldn't halt the first of the catfish and 
hushpuppy receptions for the most 
pampered voyagers in the history of 
navigation. The rain just made the fish 
and the barbecue, the crisp hot corn- 
meal slabs and coffee taste better. 

Always in Tennessee the past intruding 
upon the present. 

On this site, General Forrest and his 
cavalry ambushed a Federal flotilla, sink- 
ing some gunboats and supply boats and 
capturing others. The sunken craft lie 
deep now beneath the higher waters of 
the lake, and far from the newer shore- 
line, too deep for boys to dive, as they 
once did, for mementos of the dead; and 
on the shore here will rise a generative 
force a thousand thousand times as pow- 
erful as ever were the broken boats that 
strew the river bottom. 

The first night, Johnsonville. The 
second, Pickwick Landing, where the 
dead fish bobbed crazily as we rose in 
the swirling waters of the lock ; where in 
the sheltered cove, the voyagers sang 
and fished and swam in the dying rain; 
where only a few miles from Shiloh 
battlefield—so green and tended now 
above its buried thousands—a mam- 
moth automobile carrier churned up- 
stream with its glistening load. 

And then the thriving little cities of 
Alabama, where the river curves south- 
ward, loops eastward and rises again 
toward Tennessee. Chickamauga Dam 
at Chattanooga, in the shadow of Look- 
out Mountain after the mountain-girt 
passage that they rightly call the Grand 
Canyon of the Tennessee. Watts Bar. 
And great Norris Dam. 

Everywhere the pride and the confi- 
dence, the friendly hosts talking of plants 
and pay rolls and a burgeoning agricul- 
ture. Everywhere the fish fries, the barbe- 
cues, the whole-souled entertainment of 
friendly people who want you to know 
how far they’ ve come and how much fur- 
ther they intend to go. And everywhere 
the pleasant shock of contrast. Boys 
swim yet in the subdued waters, bobbing 
distantly in the waves of the Diesel- 
powered tows. Men in skiffs fish within 
earshot of the droning turbines at Wilson 
Dam, the nucleus of the noble dream: 
the hillman’s cabin looks down upon the 
nitrate plant; the workmen on the new 
country club can see below them the long- 
ragged farm that now responds to guid- 
ance, and Knoxville, journey’s end. 

THE END 
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overtime. cherish Britisii manners but hanker for bone-breaking sports 








A firsthand report on our 


Far-Eastern a e cockiest 


continent on earth 


D James A. Ko houin 


AT dusk, your plane rushes toward Australia, 
and the heavens come alive with color. The dying 
sun inflames the clouds. Then, in the darkness, 
the great empty continent looms up. In the dis- 
tance, a lighthouse flashes. You can feel the lone- 
liness that engulfs this mighty land. 

Suddenly below you explode the million lights 
of Sydney. On half a hundred hillsides, down 
many bays, you see the brilliance of Australia’s 
metropolis, home of nearly two million people. 

Few approaches to the nations of the world 
can be so spectacular, so portentous. 





Here is a land of untold capacities. Australia is 
the only nation that absorbs an entire continent. 
It is a vast country, about the size of the United 
States. It is also a violent land, often alluring, 
often forbidding. And it is empty, with no more 
inhabitants than the city of New York. Australia’s 
deserts are more cruel than the Sahara, yet it 
abounds in mineral wealth. Its people are cou- 
rageous, yet n two thirds of them huddle 
within twenty miles of the sea, while the dead 
heart of their continent lies barren. 

Today Australia faces the challenge of an un- 
known future. She stands, like a bewildered 
woman, at the schizophrenic moment, bedazzled 
by flattering choices, frightened by o,pressive 
dilemmas. She has no clear idea of what she wants 
to become. 

Formerly an agricultural nation, Australia is 

»w dabbling in manufactures in the hope of be- 
coming self-sufficient. There is an Australian air- 
plane, a fine Australian car, some talk of a tele- 
vision set. Prices reflect the older economy. The 
best filet mignon you ever tasted is twenty-nine 
cents a pound. On the other hand, a good suit of 
clothes, made of Australian wool which has been 
woven into cloth in England, costs eighty-five 
dollars. An electric mixer for the kitchen ts 
seventy, and a very average refrigerator sells for 
four hundred and fifty-seven dollars. But a 
haircut is eighteen cents. 

Nor can Australia decide what part of the 
world she belongs to. Up to 1919, she imagined 
herself a part of Europe, an English shire once 
removed. Then came the “Australasian period,” 
when it was believed that white Australians were 
destined to guide their teeming brown and yellow 
brothers to a civilized society. Now Australasia, 
as an idea, is passé—even though a major bank 
is stuck with the name—because Australians 
realize that if any guiding is done, it may very 
well be the brown boys guiding the white. In the 
bitter days of 1942, when Japan was bombing 
Darwin at will, there was a brief period when 
Australians thought their destiny lay with Canada 
ind the United States. Now, while acknowledg- 
ing that, for defense, she must rely on America, 
she’s still not sure where she belongs. 

Most important of all, she can’t decid: what 
her system of life should be. People shout for 
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A dust haze follows cattle breasting the Roper River in In the hinterland, blacks don savage finery 

_search of new pastures in the bleak Northern Territory. for the corroboree, age-old tribal dance. 


The Houses of Parliament at Canberra, opened in 1927, stand on ancient hunting grounds of the aborigines. 
The site is now Australia's Capital Territory, a Federal seat of government resembling our District of Columbia. 


Melbourne, the nation’s second city, traces a White civilization hits a cosmopolitan high point in 


highly urban skyline above the River Yarra. Conberra when the capital set gathers for cocktails. 
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Sydney, second city of the British Empire. Aussie hearts race with pride over their youthful, enor- 
mously vital metropolis, whose harbor ranks with the finest in the world and whose massive bridge, a 
colossus of its type, compares wiih the Eiffel Tower and the Statue of Liberty as a national symbol. 


more production—but work about thirty-five 
hours a week. They insist that life be modern— 
but prefer the good old ways of doing things. 
They are intensely individualistic (the “Australian 
boxing glove” is the business end of a broken 
bottle)}—yet they surrender many enterprises to 
state socialism, which runs most of them at a loss. 
And, although they must “populate or perish,” 
they don’t like foreign immigrants. 

At the same time they are the most hospitable 
English-speaking people on earth. 


Sydney Harbor is the finest I have ever seen. 
It isa fairy-tale body of water surrounded by little 
houses with red roofs. It is a superb lake set amid 
a nest of friendly hills. Long promontories stretch 
out into the bay to form anchorages which no 
storm can molest. Three of the land fingers are 
public parks, so that no matter where you are in 
the busy harbor, you feel close to country parks. 

Sydney itself is like London, but prettier. It 
consists of many small towns banded together in 
their common dependence on the harbor and on 
Sydney Bridge, the big, utilitarian span that links 
the main city with its northern suburbs. This is 
the national symbol of Australia, like the Statue 


of Liberty or the Eiffel Tower. Outsiders find it 
something less than beautiful, but no Australian 
will admit this. 

As you walk through Sydney, you feel that 
around the next corner you must come upon 
open countryside. But the city stretches for miles. 
Traffic is the city’s curse, because there are few 
adequate streets. In the shopping district, side- 
walks are divided into lanes by yellow stripes, to 
keep pedestrians from crushing one another. It 
has even been suggested by wits that shoppers 
walk north on one side of the street and south on 
the other. 

Where Sydney's streets are treacherous, Mel- 
bourne’s are almost unbelievably handsome. 
Many are ninety-nine feet wide, and St. Kilda 
Road is a full three chains—198 feet—across, a 
flowering wonderland with exotic trees planted 
down the middle. This beautiful city of a million 
and a quarter ranks second to Sydney in popula- 
tion, but it claims superiority over Sydney in four 
respects: its football is rougher, its giris are pret- 
tier, its loyalty to England is more constant, and 
its beer is much better. 

Australians must consume ten times as much 
beer as they do milk. Saloons, called hotels—with 
a crust of bread for a meal and a snarl if you ask 
for a room—close their doors promptly at 6 P.M. 
And from five o'clock on, an Australian hotel is 
like something out of Dante. 

You've finished a day’s work and drop into 
your favorite pub for a couple of quick ones. At 
the door a blast of foul air, smoke and shattering 
noise greets you. Around the bar—an oval per- 
haps fifty feet in length—is jammed a struggling 
mass of men. The barmaids are slinging schooners 
as fast as their hands will. They move in a kind of 
mechanical daze and speak to no one. 

You stand at the edge of the crowd and shout 
for your pint. No one notices you, so you start 
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slowly to elbow your way to the bar. Somebody’s 
beer slops over you. You see a friend and shout 
at him. He bangs on the bar with his glass and 
finally gets hold of a pint for you. As he passes it 
back over the heads of others, some of it spills. 

At quarter to six, a bouncer begins to bellow 
in a mournful chant, “Come on, boys! Drink up! 
Drink up!” At five to six, he cries pleadingly, 
“Closing, boys, closing!”” Men order frantically, 
and those at the bar line up three or four. The 
bedlam increases. At six, the doors are slammed 
shut and a loud gong begins to ring. Now the 
bouncer cries, “Please, drink up!”’ The lucky ones 
at the bar toss off one pint after another. In a 
corner, Tim O'Farrell carefully pours his beer into 
a growler. In a nation where there isn’t enough of 
anything (except food) beer is the greatest short- 
age of all. Saloons save their bottled stuff for old 
friends, so when Tim has a guest in for the eve- 
ning, he has to serve whatever stale booze he’s 
been able to sneak out of the bar. 

No Australian likes such a system. It is a 
travesty on the good fellowship of English pubs. 
Workingmen guzzle like animals and reel home 


Trammie: On many Sydney tram runs, passengers 
pony up their pennies with a gallant flourish. 


Life in Sydney 


Label: The boater tags a lad as a student, and 
his hatband proclaims which school he attends. 
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drunk. Yet whenever late closing is put to a vote, 
it’s invariably defeated—by the women. They 
say, “Sure my husband comes home drunk. But 
he does come home.” 

Even better than beer, Australians love sports. 
In number of participants, tennis is the prime 
game, as the Aussies proved last summer, by 
winning the Davis Cup from the United States in 
decisive fashion. But they also have a strong 
baseball league, with junior teams in uniforms 
donated by Bing Crosby. Sea bathing amounts to 
i national pastime, along with “surfing” or riding 
the combers that thunder in from the Pacific. The 
beaches are perfect, and each is protected by 
colorful lifesaving clubs—handsomely outfitted 
young men who parade like wooden soldiers as 
they go to drill. 

R. & R. competitions—rescue and resusci- 
tation—are held throughout the season. “Pa- 
tients” swim to distant buoys, where they 
“drown.” On the beach a team of five goes 
through motions as stylized as a ballet. The belt- 
man—rescuer—swims madly out to the buoy, 
while the shore crew pays out a long silken rope 


Smoko: Work hits the doldrums twice a day while 
everybody takes ten for tea, with cigarette chaser. 


from a reel. Now they wind it up, dragging the 
two swimmers back to shore, and resuscitate the 
drowned man..On show days, it’s a game. On 
other days, it saves thousands of lives. 
Australian beaches have a special problem. The 
surf is so rough that dentures are knocked loose. 
At low tide, the guards collect them and place 
them in rows, in tront of the bath house, where dis- 
traught owners can claim their own. But in recent 
years, bums have been slipping in, trying the chom- 
pers for size, and walking off with a set that fits. 


SPORTING WARS 


The great games are football and cricket. 
Australians play four kinds of football, each 
rougherthan the other: soccer(eleven men, kick the 
ball); rugby union (fifteen men, handle or kick); 
rugby league (thirteen men, rougher rules); and 
Australian rules (eighteen men, kick, run,” drib- 
ble, roughest of all). Body contact is violent, 
hospitalization frequent. Papers on Monday are 
a report of lacerations, who kicked whom, 
referees’ explanations as to why the riot developed 
and formal protests. One game in Sydney resulted 


Filling station: At 


hot-woter stands, fill their billies, brew a 


outdoor events, Aussies swarm to 
“cuppo.” 


in four fractures, a riot, and the public censure 
of two officials. 

Even cricket—that dullest of games—becomes 
murder when Australians are involved. For some 
years England had dominated play for the Ashes, 
cricket's mythical Davis Cup, but in the 1920's 
one of the game’s greatest players appeared in a 
small Australian town. He was Don Bradman, 
cricket's Babe Ruth, Ty Cobb and Joe DiMaggio 
rolled into one. He mesmerized the opposition. 
Sometimes he batted for days, scoring double 
and triple centuries. 

He was knighted by the King for having prac- 
tically murdered English bowlers. But his victims 
got even. In the 1930's they developed two bowl- 
ers of super speed who heaved the ball right at 
Bradman’s head. When he tried to defend himself 
with his bat, the English captain posted half his 
team in the infield, And the great Bradman 
popped up. 

This was Outrageous sportsmanship—wasn’t 
cricket, you know—but there was no rule against 
it. The Ashes deteriorated into a brawl. At Ade- 


laide, the English were (Continued on Page 103) 





Flash: Good news or bad, telegrams are 
fun to, get. Above, one of the reasons. 


follows the British pattern with Aussie gusto and originality 


Safety rule: One-way lanes, ignored in slack hours, 
cut down shoppers’ collisions when the rush is on. 


Urgency: In pubs, elbow room disappears around five, 
when thirsty men begin racing the six-o'clock closing time. 


Calm: Barristers leave court in robes 
and wigs, stroll the streets to lunch. 











Bondi Beach, one of Sydney's twenty golden-sanded spots. Hun- 
dreds more, all in hard use, dot Australia’s 11,000-mile coast. 


The heavy Pacific surf calls for elaborate lifesaving measures. 
Here a crack boat team heads into the dangerous combers. 
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Rescue squads parace smartly, competing for national cham- 
pionships. Discipline is stern, duties risky, yet all serve free. 


a 

Nanette Allen mans the reel that pulls in drowning vic- 
tims. On beaches with a gentle surf, Australian girls 
band into lifesaving clubs and take over from the men. 











Hardy Australian pioneers push 
deep into the interior. rolling back 


the barren bush (o create 


a land of abundance 


(Continued from Page 101) —tazzed worse than the 
Giants are booed in Brooklyn. Books were written 
and there was some talk of dissolving the Empire. 

Finally, the rules were changed. You could no 
longer pack the infield, but by this time Australia 
had two very fast bowlers and England none. So, 
in the 1948 tests, Australian bowlers banged mur- 
derous shots right at English heads, and more 
books were written. New rules were proposed, 
and this year the body bowling was minimized, 
but the Aussies say, “No matter the rules. We'll 
still win.”” Say the English, “Goodness! They play 
as if all they wanted was to win.” Reply the 
Aussies, “We do.” 

Horse racing is the national sport, betting the 
national vice. In early November, when the Mel- 
bourne Cup isrun at beautiful Flemington Race- 
course, the whole continent goes mad. No self- 
respecting Australian is caught without “some- 
thing going in the Cup.” The betting mania is 
unbelievable. Even lotteries are popular. State 
governments use them to support hospitals, and 
famous ones like The Golden Casket have been 
running for years. First prize in a big one might 
consist of two furnished homes, a $3000 sport 
car, and an income for life. Horse punters—as 
serious betters are called—like doubles and all 
ups (parlays). A Melbourne clerk recently picked 
eight winners in a row, and won $65,000. 


HORSEFPLESH HOLIDAY 


To see the national spirit at its best, one must 
visit Oak Park for the August meeting. Oak Park 
is a cattle station on the vast mountain plains of 
Northern Queensland, 200 miles from the nearest 
city. There is no town, no railway, nothing but a 
big open space where the maximum amount of 
fun can be had. 

People begin to arrive six days before the races, 
some of them in chartered planes from places 400 
miles away. They tent on station land. There’s a 
dance every night in the wool shed. Women wear 
their best. Right promptly the men—some of 
them near millionaires—start to “lay the dust.” 
They keep this up for six days, and then the 
serious drinking begins. 

By race time, Oak Park looks like a gold-rush 
town. Only amateur jockeys and inexperienced 
horses are run, but the betting is astronomical. A 
caterer has set up a shack where he feeds hundreds 
every day. Fellows and girls dance all night 





and raise hell all day. Reported a friend with a 
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Myall Downs Station, some 200 miles inland from Brisbane, spreads over 24,000 acres of productive 
land. Only 26 years ago this was part of the grim Australian Outbacx, parched and overrun by wild dogs. 








Roy J. Doolin and one of his four sons, who help run 
Myall Downs, look over seed wheat ready to be sowed. 


A long way from any barbershop, the 
Doolin boys trim eoch other's hair. 


Shearing the 15,000 sheep requires outside experts, 
who clip a ten-pound coat of wool in a minute or two. 


Polo now burns off some of the energy the 
Doolins once spent in conquering the bush. 
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The Flying Dector Service 
watches over the lonely spaces, 
relieving the dread 


of suffering without help 


Dr. John G. Woods packs more than medicine on his 
flying trips Outback. Here he prescribes for a doll. 


Advice on minor ailments is radioed to pa- 
tients, who keep well-stocked medical kits. 


faraway look, “Oak Park! Never in me life did I 
see such beautiful fist fights!” 

The Australian is a powerful man, primarily 
Irish and English, and he loves his freedom. His 
ancestors were petty convicts—"‘selected by some 
of the smartest judges in England’’—who had to 
be sent to Australia after the American Revolu- 
tion ended the traffic to Pennsylvania and Geor- 
gia. The Australian's Mayflower is the famous 
First Fleet of eleven ships which landed in 1788. 
Later, when Captain Bligh of the Bounty was 
sent out to knock some discipline into the local 
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The FlyingDoctor circies Tibooburra, a tiny dab of habitation surrounded by empty plains. He stops here 
regularly to make rounds in the isolated hospital—a routine 200-mile hop from his base at Broken Hill. 


When a case is serious, the doctor's plane becomes an am- 
bulance, whisks the sufferer to the hospital at Broken Hill. 


lads, they proved too tough for him. They told 
him to go on back home, and he did. 

The attitude survives today. You've never been 
insulted until you offend an Australian. One rov- 
ing journalist, accustomed to the courtesies of 
American shops, returned to Melbourne and 
sought to buy his wife some chocolates. “Don’t 
have any,” the clerk snapped. 

“But there’s a box in the window!” the jour- 
nalist protested. The clerk stopped dead, cupped 
his hands and yelled, “Hi, Mabel! Come ‘ere! 
It's the bloody Duke of Gloucester!” 
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On a remote sheep station a hired hand lies ill, but 
not neglected—thanks to the Flying Doctor Service. 


When the famous actor Robert Morley gave 
Sydney stagehands the same aloof treatment he 
had dispensed in London and New York, they 
said nothing. But opening night of Edward, My 
Son was a riot. Curtains didn’t work, the phone 
behaved disgracefully, and when Morley switched 
on a light, nothing happened. Said one, ““We gave 
him the old Australian handshake.” 

4 railroad crew in Queensland had a boss de- 
scribed as “the finest man who ever drew breath.” 
But one cantankerous workman set out to lay 
him low and one day did so. Said the others, 
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“Jake was right. We was gettin’ to like the boss 
too much,” 

Australians prize this arrogance, even when 
directed against themselves. The journalist who 
was accused of mistaking himself for the Duke 
says, “I like it that way. When I was a lad, sheep 
shearers got three dollars for shearing a penful. 
And if the owner didn’t like the results, he might 
not pay. You touched your cap when you spoke 
to a man with money. Me, I touch my cap to 
nobody.” 

The phenomenon of Australian labor is cap- 
sulized in Broken Hill. This is a green and tree- 
protected mining town of 27,000, flourishing in 
the middle of the Outback—the Never Never— 
where wind rips across empty land. The town 
thrives on one of the richest single deposits of 
mineral wealth ever discovered. Multimillions in 
almost pure silver and lead have been taken from 
its jagged crest, and when old tailings from silver 
mining were examined, they were found to con- 
tain new fortunes in zinc. Back in 1905, a brilliant 
young engineer named Herbert Hoover helped 
establish the processes by which the zine could 
be won. 

A closely held company controlled this fan- 
astic wealth. It was named Broken Hill Proprie- 
tary Co. Ltd.—world famed as B.H.P.—and 
yearly dividends of more than 100 per cent were 
common. Now B.H.P. has turned its attention to 
making steel and is the biggest producer south of 
the equator, the most powerful corporation in 
Australia, comparable only to du Pont or Vickers- 
Armstrong Ltd. 

B.H.P. developed when most men thought that 
riches existed only to make rich men richer. 
Australian workmen were not of that opinion. 
In a series of protracted strikes, they established 
the principle that they were entitled to a substan- 
tial share of all profits. 


THE UNION PATTERN 


Today, Broken Hill is one of the most com- 
pletely unionized cities on earth. As a result, 
B.H.P. has little labor strife, no wildcatting, no 
irresponsible outside leaders to wreck produc- 
tion. Credit for this goes to collective bargaining 
between the Mine Managers’ Association and 
the Barrier Industrial Council, an advisory board 
to which all unions must belong. It is the sole 
bargaining authority. It conducts Union Badge 
Shows, when practically every workman in 
Broken Hill—hairdresser, blacksmith, baker, 
municipal employee, bartender, reporter—dis- 
plays his union badge. 

To join one of the good unions in this ideal city, 
you must (1) have been born in Broken Hill; or 
(2) have been educated there since the first grade; 
or (3) have lived there for eight years. Thus there 
is no chance for radical outsiders to take over. 
Says management: “Those we have are radical 
enough.” 

Every man or woman connected in any way 
with mining in Broken Hill receives a Lead 
Bonus—about twenty-seven dollars weekly, de- 
pending on the world price—irrespective of his 
other wages. This accounts for the restrictions on 
union membership. 

The city is a law to itself. It has thirty-nine bars 
which rarely close. “There's legal closing, of 
course, but it’s open to a fluid interpretation.” 


The companies, prodded by the Barrier Council, 
have provided good doctors, a fine hospital, ex- 
cellent education, public housing, race tracks, 
swimming pools and picnic grounds. There is also 
honest gambling. 

Consider the case of Keith Allan Hamilton, a 
Zinc Corporation miner like his father before 


him. Scotty Hamilton grew up in Broken Hill and 
learned to appreciate the peculiar advantages of 
the place. He married a local girl and now has 
four daughters; the oldest is already planning to 
marry a Broken Hill miner. 

The Hamiltons own their own home, purchased 
from a Zinc Corporation building society for 
eleven dollars a month, They also own a new 
Vauxhall car, sold by Zinc fora reasonable $1963. 
They plan shortly to buy an electric refrigerator 
and a washing machine through the Zinc pur- 
chase plan at a saving of more than 20 per cent. 

Scotty works seven hours a day, five days a 
week and makes about sixty-five dollars, including 
his lead bonus. He gets medical insurance and 
hospitalization for his entire family for thirty-six 
cents a month. Dental care costs fourteen cents, 
but false teeth are extra, The Corporation also 


A rare albino koala, all set to scamper up a gum tree, pauses for a pink-eyed, innocent look at life. 
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shirts ana slacks 


Weigh the difference in sportswear! You'll look better to 
others—and feel fitter besides—in “Botany” Brand Shirts 
and Slacks—a twosome that does something extra for your 
entire figure—your casual comfort—your man appeal. The 
secret of superiority is known to Botany alone—a “perfect 
balance” of the right luxury fabric with trimmer tailoring 
and classic styling. “Botany” Brand is pure 100% virgin 
wool. To see it is to want it... at a dealer near you, 
Shirts from $7.95... Slacks from $14.95 
Look for the “Botany” Brand Label o: 


Products for Men, 
Women and Childrer 


Listen to the Botany Song Shop starring Ginny Simms, ABC 
Network, Sunday evening. See local paper for station and time, 
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Bathers at Bondi Beach stand by as a burly breaker slams against the rocks 
with a sky-high explosion. The surf is running heavy, the way Australians like it. 


provides recreational facilities, parks, 
swimming pools, a lending library 
and preschool care for kindergarten 
children. 

At Christmas, Scotty gets three weeks 
off with pay, very cheap Zinc trans- 
portation to an ocean playground near 
Adelaide, and a seaside tent for eighty 
cents a week. 

In addition the state offers health in- 
surance, free drugs, unemployment in- 
surance, widow's pension and $1.10 a 
week for each child after the first. If the 
time ever comes when Hamilton can no 
longer support himself, he and his wife 
may move into an old folks’ home 
where each married couple has a flat, 
medical service and $6.84 a week each 
for spending money. At death the state 
will provide a free grave, a coffin and a 
Christian burial, if the family cannot 
do so. 

It is no wonder that two phrases 
dominate conversation at Broken Hill: 
“It'sa beaut day. It’sa bonzatown.” For, 
to complete the miracle, the companies 
some years ago decided to halt the 


erosion that is crippling much of Aus- 
tralia. (Coastal towns are yearly flooded 
by torrents of water that used to be held 
on the land by trees and roots.) At 
Broken Hill strips of trees were planted, 
ground cover restored and a flowering 
oasis created in the midst of desert land. 
The determined men of Broken Hill ac- 
complished this by hauling water as far 
as seventy-two miles. 

You can understand why Scotty 
Hamilton has no intention of leaving 
Zinc Corporation. He does say he'd like 
to retire when his daughters are married 
and spend his time shooting rabbits and 
kangaroos. He'll make it, I’m sure. 

Australia is a worker's paradise. 
There are at least half a million unfilled 
jobs. Even the casual listener hears of 
many industries that would be launched 
“if | could get the help.”” An employer 
must actually beg people to work for 
him. One manufacturer with religious 
scruples wouldn't permit factory broad- 
casts of horse races. His girls quit cold. 

A glaring result of labor's domina- 
tion is a critical underproduction. Prac- 


Tennis packs the stands at Melbourne's Kooyong Courts, scene of fierce battles 
for the Davis Cup, which Aussies won this year by swamping U.S. net stars. 
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Caulfield Racecourse, Melbourne. Turf fever rages all over the nation; even the 
country towns operate tracks of their own, and everywhere betting is intense. 


tically all items that go into building a 
house are unobtainable through normal 
channels. Bathtubs, toilets, tiles, tele- 
phones, cement, and steel cannot be 
bought. Inevitably, the housing short- 
age is much worse than in America, and 
even the smallest town is brutally over- 
crowded. 

I sat in the upper chamber of Victoria 
State Parliament when the Minister for 
Works was being questioned. “Why do 
we have insufficient schools?” Money 
has been budgeted for 250. “Why don’t 
you build them?” No cement; no work- 
men if there were cement. “Why isn’t 
the park roadway mended?” We have 
the funds but no workmen. ““Why don’t 
you build a breakwater to protect the 
shore?” We have the money but we 
can't get men to work so far from home. 

Under the prevailing forty-hour 
week, many families find it almost im- 
possible to shop. Stores close Saturdays 
and clerks won't work late one night a 
week. Housewives with jobs do all their 
marketing during lunch hour. The post 
office, where an immense amount of 


business is conducted—telegrams, tele- 
phones, social security, old-age pen- 
sions—is open from nine to five, and 
the noontime queues are staggering. 

Actually, it’s a thirty-five-hour week. 
Employees are entitled to ten minutes’ 
“smoko”™—cigarette and tea-—morning 
and afternoon. It usually runs to 
twenty minutes each time, and on Fri- 
days clerks start to wind up the week's 
work shortly after lunch. 

The resulting pattern of life is won- 
derfully pleasing. | myself have been 
happier in Australia than in any other 
major nation except my own. Life is 
easy. Hardly anybody gets ulcers. And 
anyway, most people work too much. 

Australian labor is militant on the 
point. They say, “We don’t want an 
American speed-up system here. What 
if it does mean an extra three quid a 
week? We don’t want millionaires. We 
don't want chrome and we can do with- 
out night clubs. We like Australia just 
as it is.” 

The underutilization of Australia’s 


industrial capacity would be all right if 


: @ 


Air-borne tackle: Football and mayhem are almost synonymous Down Under, 


and spectators often join in the fun. Fractures are common, riots flare up fast. 
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It took eight long years to bring it back, 
and each year it got 


better and better and better! 
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Write today for your free copy 


of the big colorful book, 
‘Tennessee —the Nation's 


Most Interesting State.” 


It is written and 

illustrated to give you 

a preview of a Tennessee 
vacation extending from the 
cypress-lined bayous of 

the mighty Mississippi to 
cloud-crowned peaks of 


the Great Smoky Mountains. 


Mail the coupon now. 


You'll enjoy every page of if. 
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A squad of volunteers freeze for inspection while training to fight in Korea. 
As in the last war, Aussie warriors are distinguished by cocky digger hats. 


it concerned only Australians. But di- 
rectly north and east of the great con- 
tinent lie many islands and the main- 
land of Asia, all crowded with millions 
upon millions of brown and yellow peo- 
ple who can scarcely scrape together 
enough to eat. 

In 1942, Japan could easily have in- 
vaded Australia. No one in the crowded 
islands will forget that. Since popula- 
tion often determines history, it seems 
certain that sooner or later Australia 
will be challenged again. The hot breath 
of Asia is upon Australia’s neck, and 
only good fortune will keep her free. 

One answer has been the White 
Australia policy, which denies citizen- 
ship to anyone with colored blood. The 
policy is enforced with heartless consist- 
ency. On passport applications, white 
travelers are warned that any colored 
servant brought into the country must 
possess a return ticket. Chinese men 
who married Australian girls and reared 
large families were thrown out of the 
country. An Englishman who had 
married a Tongan girl of royal blood 


was told to send her back. Not even 
Maoris were permitted to take residence 
until New Zealand officially protested 
the insult to her citizens. 

The White Australia policy started as 
an answer to the Chinese who flocked 
into gold fields, and to the Solomon 
Island natives who slaved in the sugai 
fields. The former were repatriated in 
shipload lots. The Islanders were 
crammed into schooners and evacu- 
ated. Says a white captain, “We put 
them ashore at any convenient island. 
They landed in strange places, wearing 
strange clothes, and with gold. For 
many it was instant death.” 

Along with the White Australia 
policy goes the acknowledgment that, 
unless white people fill up the empty 
spaces, brown ones must. Therefore, 
the Commonwealth maintains offices in 
Europe which beg settlers to emigrate. 
Considerable inducements are offered, 
but so far the number of takers has 
been disappointing. 

The quality is even more so. What 
Australia wants is for three or four 
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city 


A mortar crew rehearses its death-dealing routine at Ingleburn Camp, 30 miles 
from Sydney, as Australia girds to lend a hand to General MacArthur's troops. 
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million Englishmen with college edu- 
cations, money in the bank, and im- 
peccable appearance, to join them. 
Failing that, they'll accept Scots, Irish 
or Americans, in that order. The ones 
they do get come mostly from the 
Baltic states or from Central Europe. 
And they aren’t much liked. Australians 
are not anti-Jewish. Sir Isaac Isaacs, 
their first native-born governor-gen- 
eral—the direct representative of the 
King—was a Jew. But they are anti- 
foreigner. They do not comprehend 
that America grew strong from a mix- 
ture of many nationalities. They insist 
Americans are English. 

The wry truth is that the kind of 
Englishman they want would probably 
never consider emigrating to Australia. 
For years the British stage has had a 
stock character—the Australian sheep 
millionaire, uncouth and barbarous of 
speech. Educated Australians, of 
course, speak a most pleasing lan- 
guage, far removed either from the 
massacred “‘a’’ or the bastard Oxford 
affected by their radio announcers. But 
I have heard a politician declare, in one 
of the regular Parliamentary broad- 
casts, “It’s a disgryce for Astrytic +o 
tyke such a stand on immigrytion 

The Australian is ada:>int omy on 
labor freedom and the White Australia 
policy. In other respects, he is a gen- 
erous, kind, reliable friend. Until you 
have stopped at some Outback station, 
you have not known hospitality. 
Australian friendliness— “Put on some 
tea! Open the beer!’’"—is the hearty 
kind once practiced on the American 
frontier. 


ANYTIME IS TEATIME 


And the Australian is surely one of 
the best-fed humen beings on earth. 
All foods are abundant—steaks so 
thick they seem unreal, lemons as big 
as grapefruit, oranges as big as canta- 
loupes, pawpaws that look like water- 
melons, delicious cereals—-pronounced 
si-reals—chops, fowl, fish. Australian 
oysters are good all year round and in 
the North have to be cut into four 
pieces, they are so monstrous. Lobster 
tails are common fare, and roast beef 
appears on hotel menus with such 
monotonous regularity that the guests 
exclaim, “What! Again?” 

Only tea is something of a problem 
Australia has no national anthem. If 
one is ever written, it should feature the 
tinkle of a tea cup. One gets tea seven 
times a day: in bed at 7; breakfast at 
8; morning at 10; lunch at |; afternoon 
at 4; dinner at 7; nightcap at 10. I 
have been in some of the remotest 
parts of Australia, and in the front 
lines at Bougainville during the war, 
and I have never seen an Aussie miss 
his tea. Picnic grounds, zoos, race 
meetings— all outdoor events — main- 
tain a stand with the sign: “Hot 
Water. Fill Your Billy.” 

The government pays a subsidy of 
forty cents a pound for tea which sells 
for around forty-five cents a pound 
Australians care very little for politics 
you are fined if you don't vote— but it 
has been said that a government which 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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> Connoisseurs of 


» White Table Wines 


find new treasures among the 
varietal Wines of California 


HOSE of discerning taste are today making 


some delightful wine discoveries. They are 


coming upon the varietal wines of California 


—wines distinguished both by their names and by the pleasures 


they afford the palate. 


These wines bear the names of the world-famed wine grape 


varieties from which they are made. Nurtured with knowledgeable 


care and patience, their personalities are highly individual. For they 


reflect the unusual qualities their grapes have derived from the 


fortunate soils and climate of this California winegrowing region. 


The White Table Wine Varietals, 
for example, provide interesting new 
subtleties of taste and character 
istics most flattering to delicately 
flavored foods, In this group you will 
find superb Rieslings, Semillons, 
Sauvignon Blane and piquant White 


Pinots 


The Riesling crapes of California 
are the White (or Johannisherger) 
the Franken (or Sylvaner) and the 
Grey. The White Riesling crow: 
here on cool hillsides and produces 
wine noted for flowery bouquet, 
sprightly aromatic flavor, pin- point 


balance and pleasing aftertaste 


The wine of the Syivener exhibit» 
the same delicate character, a shade 
more subdued in tartness, The Grey 
Riesling provides a wine 


milder and more mellow in character 


lightly 





These Rieslings are delightful with 
fish, lamb and all cold dishes, 


The Semillon is California's aris- 
tocratic Sauterne grape. Grown here 
in moderately warm districts, the 
Semillon produces dry and semi 
sweet wines—sun-bright in color and 
with a richness of flavor that makes 
this wine a traditional favorite among 


the Sauternes, 


The Seuvignon Blane is another 
superior white wine grape. In the 
gravelly soil of California coastal val 
leys, this grape is blessed with unique 
aroma and flavor and matures into 
wine of pronounced character, rich 


and spicy, 
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The White Pinofs of California are 
the Pinot Blane and Pinot Chardon 
nay which toke to vineyards where 
soil is frugal, summers are long and 
nights are cool, These grapes yield 
wines of smoothness, finesse and 


bouquet that delight gourmet 


We winegrowers of California invite you to try these and other 


of our white table wine varietals, as well as our red table wine 


varietals. When you do, we believe you will thoroughly agree our 


“Wines of California rank with the world’s finest.” Wine Advisory 


Board, 717 Market St 
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San Francisco 4, California, 
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AUTUMN has a special fashion feeling women 
recognize as quickly as the sharp smell of burning 
leaves. In out-of-door clothes, it is a feeling of time- 
lessness, of styles that belong to no new period and 
conform to no trend. That classic suit bought three 
years ago is still perfect for today’s horse show or 
field trial; a matching tweed ensemble, either brand- 
new or well-worn, still looks as right for a cool foot- 
ball afternoon as does a favorite old polo coat. The 
ageless autumn look is made up of perfectly tailored 
tweeds, polished leather, handmade sweaters and 
gloves, and simple sports hats. Men in this country 
and Great Britain have long known that tweeds im- 
prove with age, and women are now acquiring the 
same understanding about country fashions. They 


know that true smartness lies in fabric, in simplicity, 
in sound styling and in warm and practical comfort. 


By TONI ROBIN 


Mr. and Mrs. Randall P. Mcintyre, of South Hunt- 
ington, Long Island, wear comfortable country 
tweeds for an afternoon walk in the fall woods. 


jie 
For the outdoor girl who appreciates the fine feeling of good tweeds and 
the simple styling of a classic suit, this imported plaid tweed is a happy 
addition to a wardrobe. It has a two-gored skirt and a belted jacket. 


PAVIDOW SUIT; KEN WHITMORE COAT; GRETA PIATTRY, ACME, TRICAMP, FRANK BROS. ACCESSORIES, 








Mrs, Robert Winthrop (right) and friend 
‘watch approach of Meadowbrook Hunt, 
on her Westbury, Long Island, estate. 


Master of Fox Hounds and visitor at the Pro- 
fessional Horsemen's Association hunter trials 
at Carlo Paterno’s Westchester, N. Y., Track. 





A handsomely dressed rider takes a 
turn as spectator and trains his field 
glasses on the horses in another event. 


> 
Spectator tweeds that complement the scene at both hunt and hunt break- 
fast can be softly tailored like this two-piece ensemble. Of colorful im- 
: ported tweed, it has a straight skirt and a short coat lined with bive mole. 


MONTE MONET ACCESSORIES 








Westhampton Beach, Long Island, N.Y., 
scene of National Retriever Field Trials. 
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Mrs. J. Gould Remick, trial judge, checks 
a dog at the shooting line with its handler. 
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Spectators at the trials line up for 
a view of a retriever in the field. 
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OAT, SACONY SKIRT ABERCROMBIE & FITCH, SYMPHONY, BAUSCH & 
Fashions for snappy cold fall days are a mixture of practicality and style 


a /) with the latter generally bowing before the former. That the two can be suc- 
= , , cessfully blended without sacrifice on either part is evidenced by this double- 
WN Opin . breasted storm coat of checked weather-resistant wool. It is lined with 


lightweight but warm alpaca and has belted back fullness and an inverted 
pleat. Its convertible mouton collar looks for all the world like beaver. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. Connelly, Jr., take 
time between halves for a quick snack. 





A picnic on the lawn of Princeton's Cap 


Football aficionados follow the college 
and Gown Club after the football game. 


band on its musical route to the stadium. 
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2" coat 


SEASON SKIPPER COAT, DAVID CRYSTAL SKIRT, GLENHUNT ENSEMBLE; FRANK BROS., DELMANETTE, STROOCK, BUCHNER, DAWNELLE, VAN RAALTE, AGNEW, ANTHONY, TROY MILLS, ABERCROMBIE & FITCH ACCESSORIES 


You're likely to see anything from satins to mink, racoon to slacks turn up at a football game, but Holiday suggests that 
the right clothes for such an occasion are the simple, classic, timeless styles. Left: A Stroock Kashmir polo coat with 
a button-in lining. Right: A three-piece monochromatic tweed with a straight Chesterfield coat and matching casual hat. 
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FOR EVERY TASTE... 
A RARE PLEASURE 


Fem the dry, brilliant 

La INA, the cocktail sherry, 

to the rich and full CELEBRATION 
CREAM for the connoisseur, each 

Pedro Domecq Sherry is a rare 

example of the wine-maker’s skill— an 
excellence Pedro Domecq has 


maintained since 1730. 


for every taste a rare pleasure 


DRY SHERRIES 
le Inc .. . Delicate, bril 
liant, inimitable cocktail 
sherry. Gvuiter... Pale, 
dry, smooth. 


MEDIUM SHERRIES 
Amontillade Primero 
Nutty, medium dry, su 
perb for any occasion. 
ideal Pale... Moderately 
dry, all-purpose sherry 


CREAM SHERRIES 


Celebration Cream A 
special reserve, rich 
full-bodied, the choice of 
the connoisseur, Dewble 
Century... ™Medium 
cream, soft and golden 


Pedro Domecq hiss aaa 
since 1730, bottled at the winery, Jerez, Spain. 


Canapa Day Grvorr Ae, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
Sole U.S. Distributors 








THANKSGIVING 
TURKEY 
(Continued from Page 73) 


are quite simple: a slow oven so that 
the heat will go evenly to the bone, 
neither haste nor excitement at the 
range. The turkey, after careful groom- 
ing (pin feathers plucked out, hairs 
quickly singed off, skin and body cavity 
flushed clean with plenty of cold water, 
legs trussed with cotton string), should 
be placed on its side in a shallow roast- 
ing pan and covered top and sides with 
a fat-moistened cloth. The oven should 
never be more than 325° for even the 
smaller Beltsville Whites, and a Bronze 
tom weighing over twenty pounds should 
be cooked at 250° for seven or eight 
hours. If you have a bird over twenty 
pounds to cook and find it difficult to 
tie up your oven for the seven or eight 
hours necessary, the best solution is to 
raise the temperature and shorten the 
roasting time slightly. 

The bird should be turned to the 
other side after one fourth of the roast- 
ing time has elapsed, and turned breast 
side up after three fourths of the total 
roasting time. There are all sorts of 
basting mixtures, but not one of them 
has any place for water in its chemistry 
Water should never go into the roasting 
pan. The best thing to baste with is 
butter, mixed with the juices of the 
turkey itself. Second choice is spoon- 
fuls of fat from the jar of drippings you 
keep at the side of the stove. A great 
many people, including your humble 
servant, like half a cup of very good 
white wine spooned over the bird along 
with the fat. 


THE STUFFING 


There are profound and sometimes 
belligerent differences of opinion in the 
matter of stuffing a turkey for the roast- 
ing pan. Of course, the variety of con- 
coctions is almost endless: from oysters 
to pine nuts; from sage and sausage to 
celery and corn bread and pecans—all 
mixed, in the nature of things, with 
crumbs of stale bread. No cookbook 
ever printed fails to give instructions in 
this department of roasting. But the 
basic controversy usually settles upon a 
single point: should the bird actually be 
stuffed with the mixture, or should the 
stuffing be cooked in a separate pan 
and served as a side dish? 

The best I can figure out is a sort of 
compromise. If there is a big enough 
crowd to finish off the gobbler (or 
most of him) at one sitting, then by all 
means stuff him with the finest flavors 
that come to your imagination. If, on 
the other hand, it is obvious that a good 
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Nowhere else will your vacation dollar stretch so far 

as in enchanting Mexico! And nowhere else will 

you find such excitingly different experiences to fill your 

every moment! . . . Fiestas, bullfights, horse racing . . . 

scenic grandeur, fishing, and white shimmering beaches. . . 

romantic tropical music, modern hotels, gay 

night life and every other thrill you 
can imagine are yours to enjoy 
“for a song!” 


And magi¢ Mexico is so easy to get to! Whether 

you come by plane, train or over new ribbon- 

smooth highways, you're just over the border from 

this exotic foreign land where ancient pyramids 
and volcanoes are set like rare jewels midst the luxurious 
splendor of every modern convenience! What’s more, you'll 
have no language problems in magic Mexico, for English is 
spoken wherever you go. So join us this summer in the cool 
“air-conditioned” climate of Mexico—for the most thrilling 
adventure you have ever enjoyed. See your travel agent today 
—or mail coupon below —for beautiful illustrated booklet and 
full information on this low-cost vacation paradise! 





“| Direccién General de Turismo 
felis Avenida Judrez 89, México D. F. 


Please send me information on Mexico. I'm especially interested in: 
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part of him will be left over, then cook 
the stuffing mixture separately, letting 
him get along with an onion, an orange 
or an apple—perhaps, even, all three 
of them—in his vacant spaces. 

The reasons for that opinion are not 
esoteric. Even in our matchless civiliza- 
tion, complete with fine refrigerators in 
every kitchen, the keeping time of a 
fowl, whether cooked or uncooked, has 
limits. But stuffing that is inside a fowl 
spoils even more quickly: than the bird 
itself. Full many a time has it happened 
that seven or eight pounds of fine tur- 
key meat, still sweet upon the carcass, 
have been ruined by remnants of stuff- 
ing that have turned sour. 

Thoughtful cooks are quite aware of 
this, and there is a distinct tendency 
nowadays to make a separate dish of the 
stuffing. The result, it must be granted, 
is not quite the same. The savories from 
the stuffing do not penetrate the meat of 
the bird, nor do the bird’s juices have an 
opportunity to illuminate the stuffing. 


BROILERS 


For those without patience, kitchen 
space or simple cooking talents, there is 
a short cut—a relatively new kind of 
turkey, all stuffed-and-ready-for-the- 
oven. A specialist in this form of turkey 
merchandising is Mrs. Agnes Hose, 
whose turkeys are raised and prepared 
for shipping on her famous Shagroy 
Farm in Dutchess County, New York. 

On the other hand, there is one 
stuffed-turkey dish which makes a noble 
dinner. We were talking a little while 
ago about the usefulness in the kitchen 
of immature birds, of pullets and cock- 
erels. They are not fit for roasting, but 
they are wonderful food when stuffed 
and broiled. 

One of these days, get yourself a 
turkey about twelve weeks old, which 
will weigh about four pounds. First, 
split him down the backbone and snip 
out the breastbone so that you will 
have two separate pieces of young tur- 
key. Then run a sharp knife down the 
inside of the leg from the hip so that 
you can get at the bones, and take them 
out. Cut off the tips of the wings and 
from the inside, or body side, take out 
the bones you find there. All of this 
requires a little skill with the knife, but 
any levelheaded cook can manage it in 
a few minutes. It isn’t as hard to do as 
it may sound here. 

With the bones out, make up a 
stuffing: About three cups of dried 
bread crumbs to start off. With them 
in a bowl at the end of the table, put 
two tablespoonfuls of butter in a frying 
pan, and when it begins to bubble 
throw in the same amount of chopped 
celery, and a tablespoonful of chopped 
onion, and a half teaspoon of savory. 
Put in as much salt and pepper as you 
generally like, and let the mixture cook 
until the onions begin to turn to a 
golden brown. Then dump the contents 
of the frying pan into the bow! full of 
bread crumbs, along with a tablespoon- 
ful of chopped parsley, and mix every- 
thing together. 

Now put this mixture into the places 
where you took the leg and wing bones 
out of the turkey and sew up the open- 
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ings (or pin them together with thin 
skewers). Put some melted butter or 
pan drippings on the two pieces of 
turkey. Lay on a little salt and pepper 
and a discreet dusting of flour. Now 
you are ready to put the pieces, skin 
side down, in the preheated broiler. 

Turn the pieces every six or seven 
minutes, and baste them every time 
with butter or melted fat. It will take a 
little more than an hour of this sort of 
attention. 

For the last ten minutes, turn the 
pieces skin down in the pan and fill 
the hollows of the breast with the stuff- 
ing you have left in the bowl. When 
you serve the dish, arrange it with the 
stuffed side down, the skin side up. 

There is also a Spanish way of cook- 
ing these very young turkeys, called 
“Little Turkey in its Juices,” which, 
miraculously enough, does not use a 
single pod of hot pepper. Start with a 
pullet or cockerel weighing about six 
pounds, rubbed with a normal season- 
ing of salt and ordinary black pepper. 
Brown this on all sides in a deep sauce- 
pan or Dutch oven, in two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter. Then take the bird out 
of the pan for a moment while you 
line the bottom of the pan with thin 
slices of salt pork and veal—about a 
quarter of a pound of each is enough. 
Put the turkey back in on top of this 
lining, breast uppermost. Drop in a 
bouquet of herbs. Pour in a cup of dry 
white wine. Cover the pan tightly and 
let the turkey simmer for the next 
ninety minutes (no boiling). When the 
hour and half has gone by, lift out the 
fowl, remove the herb bouquet, skim 
the fat from the gravy. Now put the 
bird on a hot platter and pour the 
skimmed gravy over it. If you want to 
be really high-class Spanish about this, 





PLUM 
PUDDING 


@ To all Englishmen and 
most Americans, this noblest 
of puddings is the only dessert 
blessed with the authentic 
look and flavor of Christmas. 
Silas Spitzer extols it in the 
mouth-watering HOLIDAY 
Foop Feature for December, 
and includes a classic recipe. 











you will serve also a hot purée of chest- 
nuts and a tossed salad of every fresh 
green in the market. 

It sounds absurd, of course, to suggest 
that a bird which is matchless when 
roasted may also be good when it is 
merely lowered into a pot of boiling 
water. Do you grow indignant at the 
notion of boiled turkey? Well, I re- 
member a night at the home of James 
M. Cain in Hollywood. One of his 
guests, a young fellow named Geoffrey 
Hennel, announced that he would take 
the responsibility for our dinner that 
night. 

He went to the market and got a 
twelve-pound turkey hen which he 
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Tus TWIN ISLES of the Carib- 
bean — enchanting lands of con- 
trast. Here are Hindu temples, 
Moslem mosques... golden 
beaches and lilting calypso 
rhythms—a kaleidoscope of color 
and fun, all set against a back- 
drop of the British Union Jack. 

Wide selection of accommo- 
dations. Easily reached by sea or 
air —the currency is devalued in 
your favor! 


TRINIDAD & TOBAGO 
Tourist Boa 


For information see your Travel Agent 
or write 122 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N.Y 
Also offices in Montreal, London 
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groomed and trussed as if it were for 
the roasting pan. He found a huge stew- 
pot in the kitchen and filled it two 
thirds full of cold water from the tap. 
When the water began to get hot on the 
stove he threw in a handful of finely 
chopped celery, some whole pepper- 
corns, some salt and a few herbs that 
he did not bother to make into a clothed 
bouquet: orégano, savory, a pinch of 
marjoram and a lighter pinch of thyme. 
One bay leaf. Then he laid the bird in. 

He said, “I haven't the least idea how 
long it will take. I just cook it at a 
simmer until I can put a fork into the 
second joint and not find anything 
pink.” 

To tell the truth, I do not know how 
long it took to get done. But that night 
all of us agreed that we had never eaten 
better turkey in our lives. It was suc- 
culent. None of the flavor had been lost 
in the boiling water. 


NATIONAL BIRD 


Perhaps the newest way to eat the 
noble bird is pressed in rolls. The tur- 
key roll—it comes all white meat, all 
dark meat or mixed—is being made and 
marketed by a man named Marty 
Snyder. Mr. Snyder was formerly mess 
sergeant to General Eisenhower and 
was, for a while, executive chef in 
charge of several SHAEF hotel kitch- 
ens in Paris. Turkey rolls were first 
served, it is said, at a dinner for top 
brass at which the guest of honor was 
General de Gaulle. 

After this much talk about Peru and 
Mexico, about the Broad-Breasted 
Bronze and the Beltsville White, it 
must be reported herewith that there 
is a very strong resurgence of interest 
in the native wild turkey of North 
America. Flocks of them have been 
taken into captivity, and there is many 
a man who will tell you that they are 
incomparable when it comes to the 
flavor of turkey meat. But they do not 
seem to flourish behind fences. They 
have a wonderful cunning in escaping 
the fences altogether. It is a costly 
undertaking to bring one of them to the 
dinner table—-whether the provider be 
a determined man with patience, a quill 
turkey call and a gun, or an equally 
determined man with a preserve upon 
which he thinks he can bring the wild 
turkey to submission. 

Yet the flavor of these, the greatest 
of all wildfowl—compounded of wild 
berries and the shoots of young shrubs, 
of buckwheat and wild thyme and the 
unknown spices of the deep forest—is 
a magnificent thing to relish of a frosty 
night. A little wild rice upon the plate, 
a little black currant jelly, a glass of 
wine. . 

Indeed, there is an urgency among 
some ladies and gentlemen to change 
the classic symbol of our nation from 
the bald eagle to the turkey: to strike 
the deadly falcon from its pose upon 
the silver dollar and the seal, and to en- 
grave instead the gentle, useful, im- 
becile bird over which we say devout 
grace upon Thanksgiving Day, 
then feast upon 

Perhaps they are not wrong. 

THE END 


and 
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His thought is this: Some day he is going to ride the 
GOLDEN STATE. 


His destination? Little he cares! Enough that he is on 
the famous train that will carry him to one of those 
fabled places beyond the western horizon— El Paso . . . 


Tucson ... Phoenix... Palm Springs . . . Los Angeles. 


What about you? Are you one of those who is still 
to experience the pleasure of a trip on the GOLDEN 
STATE? If so, lucky you! 


Note the NEW departure and arrival times. They make travel 
on the “‘State’’ still more desirable: 


1:20 pmlv.. . Chicago. . Ar. 11:45am 
10:45 pm Ar. . Kansas City . Lv. 1:50am 
3:20 pm Ar. . . El Paso .. lv. 7:15am 
Rock 9:15 pmAr. . . Tucson .. lv. 1:00am 


11:45 pm Ar. . . Phoenix . . Lv. 10:40 pm 
q 7:35 am Ar. . Los Angeles . Lv. 1:30 pm 
S a n 44 hrs. 15 min. each direction. 


Consult your local ticket agent, or address 
A. D. Martin, General Passenger Trafhie 
Manager, Rock Island Lines, 723 La Salle 
St. Station, Chicago 5, Ll. 
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QUEEN 
OF OPERA HOUSES 


(Continued from Page 81) 


ance, and has only eight performances 
a season, it is easy enough to see that 
he must make money elsewhere. The 
other sources of revenue, all much 
greater in cash value, are concerts, 
radio and records with, in some cases, 
a dip into movies as well. In recent 
years musical comedy has also pro- 
vided a profitable haven for a number 
of Metropolitan singers, with Ezio 
Pinza in South Pacific as the most 
notable example. Pinza has been an 
important and highly paid singer for 
many years in many countries, but he 
would be the first to admit that musical 
comedy pays off better than Mozart. 

The Metropolitan management has 
tried to discourage its leading singers 
from entanglements in musical com- 
edy; it does not even particularly like 
too many engagements in other fields, 
for they may injure the voice, style and 
effective presence of any opera singer. 
To sing six nights and two afternoons 
a week, as is the custom in musical 
comedy, cannot but impair a voice in 
the long run. To make a long concert 
tour with four or five public appear- 
ances each week and journeys between 
them is scarcely less dangerous, al- 
though it is often a financial necessity. 

“Pay me enough income and I'll 
never leave the company,” one singer 
said. “If you can’t do that, I must make 
concert tours and I'll take a musical- 
comedy offer if I get it.” 

This singer, an Italian bred in the 
opera house, would prefer opera to 
anything else. It is not his fauft that 
there are not enough parts to allow him 
to sing twice a week throughout the 
season. 

The devotion which the Metropoli- 
tan evokes among those who work in 
it applies to a good many singers too 
They grow fond of the theater ; they get 
to know stagehands and mechanics, 
wardrobe women and property men; 
they get attached even to their own 
highly inadequate dressing rooms. Asa 
result they are willing to make financial 
sacrifices for the sake of performing 
there. 

Yet the singers, after all, do get other 
rewards. They get that intoxication of 
the curtain call, when the great gold 
brocade hangings part and the cheers 
well up; they get a certain amount of 
fame and fortune, even if the latter has 
to be sought outside this theater. They 
get the satisfaction of the good per- 
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"Tough break, -D/” 


“Don't give it a second thought, young 
man--it happens all the time! Just 
lucky I saved this bottle of delicious 
Rose’s Lime Juice. It’s the natural 
whole juice of West Indies limes, you 
know. tree-ripened for perfect drink- 
mixing. Very convenient and eco- 
nomial, too — and available at all the 
quality food shops. Fell for it first time 
I tried it!” 

...and good for an early rise, H-D! 
It’s really quite remarkable what 
Rose's Lime Juice will do for the curse 
of a “morning after.” If you've ever 
experienced the feeling (or “have a 
friend!” who has), you'll find our little 
book let. “The Pathology of the Hang- 
over, ’ highly interesting — and perhaps 
even helpful. Write for a copy today.* 
It's amusing — it's free! 


ROSE’S LIME JUICE 


Both Unsweetened (Dry) and Sweetened (Cordial) 
Bottled in England by L. Rose & Co., Ltd. 
Agents: *McLeer & McLeer, Inc., Dept. L-31 
60 Hudson St., N.Y.C. (East and Midwest) 
Mailliard & Schmiedell, San Francisco (West) 
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formance which, when it occurs, is worth 
a dozen bad. 

The other workers on the Metropolitan 
Stage, the unseen and anonymous, are the 
enthusiasts to whom all performances are 
good and all opera a kind of recurring 
miracle. These workers on scenery, cos- 
tumes and properties live on the stage far 
more than any singer does. 


HOMELESS SCENERY 


The Metropolitan has no adequate 
storage space for scenery and must depend 
upon warehouses in mid-New York to 
house the settings for a season’s operas. 

One big warehouse situated on West 
129th Street contains settings for operas 
not in the season's repertoire, but accu- 
mulated over the years. Every night, when 
the opera is over, its sets are inventoried 
and packed and sent off to the warehouse, 
since there is nowhere to stack them in 
the theater itself. On the following morn- 
ing the sets for the next opera, which have 
been standing in Seventh Avenue under 
tarpaulin covers, are moved into place. 
This operation, night and morning, is the 
work of stagehands under the direction of 
Edward Hauch, the master mechanic. He 
is a successor to the late Martin Wasp, 
who had worked in the Metropolitan 
since he came there as stock boy forty 
years ago. 

In the golden days when money was 
plentiful there were several financiers 
who contemplated building a new thea- 
ter for the Metropolitan. The late Otto 
H. Kahn even discussed it at directors’ 


meetings. And I have been told that, had 
a new theater been built, the first con- 
sideration would have been, not those 
outer aspects which the public generally 
considers, but space for scenery. 

The dressing rooms behind the enor- 
mous stage are, as any singer will tell 
you, as cramped as the space for scenery. 

I have frequently visited the room 
used by most prima-donna sopranos. 
Lotte Lehmann, Helen Traubel, Grace 
Moore and Eleanor Steber are among 
the stars I have seen there, usually beset 
by admirers and suffocated by flowers. 
That room is long and narrow, shaped so 
that anything above three or four per- 
sons becomes a crowd. Mme. Kirsten 
Flagstad preferred a smaller, squarer 
room across the hall. None of these 
rooms is large or modern enough for a 
theater of this kind, and yet these are the 
best in the house. Lesser singers and 
chorus fare worse. 

But the men have much the worst of 
it. On the first night of the revival of 
Mozart’s Figaro, ten years ago, I was 
with a party that went, afterward, to see 
Ezio Pinza. According to operatic tra- 
dition men’s dressing rooms are graded 
from tenor to basso, with the leading 
tenor occupying the best there is, on 
the ground floor. Baritones and basses 
must climb the stairs. Figaro is an opera 
without a leading tenor, and we ex- 
pected to find Pinza in Caruso’s old 
room on the mezzanine floor. Not at 
all: he was in his usual dressing room, 
which was so small that our party of 


six persons had to stand in the passage 
outside. 

The stage itself, as distinct from its nar- 
row surroundings, is enormous, It is 
fifty-three feet, eight inches wide and 
forty-eight feet high at the proscenium, 
and measures seventy-nine feet from the 
footlights to the back wall. This area is 
cut up into thirty-two bridges which can be 
raised and lowered as high as eighteen feet 
to provide various levels, as for the rocks 
in Die Walkiire. There are also three 
trap doors for the ascent and descent of all 
those earth-goddesses, apparitions, sprites 
and hobgoblins which flourish in opera. 
Along the sides are the counterweight 
lines, about a hundred of them, which 
raise and lower the various drop scenes. 


BEBIND THE SCENES 


What strikes the visitor, as he steps 
cautiously into the wings during a per- 
formance, is the noise. Every effort is 
made to work quietly, to bring on crowds, 
choruses, operatic livestock and proper- 
ties in silence, but where so much is going 
on and so many people are at work real 
silence is impossible. The singers on the 
stage pay no attention; they are concen- 
trated on the conductor, prompter and 
audience. And the audience, as | know 
from lifelong participation, never has the 
slightest idea of the amount of walking, 
talking, working and hauling that is in- 
cessantly going on behind the scene. 

What the audience does not notice is 
the prompter’s box, sticking up from 
the footlights. In that box, at a podium 


like the conductor's, with lights turned 
on the score in front of him, the prompter 
faces the singers and is visible and audible 
to them though hidden from the audience. 
The stage is so big that sometimes he is 
required to speak loudly, indeed, to make 
himself heard by a singer upstage; and on 
such occasions the audience hears his 
shout. 

In opera the prompter is an absolute 
necessity. Singers vary widely in the de- 
gree to which they have absorbed their 
words and music. Some may have sung a 
role scores or even hundreds of times in 
Europe and America, without being ab- 
solutely sure at all moments of their 
words, notes and time. One of the most 
important of these elements is, actually, 
the time, especially the time of entry. 
Not all conductors indicate a singer's 
entry. In the operas of Wagner, for ex- 
ample, with their extremely complicated 
orchestration, the conductor is normally 
so busy with the orchestra that he cannot 
poke his baton at the singer every time he 
or she is supposed to begin to sing. And 
yet one of the most difficult details of the 
performance is how to start singing pre- 
cisely on time. The singer, who cannot 
always hear the orchestra or see the con- 
ductor properly, relies on the prompter 
to keep him straight. 

The singer is often so keyed up that 
even an excessive gesture made by another 
singer may cause loss of memory. And 
the memory feat required to sing such 
parts as Briinnhilde and Isolde is pro- 
digious, Works which seem less com- 
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Nun n-Bush Grains 


Strictly Investment Grad High Calibre Security 
Nunn-Bush selected Imported Scotch Grains offer a unique com- 
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For rugged winter protection and persistent good looks they 
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plicated musically are even more diffi- 
cult to remember. At the Chicago 
Opera, about twenty years ago, I heard 
a celebrated Italian soprano skip 
twenty peges of the score of Norma. 
She had sung Norma all over the 
world, but some trick of memory made 
her leap into a similar passage twenty 
pages further along in the opera. I 
could hear the prompter shouting and I 
saw the conductor making anguished 
motions; then she got back to the right 
place and went on smoothly. The con- 
ductor told me afterwards what had 
happened. Page after page of Norma 
consists of ornamental repetitions, and 
this artist had gone from one passage 
to another just like it, omitting every- 
thing that came between. If the or- 
chestra had been able to take the big 
leap with her no one in the audience 
would have known the difference. But 
the orchestra cannot accommodate it- 
self to accidents; hence the prompter’s 
vital role in preventing them. 

The number of persons necessary to 
perform opera at the Metropolitan 
runs above seven hundred, of whom 
only a few more than two hun- 
dred are singers. There are likely to be 
some thirty-five solo sopranos, a dozen 
solo mezzo-sopranos and contraltos, 
twenty-five solo tenors, almost as many 
baritones and perhaps fifteen basses in 
the company. These range from the 
prima donna assoluta, such as Kirsten 
Flagstad or Lily Pons or Helen Trau- 
bel, who sings a limited number of per- 
formances in a strictly limited reper- 
tore, to 


younger or less important 


singers in a wide variety of small parts. 


Last season there were forty men and 
thirty-eight women in the chorus, 
ninety-two musicians in the orchestra 
and twenty-six girls and ten men in the 
ballet. These numbers are scaled down 
considerably from the days when the 
company could spend money freely. 
Gatti’s company at its height had two 
choruses with 180 singers and two or- 
chestras with 150 members, so that the 
same people could be distributed 
through the repertoire without over- 
working them. Now some musicians 
play in practically every performance, 
although of course not all the musicians 
play in every performance. The Barber 
of Seville does not require the full or- 
chestra of Gétterdammerune. 

But figures cannot do justice to what 
Edward Johnson accomplished with 
the orchestra in the latter years of his 
management. By bringing in conduc- 
tors of the first rank (Bruno Walter, 
Fritz Reiner, Beecham and others) he 
was able to get results with his smaller 
orchestra which I cannot remember 
during Gatti’s regime. Bruno Walter's 
Fidelio, Fritz Reiner’s Salome and 
Rosenkavalier, for instance, shone in 
the orchestra more than on the stage. 

In its new era now opening, the 
Metropolitan carries with it the good 
wishes of millions of people who have 
never seen a performance as well as of 
all those who have learned to love 
opera in this theater. To many of us the 
old barn—the “brick brewery” 
has been called magic 
place, whose prosaic exterior encases a 
special realm of sight and sound, full of 
remembered beauty. 
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These exquisite heavily silver-plated salt and pep- 
per shakers will add individuality to your table 
and their captivating beauty will compliment 
you as the perfect hostess. Superbly designed 
and delicately detailed for traditional or modern 
table settings. An impressive gift that's really 
new and smartly different; handsomely gift- 
boxed. You'll be proud to own or give Fleurettes. 


Sawye 


Skotends mata 1518 Congress Bidg., Dept. HI 


Send check or money order to: 
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for TABLE CHARM 
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Postage and Fed. Tax 
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Miami, Fla. 
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Yous Pore Chatses 


BEAUTIFULLY PACKED 

We coll it ovr Party Pock for it's reason enough 
for a porty! Includes 6 cuts of ovr famous aged nat- 
vral cheeses—June-cured Swiss, Sharp Aged Ched- 
dor, Old-fashioned Brick, Golden Port Soivt, 
Aged Americon, ond Bive Cheese. Mokes a won- 
derful, inexpensive gift — and be sure te order 
@ pock for your own enjoyment. 

Pack IP — PARTY PACK — 2 Ibs. of cheese, 
eslivered anywhere in continentol U.S.A. $2.95 


BOOK OF UNUSUAL GIFTS 


New gift assortments are featured 
in this new booklet. Send for copy. 


<The Swiss Colony 


18 Cheese Row © Monroe, me, 





NEW INDOOR CHARCOAL-BROILER 


MAKES LUSCIOUS CHARCOAL-BROILED FOOD RIGHT AT YOUR TABLE 


For the most lip-smacking eating you've ever known, charcoal broil 
steaks, fish, fowl, etc., on CHARCOOK! Proved over 90% smoke- 
less. Self-steriizing. Made of nickel-plated steel with 10%” grill. Ash 
and drip pan eliminates dirt and grease. Requires no kindling—lights 
over gas or electric stove in seconds, then burns for hours without 
attention. Also id@éal for gardens, picnics. Large bag of finest 
hickory and hardwood charcoal included free. Price, only $4.95 com- 


Personalized Christmas gifts: the key to giving 


Just about now, little lists boldly headed Christmas begin to accumulate in 
pockets, pocketbooks and atop dressers; they also begin to get mysteriously 
lost almost as fast as they are made. Perhaps the reason many of us keep “mis- 
placing” our Christmas gift lists is that we know we haven't done the job we 
would like to do. The gift we have picked for, say, Great-aunt Nellie is so 
anonymous it might also squeeze by with Uncle Harry, and vice versa. And yet 
we want all our gifts to say right off, ““This was chosen just for you,” because 
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Dignity of design is keynote of 
Steuben crystal old-fashioned 
glasses with heavy, tooled base. 
Glasses are $100 a dozen; en- 
graving $36 a dozen. Handsome 
muddler is $4.50. Steuben Glass, 
718 5th Avenue, New York 19. 


A pair of heavy sterling-silver 
trivets is a gift of lasting beauty 
for home and hostess. The hand- 
pierced letters of this coasterlike 
stand can represent the family 
monogram of man and wife. $30 
each; $55 a pair at Frank L. Dan- 
ner, 101 Tremont Street, Boston 8. 


A new twist to an old stand-by... 
this pen and inkstand, in clean, 
modern design, is of hand-cut 
Plexiglas with gold-colored metal 


pen and pencil and matching in- 
itials. The set is $9 with mono- 
gram; $7.50 without. From W. J. 
Polk, Maryland Avenue, St. Louis 8. 


plete, plus 25¢ postage, Or, sent C.O.D. $4.95 plus postage. 
Money back if not delighted. Order now/ 
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» PRESERVES FROM OREGON 
MOUNTAIN 
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for Christmas 


Appropriate gift for (or from) the 
country cousins ... a copper cock- 
tail shaker, replica of old New 
England milk can. Handmade, with 
built-in strainer, alcohol-resistant 
lining. Quart, $10.95; 2-quart, 
$17.50; each initial, 50c. Johnny 
Appleseed's, North Beverly, Mass. 


Tangy sun-ripened 
mountain fruit and 
berry preserves, 
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thes; packed im rustic gift 
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unusual personal and business gifts. 
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“just the right thing to just the right persen” 


the biggest lift, both for the one who gives and the one who receives, comes 
from that kind of gift. This month’s Shopper shows how you can get that very 
important personal touch into your Christmas giving. All the gifts we have 
suggested are ones which have or can be given the special, thought-over, 
just-for-you flavor of monogram, name or initials. There's still plenty of time 
for you to revise your Christmas list with this personalized approach in mind. 
Now if you could only remember where you put it... . 


One-of-a-kind gift . . . initialed 
antique soup tureen and stand 
from a collection at Plummer'’s. If 
you're lucky, you'll find the initial 
you want. This one of Italian por- 
celain was made for Napoleon. 
Prices: $250 up at Plummer, Ltd., 
734 5th Avenue, New York 19. 








From Washington's “mighty rain forests” — Christmas greens! We will send 
you a carefully chosen assortment of fresh fragrant evergreens—enough for your 
house and your neighbor’s, too. The box contains coniferous evergreens, Fir, Pine, 
Juniper, rare incense Cedar and assorted natural cones, and for contrast and 
variety, the broad-leaved evergreens—Holly, Manzanita, Salal and a spray of 
Mistletoe. Besides this bulging arm- 
two beautifully de- 
ments, one—a 


load we send you 
signed arrange- 
ready to hang door-piece of giant 
Jeffry Pine Cones and boughs with 
festive ribbon, and two—a center or 
mantel piece (illus- 
white ““Smoke- 


completely natur- 


trated) of greenish- 
Tree” (its color is 
all) is new to our 
brought it back 
from the river bottoms of the Southern Mojave to lend its exotic frostiness to 
your Christmas, Send money order or check — shipped prepaid — the cost only 
$6.95. Order from Eunice Curtis, 4506 45th N. E., Seattle 5, Wash. Remember 


we gucrantee that you and your friends will receive complete satisfaction. 


box this year. We 
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Handsome Weath 

ercock made of 
hand-wrought iron 

with black rust resistant finish 
Complete with roof saddle and 
ball swivel standard. Also avail 
able as sign bracket—$7.95. 
Lettering 25¢ a letter 


Decorative, practical, or both... 
this solid brass Cape Cod lighter 
is a handsome fireplace acces- 
sory. Complete with tray, tankard, 
and soapstone torch, it’s $6.75. 
The hand-engraved monogram is 
$1.50 extra. Art Colony Indus- 
tries, 69 5th Avenue, New York 3. 


THE MAN OF THE HOUSE 


For traveling men... a traveling 
clock in leather case (perfect for 
monogramming). 8-day, 1 5-jewel 
alarm clock with radium dial, au- 
tomatic calendar and barometer. 
4” by 4%". $122.67. Mark Cross, 
707 5th Avenue, New York 22. 


indisputably his . . . a pipe of 
aged Mediterranean brier, inlaid 
with sterling-silver initials and 
band. In Billiard, Saddle Billiard, 
Club, Pot, Dublin, Woodstock, and 
curved shapes. Price is $10 at 
Bodine's of Baltimore, 444 East 
Belvedere Avenue, Baltimore 12. 
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Silhouette, arrow and feather 


may be gilded for $1.50 extra 


Send 25¢ in stamps or coin for 
newfangled Old Farmer's Alma 
nac-Catalog illustrating many re- 
productions in iron, brass and 
copper for unusual gifts. 
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24 Buttonshop Road 
Williamsburg, Mass. 
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GROW Genuine DUTCH 
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In Glasses - No Soil! 
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Magnetic Penc! 


Give Robinson Reminders—the Mem 
ory System that never fails. Each 
memo On & separate coupon Tear 
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Imagine the largest 
ever seen, the crispest toasted 
cluster the most tantalizing 
flavor —that is Pecan Pokes, possible only by 
small quantit 


caramelized 


cooking such as we do 


As right for bridge or following dinner as tor 
just plain nibbling when you're “flagged \ 
non-sticky candy you'll be proud to offer 


your guests 


Freshness retained ina sealed, reusable re 
erator bag within a cl 


for your collee talk 


If not pleased oney back. Full pot 


150 pieces 


ourt 


r 
JANET FORISTER 
Dept. 7-C, Beemington, i. 


Send .._.. bry aes, Pecan 


Pokes @ $2 a box 
Send for FREE CIRCULAR 
» this 








Royal Hawaiian 


authentic KAHALA prints 


CAROL & MARY. famous resort shop in Royal 
Hewalian Hotel on Waikiki Beach. features. 
lett, delightiul PAKE (coolie) jacket. $5.95. 
Right. bewitching 2-piece swim suit. 35. 
Each in new hand-printed AWAPUHI (ginger) 
cotton tapa print. Sises 10 thru 20. Color 
combinations: coral - brown. brown - yellow. 
blue - yellow. chartreuse - purple. Postpaid 
(airmail add 75< each unit). Also available 
im children's regular sises | thru 14. and in 
HE’E t own in opposite illustration. 
Write free booklet showing many othe 


delightiul prints to: Carol # Mary 


— made in Hawaii 


ANDRADE. Honolulu's internationally-known 
men’s shop in Royal Hawaiian Hotel features 
oe shirts in new. exciting HE'E (jellyfish) 
im finest rayon Fuji. Long sleeve shirt. 

‘30. “Short sleeves. $5.95. Sizes: small thru 
extra large. Waikiki swim shorts in even 
sizes 28 to 44. $5.50. Colors: green. brown. 
red, yellow. navy. Cotton tapa print shown 
opposite also available in men's items. priced 
as above. Postpaid (airmail add 75< each 
item). Write for tree booklet showing other 
cotton and luxurious hand-printed silk prints. 


Andrade 


ROYAL HAWAIIAN HOTEL, HONOLULU, HAWAII 





PF—— 


Deck the 
Halls with 


Veuyhs if Hel 
: Dit tiyfths of MY « 
@? Kindle the warm glow of Christmas... with the 
rich, wax-like folinge and fire red berries of genuine 
Brownell Christmas Holly! e®* Fresh from the crisp 
cool fields of Oregon it comes, in beautiful, generous 
size gift boxes 


ideal for favored friends. Loveliest 


berried sprays in three assortments. Enough for fes 
tive table decoration, mantle piece, door swag and 
vase arrangements for only $7.50; large family size 
assortment for $5.00; and enough for both table 
center piece and mantle decoration for $3 50. Living 
pot grown trees from 6 to 18 inches high $5.00 and 
$7.50 (plant outside when season is past). All prices 
postpaid, sale arrival positively guaranteed o*6 
Send check or 


money order today for your choice of 
\ 


this matchless Christmas decoration 


o 


BDiycwutll Pavuds 


Shippers of Finest Christmas Hollies for 40 Years 


P. O. BOX 5965, MILWAUKIE 22, OREGON 


Beautiful! 
Dripless! 


At last No more 
candles dripping on table 
cloth or furniture! With 

this new type holder 
drippings run down the 
candle into bottom of 
the Sphere. Top of 
Sphere is removable for 
easy cleaning. Inside 

of holder is flexible to 
snugly fit any ordinary 
size candle. Made from 
eavy brass in two 
finishes highly 
polished brass and 
silver plate. Money 
refunded if not pleased. 


SET OF TWO 


IN BRASS...§4 
IW SILVER...$5 


plus 20% Fed.Tax 
. 

Send check or 

money order to 


SPECIALTIES, INC. Dept. c 


P.O. Bex 1195, Lovisville, Ky. 





LONGCHAMP 


PIPES of PARIS 


stvits 


$1900 


24 Different Shapes 
Styles for Your Selec 


$9500 


AT FINE STORES EVERYWHERE 


@e Genre orercr 


rostpal® . Guatantete , 
8 H. SAMPSON 
me N 


Importer 


d 





Ho my dogs 
o . ONLY 


POSTPAID 7ORs s 
$435 $495 
l 


ory < Economical P pow 


Flea-no-mat 
this Peaseneee. tareaaai 


Order today— money 
Check of Money Order 


Vv. F. GARRETT CO. 
P 0. BOX 1143.11, DALLAS, TEXAS 


et - 
back guarantee! 


HOLIDAY 


HOLIDAY SHOPPER 


(Continued) 


A stocking gift for the gadget- 
minded golfer . .. a chrome golf- 
ball His own initials 
stamped onto each golf ball make 
it easier to identify in the “rough.” 
Marker is $3.95 at Camalier 
& Buckley 1141 Connecticut Ave- 
nue N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


marker. 


For the would-be wild-game 


hunter . . . a dressing gown of 
leopard-spotted velvet. Have his 
initials embroidered on the satin 
lining or cuff to assure him it's his 
and not Tarzan's. Price: $65 at 
F.R. Tripler & Co., Madison Ave- 
nue at 46th Street, New York 17. 


On the cuff . . . links of hand- 
wrought sterling silver cut out in a 
two- or three-letter monogram. 
An inexpensive but well-made 
gift—particularly “right” with his 
sportiest sports outfits. $7.50 a 
pair, from Edith Chapman, 50 Pier- 
mont Avenue, Nyack, New York. 





SAS 
y 


aH: the MIRACLE golf club 


The UNUSUAL, USEFUL and 
PRACTICAL GIFT {or Everyone! 


* ADJUSTABLE 


c $19% 


Higher $1 ot secatee fl 





DRIVING TO PUTTING! 
Adjustable golf « tub j all you need No 
carry, No Cart , u can enjoy golf! Jou the 
playing with the mina LE. Tested Appr 
al Amate urs. In 3 lengths: 36° short; 47” medium, 38° 
Specify Right of Left hand. Ideal for Travel 


INTERNATIONAL GOLF PRODUCTS 
4440 West Medison Strest, Chicege 24, Ill. 


The MIRACI 
Caddies 


"POSITIVELY LOCKS INTO EVERY POSITION FROM 


ed by Professo 
Tall 


J : mbination 
t r : 4 


(Dealer 
Inquiries 
Invited) 





“The cards friends keep” 


PHOTO CHRISTMAS CARDS 


from your favorite negative 
Cards 


a tnys. 





PHOTO-FINISHING SHOP | 
Dept. MH Box 1570 Rochester 3, N.Y. 
| 
ae _ ae 
MISTAKES SEEM TO HAPPEN 
WHEN IT MATTERS MOST + 
INSEE RE AGAINST 
WHRONG TURNS WITH 4 
HULL AUTOMOBILE 
COMPASS 





ar 
your 
DEALER'S 





primitive 


MEXICO 


IN GORGEOUS 35MM 
COLOR SLIDES 


riomal Chon e © SLIDES $2.95 12 SLIDES $5.50 
18 SLIDES $8.25 24 SLIDES $10.95 


Complete Set of 30 Stides Only $12.95 


HOUSE OF CHARM 2.)u 285 


34354 EAST Sth STREET, Dept. HO, RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 











WRITE FOR 
LITERATURE 





NOVEMBER 





MAGNETIC ACTION 


~. 
iP ELECTRIC LIGNTWOUSE 
4 — " 


SHIP ANOY es in MOTION! Ocean liners 
ne ag Fe Ue Rasbes wuided: 
our 


" ‘ 
S postpaid ‘With electri 
« battery. No ¢ 

reet. Ne 


he 
We 25 

® crovs Tree iY 
= ~ York N Y 











SEND FOR THIS 


rae renunine Tevem Pa GIANT TRAIN BOOK 


TODAY! ¢& 


She can never have too many 
sweaters .. . give a fine Hadley 
cashmere, with cutout embroidered 
monogram in matching or con- 
trasting color. $22.95, with short 
sleeves, at Gunther Jaeckel, 10 
East 57th Street, New York 19. 


PERIOD BAROMETER 
gives the answer 


. . indicates hours 
in advance 
whether it will be 
clearing or 
threatening or 
remaining 
unchanged. 
Gracefully 
A sterling stocking surprise, a traditional in style 56 BIG PAGES 
Feats tesa gall sah sbvorad OVER 100 COLOR PICTURES 
gift she'll transfer from purse to 


dials, brass trim 





: . and solid Look ‘em over! Read all about ‘em. 
purse. Handsome sterling-silver mahogany case, New American Flyer Diesels with 
comb case with a strong acetate- blend or dark Electronic Horn. Exciting new Cir- 


. P finish cus Train. World's only scale model 
tortoise comb, fine nail file, and : trains that whistle—pufl smoke— 


. \ h built-in “ch “ ds. 
a mirror on the back of the THE PERFECT Pp 
p i Amazing oew American Flyer Stock 
case. It's $15 at Mara Lynn, 33 More than 50 Yard with cattle that march in and 
Union Square, New York 3. } beautiful +, = heed some Railroad Seogiee 
AIRCUIDE ther spectacular equipment his 
models, At better ~~~ - book cost over $125,000 
deohers to produce—but you can get a copy 
for only 10¢. Bewer hurry 
everywhere, 


Peer ewww Sees Se 

Gitaray Hat oF ScHence, 

162 Erector Square, New Haven, Conn. 

Rush Giant Train Book, | enclose 10 
If the lady gets around ...a 
travel handbag of dappled pig- a = d Nome 
skin. Leather lined, it's large et. Cie A see Street 
enough to double as an emer- ae iat: is City 
gency suitcase. Have the initials 
burned in on the flap. Made in 
England by Greatrex, Ltd. $80 at 
Neiman-Marcus, Dallas, Texas. 


Mate 
This offer gaat only ih 1 RA 


WADE WU OGL AMO SUGUUEREL, 06S. COCEAOD TU, FUR. t Oe i ae 


CORTINAPHONE Makes It EASY Te: 


SpeFRENCH-SPANISH 


f j es y GERMAN-ITALIAN-BRAZILIAN 
Rio WA ( CVSIAN Russian-Japanese 





Used Standing 








BIGG OPPORTUNITIES 


await Americans who speak FAST FOOT RELIEF 


languages Learn as « child u 
ston 
learns by listening Twed Aching Fi 
The CORTINA METHOD te this Record! tor 4 tet, 
\ " ieald & famous for 68 years, teaches you right at home | * . 
~~ new creation for count to speak FRENCH SPANISH, GERMAN 
> Fo.4 44—) ene ou, but the choice of conrma ITALIAN, BRAZILIAN. RUSSIAN of JAP py 
C wyalty for centuries. A ANESE as a NATIVE apeaks tubber massage pote the human flagers, 
’ * carb | “ kneeds, massages, 
leecribes amazing 
GROWN IN CALIFORNIA AVAILABLE AT VET FREE BOOK Oo | » . comees 
BETIER DEALERS, ark 3 Qremden, tee 
Ia the famous Coachella Valley. Pres. nts a new and or Send Post Card TRENCH o Method, free approval offer. WRITE | ax S, een 3020 & Gd. Blvd. Detrow 
different taste thrill. They are the “Melt-in-your- Today for Complete Catalog SPANISH coune] TODAY. State language interested in . ;' om, hee mace 2 $3, rence 
mouth” variety. Royal Pers is the one same CONNOR DATE GARDENS a ol’ CORTINA ACADEMY Oct a). —g Py Se * e-- Sh .e oo om ~ 
' Veteran ome ‘¥ ° ¥ ‘ . . sd 
to remember for finest Dates and Dried Fruits ‘ 105 West 40th Street, New York City. | DW. Vow senaes 00 bh ceitens 














An ideal gift package for our boys overseas. 








RR ED STERLING SILVER FRIGIO 
rratumuec ee] MONEY CLIP || MUUIIBES 
\/ 


| 
| 








tle “‘bewitch, bother and be- 
wilder’ guests when liquid 2 
refreshments are poured The Original 
tiesious fun, guaranteed, © ' DOLLAR POCKET HEATERETTE 

PATAKWA MOCCASINS from the indian Country : monently fired in color — MARK WARMS HANDS FAST! 


. ; a we legend is laugh-getting bur- 

Ce a dames Fer aaen, oe | , lesque parody $] 00. DESIGN Ideal for Winter sports, hunting. fishing 

12—$5.95 ‘ | mee: — BEER BOTTLE *+ fi akiing, skating, ete. Stays @ comfortable 

FoR CHULOREN—sizes 5, 7, 9—$2.95, II, 13, | Write for free WHISKEY somes’! -50u. 128° for 24 hours. Safe—no Matne the 

a. $3.95 | 16 page gift catalog postpold GOOD secret's in the new exclusive 1050 heater 

cash, check or m. 0. to | element. For best results use Pocket 

OLD PUEBLO TRADERS 7.000 crt MO klepa arts yweed 48, Californie WEIGHT Heaterettc fluid also operates satisfactorily 

d 4 on any popular brand of lighter fluid Me 

SD “ ware of cheap imitations!’ Look for the 

NOW in wooden pails.. . ane FINE name Pocket Heaterette Polished 

TO R . 8) C U ‘ rt LI La 4 S hy. 4 nickeled brase in smart plaid fanned bag At 

PURE LOUISIANA m QUALITY your dealer or mail coupon with check of 

* M0. Mew teow price—$2.96 ppd. xtra 

for the mon who has STRAWBERRY Pin ° heater element—$¢.76, Pocket Heaterette 
everything Gold PRESERVES r 4 Fluid (* oz.) $49. 

plate on Sterling 13.50 \ 


14K gold 60.00 Fraise de la Louisiane— i “4 a gitt ter the man or woman ] 15 r----- Se neseseenenene 





j2=2 Seem 























In Sterling pesownary guseesves af : : DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. (Es. 1897) 
is incomparable quality whe ay dtm Other unmusust 
© po 12.50 . and mates ended ia 2 Ib $ 2 95 | ets con te L + & our Free AFT Dept. HN, 97 Chambers St, New York 7,6. Y ; 
All toxes and postoge 4, wooden psils and beau . tategue write yours today - ' 
included. Another : tidalty ei based Pail repaid Pleasesend = Pocket Heatereties (/ $2.95 
exclusive by moil from p p Shieped Pow Pod (for Oolvery ppd $ inclosed. Money refunded if ' 
Cane apdine cuaties wy lo Tennessee, odd 2% Soles Tax) 


» sled day not satisfie 
faction guarantees a complete gift oe 4 


( ( tt af crete detcac tee Geo. T. BRODNAX Jewelry Co. ome 
Peel ee House CREOLE DELICACIES CO. Dept. 24 pears lean re tie 
509-4 TCHOUPITOULAS ST.. NEW ORLEANS 7, LA. 
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“Plays 
Jom the socks up” 


writes Thomas Mann 
about 
Artur Rubinstein 


“Last winter I sat next to a teen-age 
youngster who was obviously hearing his 
first piano recital Artur Rubin- 
stein. ‘Boy!’ he said in the intermission, 
And I 
a pretty firm conviction that this 
highly sophisticated man-of-the-old-world 
would be pleased to hear the kid’s verdict. 
For whether it’s Beethoven, Chopin or 
Villa-Lobos, Rubinstein plays with the 
complete gusto of a man whose work is 


one by 


‘does he play from the socks up!’ 
have 


his greatest joy.” Thomas Vann. 


Have you heard Artur Rubinstein play 
Grieg: Concerto in A Minor 
Tchaikovsky: Concerto No. 1 in B-Flat Miner 
Rachmaninoff: Concerto No. 2 in C Minor 


We have put together in a little book, 
titled “Words and Music,” 
of the world’s greatest 
with word sketches by 36 famous authors. 
If you would like a copy, write RCA Victor, 
Record Department 206, Camden, N. J. 


photographs 


artists, together 





THIS XMAS ns 


Give the Best 


CITRUS FRUIT FROM TEXAS 


THE FINEST, SWEETEST 
CITRUS FRUIT IN THE WORLD! 


That's not just a 
You have a Texan 


Texas brag", but literally true 


word for it 
We feature these varieties: 


RED BLUSH GRAPEFRUIT: ie truly 4 


vid red. Large, sweet, mild and seedles 


NAVEL ORANGES: 


et and juicy. 
Also Pink Grapefruit, White 
Grapefruit, and Tangerines. 


Some rue as 
ordinary grapefruit 


tree Houmas f 
’ r 


small b 
mar i ¢ popula 


_ MEXICAN BAMB00 BASKETS, 
illustrate 4. Hi Imad Mexico, 

De cratve a lied 
PRICES 73:5: $10.00, 


plus exact Expre 


FREE FOLDER 


uur lare 


this ad, and mail to us, or ¢ 
today, to Dept. 110, 


PITTMAN 7 DAVIS 


For 25 Years Shippers of Texas Citrus 
Harlingen, Texas 


TO SERVE WITH GAME 


Give this Berkshire WILD RICE 
GIFT BOX to special friends 
Order one for yourself. Contains 
two tins of cooked Wild Rice; a 
™ijiar each of Wild Plum, Wild 
Grape, and all-fruit home made 
Currant Jelly. Only $5.00 postpaid 
BERKSHIRE GAME FARM 
1271 Madison Ave. New York 16 
Catalog of gift packages free 








A HOLE-IN-ONE 


with KADDY KIT! 


The grandest gift for 
gelfers! In Hickey’s gen- 
uine natural russet, Shrewe- 

>rain, bridle leather, 
saddle stitched. Balls are 
locked in securely, yet roll 
out freely when wanted. 
Attaches easily to golfer’s 
belt, out of his way; weighs 
4 oz. KADDY KIT comes 
with 4 tees and pencil. 
Handsomely gift boxed. 
Below par prices: Man's mode 
$5.00; Woman's model (Match- 
ing leather belt )— $6.00. Prices 
postpaid. 3 INITIALS S0c 
EXTRA. Ne C. O. D.'s, 
please 


BREN LINDA 
Dept. HD, 545 FIFTH AVE. 


WEW YORK 17,8. Unusval Gifts 








FOR THAT CALM, 
CONTENTED FEELING... 


, S= ; 
Deanna PIPE TOBACCO 


SUTLIFF TOBACCO CO., 650 Fifth SF, 5. F., Calif. 
WEINE’S TOBACCO CO., Massillon, Ohio 


126 

















a 
Fx 


SEAT COVERS 
LEOPARD SKIN 


let's go notive! Smart 
looking, easy sliding 
seat covers . . . guor- 
anteed fadeproof, 

proof, custom toilored. 
Complete set $29.95. 


* Simulated 


ZEBRA HIDE 
Call of the wild! Gay 
stripes meon a goy 
fellow the lodies 
love ‘em! Look and 
feel like real Zebra 
hide. Never scuff, fade 
or soll. Custom tailored 
just $29.95, complete! 


Send $1.00 deposit. Balance paid C. O. D. 
We can fit all make ond year cars 


SHORR’S pept. H-n-1 ir 


10600 Grand River | moon 
Detroit 4, Michigan 4 Leopar¢_.._._zebra__ 
Ce | ee ee ee ee 
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HOLIDAY SHOPPER (Continued) 


Anyone with a fondness for writ- 
ing checks will be grateful for a 
cowhide wallet with special holder 
for checkbook. Your signature is 
reproduced on the cover of the 
wallet in sterling silver. $14.40, 
Selden Cooper Shop, George 
Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville, N. C. 


An evening carryall ... 
“sophisticase” 


Volupte’s 
keeps cigarettes, 
lipstick and powder all in one 
place. A trick sliding-panel open- 
ing, with a diamond-shaped shield 
for initials. It comes complete 
with black faille carrying case. 
$20, at |. Magnin, Los Angeles. 


A CHILD'S CHRISTMAS 


Bath inducers .. . and fun for the 
young featherweight in your fam- 
ily. A white terry-cloth robe with 
his name on front or back—like a 
real fighter. Sizes 4 and 6, $6.75; 
8-14, $8.75. Matching towel set, 
$3.95. Youngsports, Box 32, 


Chester Springs, Pennsylvania. 


This constructive toy printing press 
will personalize at will. He can 
print his own newspaper with his 
name on the masthead. Comes 
with box containing type, symbols, 
type setters, ink, tweezers and di- 
rections. $8, F. A. O. Schwarz, 
745 5th Avenue, New York 22. 


Quite proper for children who 
want to maintain their social 
standing... half-pint calling cards 
are a wonderful stocking gift. The 
children love this grown-up touch. 
In a plastic folder, 100 for $1. 
From Greenland Studios, 5700 


Wilkins Avenue, Pittsburgh 17. 


Children love things that are their 
very own. No mistake about this 
when they're labeled like these 
zipper boots and rubbers. Boots 
are from $4.95 to $5.95 depend- 
ing on size; rubbers, $2.15 to 
$2.35. Personalizing is 75c. Lord & 


Taylor, New York 18. THE END 


NOVEMBER 





MEIER'S 
WILD MOUNTAIN 


BLACKBERRY 


MADE ENTIRELY FROM 


WILD BLACKBERRIES 
GATHERED IN THE 
APPALACHIAN 
MOUNTAINS 


peste 
Saeed 


MEIER'S WINE CELLARS, INC. 


SILVERTON AND SAN 





MEN — and Women, too! 


| EXEROW 
2 = 


for your 

HEALTH 
and 

FIGURE 


Send for 
FREE BOOKLET 
RIDE and ROW THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! 


Enjoy most efficient health-building rowing 
AND riding! Natural HYDRAULIC pull of 
rowing plus benefits of horseback riding — 
adjusts for mild exercise or strenuous workout 
as you wish. Rhythmic movement of handles, 
seat and pedals “symmetrizes” and beautifies 
entire figure. EXEROW safely normalizes 
WEIGHT — improves HEALTH and appear- 
ance. Write TODAY for literature and booklet 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
Battle Creek 10, Mich. 





SMOKED RAINBOW TROUT 
4 GOURMETS PATE 


)LORADO 





A NATURAL, QUICK 


FOR YO EASIER WAY T0 
LEARN A LANGUAGE 


* Greater Business Oppertunities! 
* Doubled Travel Enjoyment! 
* Wider Secial and Cultural Horizons! 
* Professional, Scientific and Educe- 
tiene! Advancement! 

What do you want to learn French 
Spanish, Italian, German? With LIV 
GUAPHONE. you can learn any one of 
29 languages in just 20 minutes a day 


LINGUAPHONE 


the WORLD'S-STANDARD 
Conversational Method 


ning another language car 

' af, a better job, more pay 
sities ¢ a. When e 

see and dot the matter wa 
dession, a sto ve mt, vemcher 
ne Language « 

yment of 

young to learn another language 

Rigit at home, in beware 


SPANISH PORTUGUESE GERMAN 
ITALIAN FRENCH RUSSIAN 
or ony nate» ae pervert Py seer eet 


You © ob 
the LING "APHON 
you car H 


Send me the FREE Linguophone book 


| want to leorn language 





ONE MAN’S PARADISE 
(Continued from Page 63) 


vegetation. And then as we rounded 
Nightingale and as though quite sud- 
denly—there was Tristan itself. 

It is very difficult to recapture exactly 
what I felt at that moment. For one 
thing, I'm not sure what I had ex- 
pected; I had never had any clear physi- 
cal picture of Tristan. But whatever it 
was | felt, it certainly was not disap- 
pointment. It would have been impos- 
sible to feel disappointed at sight of 
that island. Fear, possibly. Horror, 
even. But not disappointment. It was 
far too impressive for that. Rising 
sharply seven thousand feet out of the 
sea, its snow-capped summit ringed 
perpetually by cloud, a steep cone of 
gray-blue rock, as formidable as a 
floating Everest, towered, somehow 
malevolently, against the sky. 

“You mean someone lives on that 
thing?” 

The second mate had come up onto 
the fo'c’slehead behind me. He was a 
small man with a weak, untidy face, 
who had been a song writer in peace- 
time. Looking at him, I realized that | 
had never before understood the real 
meaning of the word awe. He was gaz- 
ing at the island in front of him as 
though he expected it to hand him the 
Ten Commandments. He had a pair of 
binoculars in his hands and made no 
resistance when | took them from him. 

We had rounded the end of Tristan 
by this time, and now a crescent bay 
came in sight. | focused the glasses on 
the island. From this side it appeared a 
little less bleakly implacable, but it was 
still hard to understand how any life 
could possibly exist on it. The island 
was nothing more or less than a moun- 
tain, five or six miles wide at its base, 
treeless, and, except for scattered and 
ragged patches of what appeared at 
that distance to be a kind of coarse 
gray heather, apparently bare of any 
vegetation. And then, lowering the 
glasses a little, | made out a thin strip 
of green above the steep cliff that faced 
the bay we were now entering. At one 
end this cliff sloped down to a narrow 
wedge of sand and at the other was 
broken by a waterfall that dropped 
sharply into the sea. As we moved di- 
agonally on into the bay and the per- 
spective changed, the strip of green 
assumed the proportions of a narrow 
meadow beginning under the rock face 
of the mountain and sloping down to 
the edge of the cliff. It was the only 
patch of grass visible on the island and 


(Continued an Page 129 
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HICKORY VALLEY FARM 


GIFTS OF GOOD TASTE 





Pennsplvania-Muteh 


Hickory-Smoked, Baked 
and Glazed, Sherry 
Basted, Ready-to-Serve 


HAM 


What a compliment you pay with a 
tender Hickory Valley Smoked Ham 
... country-cured, basted with 
Sherry, studded with cloves. A holl- 
day gift of good taste! 


Golden, Hickory-Smoked 
Ready-to-Serve 


TURKEY 


What a welcome awaits a plump, 
golden-skinned Hickory Valley 
Smoked Turkey . its luscious, ten- 
der meatiness ready to serve! Here's 
real holiday feasting and holiday- 
exiving! 


LITTLE KUNKLETOWN 
STROUDSBURG, PENNA 


+ + + « « Do your Holiday ordering NOW! ... - «+ 


My cheek (or money order) enclosed, Please send me 


. postpaid, 


wift-wrapped, wift-eard enclosed, safe arrival muaranteed 


Number Sinoked Whole Turkeys 


Weight Tbs, at $1.75 th. 
(Average weight 10-20 Ths.) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


ciTY 


Number Hickory-Smoked Hams 


Weight tha, at $1.50 th 
(Average weight 10-18 Ibs.) 




















Students 


e 


‘ 
2portsmen, Sports Fons. Hunte 


Trovellers, everyone 


btain yeors of outstand n¢ 


BUSHNELL High Power Binoculors 


the 
vis 
hevo 


ers A 


eorest 


FREE 


eT 


ost word in Optical Des 
round perforn 
bly low prices! Compare th 
valuable Binocy 


stor 


' Verde o 


e glodly supplied, free 


BINOCULAR GUIDE 


Get all the NEW, TRUE facts about 
Binoculars. Know how te judge 


211,43 East Green St 


Posadens |. Colf 5 
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*7x35mm 

Coated. All-purpose Megnesium 
modal, Extreme Accuracy— 
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it appeared to be perhaps half a mile 
long and two or three hundred yards 
wide. Around it clung a dozen gray 
stone huts of the kind that are called 
crofts in Scotland. Across its surface 
grazed a score of incredibly hardy and 
dejected-looking sheep. At one end of 
it, by the side of the falls, were two or 
three Nissen. huts grouped around a 
pole from which fluttered a Union Jack. 

1 brought the glasses back to the 
beach. It showed signs of activity. A 
group of men were pushing a long, 
rudely fashioned boat into the sea. I 
watched them as they climbed into it 
and began to row out toward us. We 
were about half a mile offshore by this 
time and the mate called down to drop 
anchor. The rest of the watch came up 
onto the fo'c’slehead and I gave the 
glasses back to the still awed second 
mate. 
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By the time we were riding at nc! 
and | had managed to get hold of the 
glasses again, the long boat was less 
than a hundred yards from the ship and 
coming at us as fast as its dozen oars- 
men could pull it. I got the glasses 
focused on it and then almost dropped 
them. For a moment | had the impres- 
sion that the boat was manned by a 
score of identical yellow sheep. Every 
man appeared to be exactly like his 
fellows and each one resembled nothing 
so much as a hairless ram. They were 
all lean and hardy-looking enough, but 
of a curious saffron color, with long, 
loose-jawed sheep faces and wide-set 
eyes 

The boat came alongside. We threw 
over a ladder and they began to scram- 
ble on board. They were dressed ordi- 
narily enough in patched odds and ends 
of seaman’s gear with here and there 
an article of American or British army 
issue, or an occasional civilian garment. 
One man, I remember, wore a heavy 
gray sweat shirt with the word RUTGERS 
emblazoned on its back. It was their 
faces that were extraordinary. There 
was something of the pathos of do- 
mesticated animals about them, with 
their wide, patient eyes and long yellow 
teeth, like tusks, perpetually propping 
open their mouths in identical expres- 
sions of gentle stolidity. Once on board, 
one of them who seemed to be their 
leader—he had been standing in the 
prow of the boat—went directly up 
onto the bridge. The remainder, in 
complete silence and shyly avoiding the 
stares of our crew, began to arrange 











themselves over the hatch and spread 
out for display the collection of odds 
and ends they had brought aboard to 
barter with us. 

Most of these odds and ends were 
samples of what the British government 
would probably have referred to as 
home industries. There were “shoes”’- 
hard and dry and, as it subsequently 
turned out, completely unwearable de- 
vices of goat hide clumsily sewn into 
the shape of a canoe. There were 
“carvings —bits of whittled driftwood 
that resembled nothing except bits of 
whittled driftwood. There were “stuffed” 
albatrosses—grisly and malodorous ob- 
jects with shoots of dried grass pro- 
truding from their blood-rimmed eye 
sockets. 

There were other things. But their 
variety was only in kind. In quality 
they were identical. They gave the im- 
pression of being the product not only 
of astonishing ineptitude but of a curi- 
ously childlike faith. It was as though 
their authors, having very soon grown 
tired of their work, had fallen back on 
the certainty that, like children, they 
would be commended anyway for hav- 
ing persevered even that far. 

Our visitors made no attempt to at- 
tract our business. Having arranged 
their wares over the hatch, they sat 
staring silently ahead. I had by now 
somewhat got over my first shock, but 
as yet made no attempt to reconcile my 
expectations of Tristan with the reality. 
My only feeling was one of intense curi- 
osity. | approached one of the men. 

He had in front of him a piece of 
whittled wood and a pair of shapeless 
knitted socks, one of which was larger 
than the other. He looked at me once 
with his great shy eyes, blinked, and 
looked away again. 

“You born here?” | asked fatuously. 

“Yer.” His voice was deep and soft, 
like the purring of an organ or a cat, 
and equally expressionless. 

“How many of you are there on the 
island?” 

He appeared to give this question 
considerable thought, his eyes assum- 
ing an even greater remoteness, while 
his lips met and pursed over his enor- 
mous yellow teeth in an expression of 
sulky reluctance. 

“Yer,” he told me at last. 

I decided to try a different approach. 

“What do you want for these?” | 
asked, fingering the socks. They were 
of gray wool, thickly and inextricably 
matted with heather, pieces of twig and 
dried grass. 

This time his silence was even more 
prolonged. 

“Yer,” he repeated finally. 

I began to think that this single 
sound might be the total extent of his 
vocabulary. But in this | was wrong 

“You want cigarettes for them?” I 
tried next. 

He shook his long head cumbrously 
from side to side 

“Ner,” he elaborated. 

“He want cloose.” 

“Clouse?” I turned to find another 
islander standing beside me. 

“Yer, cloose.”” He grinned and 
touched my shirt. “Cloose.” 
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I looked at him surprised, wondering 
why I had not noticed him before. He 
was of a different type from the others, 
darker, with an Indian cast to his fea- 
tures and smaller, more human-looking 
teeth. 

“What kind of clothes?” 

“Shirt. Britches.” 

I offered him a cigarette. He took it 
and we fell into conversation. He was 
far from articulate and he spoke in 
an odd, rather Dickensian English, 
full of such words as vittles for food 
and hearken for listen. But com- 
pared with the rest of them he was 
an orator. 

He told me that though he himself 
had been born on the island, his father 
had not, having been a Peruvian sailor 
who had been shipwrecked there to- 
ward the end of the last century. I 
gathered from him that many of the 
eriginal settlers had come there in this 
same accidental way, but that his father 
had been among the last to arrive. 

| asked him about the women on the 
island. 

“There’s no many maidens left,” he 
said. 

I was beginning to catch on to his 
vocabulary by this time and realized 
that by maidens he meant unmarried 
women. 

“What are they like?” I asked. “Are 
they pretty at all?” 

“Pretty?” He seemed to weigh the 
word, doubtfully, and it occurred to me 
abruptly that it had essentially no mean- 
ing for him. I thought of the hundred 
or so women on the island, picturing 
them in terms of the men with their 
sulphur-colored skins and identical ex- 
pressions, either all pretty or all ugly 
according to one’s mood rather than 
one’s taste if one had never seen any 
other and so had no outside basis of 
comparison. 

“Good workers,” he said at last. 
“Cook, clean house, fetch water, knit 
socks and jerseys for their men. It’s a 
better life for married man.’ He paused, 
obviously worried about something. 
“But there’s no many maidens left 
now,” he repeated disconsolately. 

“How are things on the island? I 
mean, what kind of a life is it?” 

“Hard,” he informed me laconically. 
“It’s too much task to keep alive.” 

Little by little | managed to form a 
picture of it from him. It was a strangely 
ironic picture in its way, because every- 
thing that my father had read and be- 
lieved about Tristan was true, and yet 
none of it was. 

There was no money in use on the 
island and they did share and share 
alike. But there was still scarcely 
enough to go around. There was no 
crime. The two hundred or so inhabit- 
ants, inbred for generations—most of 
the original women settlers had been 
freed African slaves—had reached such 
a point of gentle childishness that they 
obeyed with unquestioning docility the 
succession of Protestant chaplains sent 
out from Cape Town to minister to 
them. There was plenty of sea food 
But for nine months of the year, al- 
though it never did get very cold, gales 
blew with such violent consistency that 
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it was a life-and-death struggle to so 
much as launch a boat. There was no 
toothache. Their eternal diet of al- 
batross flesh, mountain goat and fish 
had given them teeth like Cro-Magnons. 

I asked him about the wheat and 
corn, of which I could see no sign. 

“No good,” he told me. “Varmints 
eat it.” . 

“Varmints?” 

“Rats.” 

“Then what do you do for bread?” 

“Before the war British send food. 
Now vessels like yours give it to us.” 

I noticed that he alone seemed to 
have brought nothing aboard to barter. 
I asked him why not. 

“Rubbish,” he said contemptuously, 
taking in with a sweep of his hand the 
whole assortment of home industries 
on the hatch. “If the British want to 
keep Tristan da Cunha they have to 
mind us and cloose us.” 

I nodded sympathetically. I thought 
that I understood now what lay behind 
those articles in the London Times, and 
it struck me that there was a certain 
rough justice in his attitude. Having 
once taken over the island for whatever 
reason—I subsequently learned that it 
had originally been occupied after 
Waterloo, when it threatened to become 
the base of an expedition to rescue 
Napoleon from St. Helena—the British 
obviously could not give it up. How- 
ever much of a liability in peacetime, it 
was not only a potential strategic asset 
in war; in the hands of anyone else— 
the German navy, for instance—it 
would have been the worst kind of 
potential menace. 

But at the same time, year by year, as 
the islanders sank further and further 
into childlike dependency, England's 
responsibility as a nursemaid and pro- 
vider had become progressively more 
arduous and expensive. Somehow, the 
Colonial Office must have decided, new 
blood had to be brought to the island 
before the present inhabitants inter- 
bred themselves into complete helpless- 
ness and imbecility 

And so they had tried to encourage, 
to dupe fresh immigrants into coming 
to this barren rock, I thought with sud- 
den bitterness, recalling the bland cyni- 
cism with which they had fostered those 
half-truths in the Times that had so 
deceived my father. 

“But why don’t you leave here?” I 
asked. 

He looked quickly away from me, 
and I saw a flicker of anxiety, almost of 
fear, in his eyes. 

“How?” he demanded. “I have no 
money * 

“Couldn't you work your way on a 
boat?” 

“Where could I go? What do I know 
of the world outside? What could I do?” 

“You could be a seaman.” 

“No papers.” 

“But you could get papers,” I in- 
sisted. “There must be someone you 
could apply to. I don’t know what your 
status is here, but after all, you must 
have some national rights.” 

He seemed to draw himself up as he 
turned his dark Indian face toward me. 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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(Continued from Page 130) 

“Of course,”’ he said with that strange 
mixture of pride and resentment with 
which I had heard so many people in so 
many odd parts of the world declare 
that they too were a part of all the 
pomp and pageantry at Westminster, 
“Lam a British subject.” 


The Tristan da Cunhans stayed 
aboard until noon. Before they left I 
traded dungarees and a shirt for a pair 
of their socks and gave my friend a can 
of tobacco and a carton of matches. He 
seemed to be the only one who smoked. 

I stood in the stern watching the 
island disappear. | was thinking about 
my father, trying to imagine what would 
have happened if he had ever made good 
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his promise to “pack up the whole 
family and move to Tristan da Cunha.” 
If he had ever come here, as I had, ex- 
perienced his first sight of that rock and 
watched his new neighbors rowing out 
toward him... . 

“God, what a place.” 

I turned and found the second mate 
standing beside me. | thought that I 
had seldom seen such an attractive 
human face. 

1 asked him what happened to the 
British naval officer. | hadn't noticed 
him come aboard. 

“Someone got the message before we 
did. They picked him up a couple of 
days ago.” The second mate raised his 
binoculars and took a last look at the 
island. “We needn't ever have come 
here at all,” he said resentfully. 

But in that I couldn't agree with him. 
I was too glad that we had 

When I got back to New York, I 
wondered for a long time whether to 
write to my father and tell him all 
about it, or whether simply to write 
him and send him the socks I had got- 
ten from Tristan and say nothing more 
than that I had been there and that it 
was interesting. In the end I did neither. 
He died two years later, and I like to 
think he died still believing in his own 
particular Utopia. | still have the socks. 
Being unwearable, they have lasted 
very well. They have become one of my 
few permanent possessions, in fact. 
Every time I move I find them in my 
suitcase, and each time I feel they are a 
kind of symbol to me of something. 
Though I'm not quite sure what. 

THE END 
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AUSTRALIA 
(Continued from Page 109) 


dared to revoke the tea subsidy would 
be tossed out overnight. 

The indifference to politics is hard to 
understand. Many Australians regard 
compulsory voting as a mistake. But 
others point out that Australia has 
many powerful communists, and the 
compulsory vote at least insures large 
democratic majorities. Cynics recall the 
critical national election of 1949. It 
came during the big spring horse races. 
You could hardly tell that there was an 
election on. 

Food is plentiful because of men like 
Roy J. Doolin in Myall Downs. His sta- 
tion there covers some 24,000 acres near 
the border between New South Wales 
and Queensland, cut off from Brisbane 
by two hundred miles or so and the 
peaks of the Great Divide. (A big station 
would contain half that many square 
miles. The biggest are larger than 
Maryland or Vermont.) He runs 15,000 
Merino sheep, grazes 1000 shorthorns, 
and ha. a few thousand acres left over 
to devote to premium wheat, sorghum 
and lucerne (alfalfa). 

Myall Downs lies in flat to low- 
rolling land. Fields are immense, 
broken at intervals with broad bands 
of trees to halt erosion. They average 
twenty-six inches of rain a year and 
experience temperatures from 20° to 
110° F. Doolin uses six American trac- 
tors, six Australian combines (called 
“headers”’), four trucks and a jeep. The 
last is used to reach the railhead four- 
teen miles away, for there are few roads 
here, only tracks across the bush. It is 
also used at night, with a powerful 
light, to hunt wild pigs that root through 
the wheat. 

Doolin runs this station with the 
help of four husky sons. Two of them 
were commissioned in the field during 
the last war and a fifth was killed in 
New Guinea. As his sons marry, Mr. 
Doolin builds each one a handsome, 
low, rambling home, complete with 
kerosene refrigeration and thirty-two- 
volt electricity. 


PROUD TITLE 


Mr. Doolin is known as a squatter— 
the proudest title in Australia. Tech- 
nically he is a pastoralist; if he had a 
small holding, he would be a cow 
cocky; if he grew sugar cane, an agri- 
culturalist—but never a farmer. Squat- 
tocracy is made up of those families that 
went beyond the hills and settled large 
farms. Myall Downs was a 1600-acre 
property when Doolin took it over in 
1924. The soil was parched, and his 
flocks were ravaged by dingoes, the 
wild dogs of Australia. Now he has 
fourteen subartesian wells, bored down 
an average of 500 feet, and a number of 
dams and ground tanks to catch rain 
water. His station is one of the richest. 
He serves on the Federal Wheat Board, 
and recently he bought a 61,000-acre 
parcel of virgin land some ninety miles 
from Myall Downs. 

Although the Outback is cruel, many 
rugged Australians have challenged it. 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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under 120 b.p. $12.50, over 120h.p. $15.00 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Order Yours Today While Supply Lasts! 


HYDRO-POWER SALES, Inc. 


1026 17th Street, Dept. HN. Denver 2. Cele. 
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», Worniibo 
POLO CLOTH" 


(the one and only) 


masterfully tailored 
by 


Malcolm Kenneth 


To make sure YOU get the right camel's 
hair fabric: look at the wrong side! See 
those length-wise silk threads? So many 
imitations of Polo Cloth have been 
attempted that Worumbo weaves these 
reassuring hallmarks there for your 
protection . . . an identification that is 
also a registered trade-mark. 


No other camel's hair fabric has quite 
the luxurious, yielding richness, softness 
and long-lasting good looks. 


Available at these and other fine stores in 
natural, blue, brown, in single and double- 
breasted models, regular and lightweight 
Tailored meticulously by Malcolm Kenneth 


CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley .Roos Brothers 
Beverly Hills Saks Fifth Avenue 
Fresno Roos Brothers 
long Seach . Desmond's 
Les Angeles Desmond's 
Oaklond 
Palm ings 
Palo Alte 
Sacramento 
San Francisco 
San Jose R 
Stockton Bravo & McKeegan 
COLORADO 
Denver no-Downs 
CONNECTICUT 
New Britain The Art Jones Company 
New Haven Fenn-Feinstein 
Waterbury... ... Joseph's 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington Lewis & Thomas Saltz 


Atlanta 


Chicogo 
Lake Forest 


ILLINOIS 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 
Robertson's Men's Shop 

INDIANA 
Wolf & Dessaver 
L. Stravss & Company, Inc. 

1OWA 

Mickelson's Men's Shop 
The New Utica 


Fort Wayne 
Indicnapolis 


Davenport 
Des Moines 
KENTUCKY 
Graves Cox & Company, Inc 
MARYLAND 
Hutzler Bros. Company 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Lexington 
Baltimore 


Boston 


Zareh, Inc. 
Fall River 


Paul Woltman 

MICHIGAN 
Higgins & Frank 
Saks Fifth Avenue 
Whaling’s 


Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 


MINNESOTA 
The Deyton Company 
NEBRASKA 
Nebraska Clothing Company 
NEW JERSEY 


Minneapolis 
Omcha 


Atlantic City 
Hackensack 
Newark 
Paterson 


M. E. Blatt 

Tfank & Company 

S$. D. Schwartz & Sons 

Benjamin Greenberg Company 

NEW YORK 
Albany 

New York 
New York 

Rochester. .... 


Soks Fifth Avenve 

National Clothing Company 
OHIO 

Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Dayton 
Toledo 


Burkhardt’s 
The B. R. Baker Co 
Halle Bros. Company 
The Metropolitan Company 
The 8. 8. Baker Compony 
OREGON 
Portland M. & H. H. Sichel 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 4 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Pitt burgh 
Reoding. .. 
Scronten 


.... Hughes & Hatcher 
The Joseph Horne Company 
John Michels 
Somter Bros 

RHODE ISLAND 
Hilthouse, Ltd 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Seeley’s Tailors 


Dreyfuss & Son 


Providence 

Rapid City 
TEXAS 

Dalies 

Salt Lake City 

Spokane 


Madison 
Mil wavkee 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


AH 
W. E. Fife Company 
WASHINGTON 
Davenport Sport Shop 
WISCONSIN 
MacNeil & Moore 
MacNeil & Moore 











Carl Renshaw, former Yank gob, runs 
features an international cuisine: fish 


(Continued from Page 133) 

In this, they have been helped by two 
remarkable agencies, the Bush Brothers 
and the Flying Doctors. The Bush 
Brothers are missionaries who wander 
back and forth across the waste lands. 
One had a parish of 300,000 square 
miles. Sometimes they hit a commu- 
nity where they baptize adults, marry 
them, and then baptize their children, 
all in one afternoon. “ Great Christians, 
but not stuffy.” 

More spectacular are the Flying 
Doctors, also an outgrowth of mis- 
sionary effort: Their scattered patients 
include the staff at Durham Downs 
station, 450 miles from Broken Hill. 
The station sprawls across 3600 square 
miles, supports 15,000 sheep. Peter 
Stevenson manages it with a crew of 
fourteen. His wife, Lillian, writes away 
each week for correspondence courses 
which she teaches her three children. 
On Sunday there is a radio Sunday 
school. For an ordinary chat or a des- 
perate call for help—the neighbors are 
25, 69, 80 and 105 miles away—there is 
the pedal wireless. 

One day Stevenson hurries into his 
living room, where the wireless stands. 
He pumps the pedals and finally gets 
short-wave contact with Broken Hill 
“One of my men is injured,” he reports 
“Horse fell on him.” The other voice 
comes through faintly. “The doctor is 
on a trip to Innamincka. I'll tell him.” 

From Broken Hill, the message is re- 
layed north by fifty other pedal wireless 
sets. The doctor has left Innamincka 
for Tibooburra, where he visits the hos- 
pital at intervals. Finally, word reaches 
him, and shortly before dusk, a two- 
engine De Haviland appears over Dur- 
ham Downs. All hands run out to the 
landing field and greet the young doc- 
tor as he climbs out. “Come in for 
some tea,” they say, and he agrees. 

“ Now the patient.” They lead him to 
a half-caste—they are the best stock 
riders—who lies on a cot in a screened 


HOLIDAY 


a nostalgically titled eatery in Perth, 
and chips, cheeseburgers, hot dogs. 


veranda. The doctor studies his in- 
juries. There has been no fracture, 
only a painful sprain. The half-caste 
gets a sedative. 

Then the doctor sits down to a big 
station feed. Mrs. Stevenson gets on 
the pedal and informs Broken Hill that 
he will stay with them for the night. 
The doctor has brought six books from 
the lending library a spool of blue silk, 
and other items ordered by the Steven- 
sons on his last visit. He promises to 
bring glucose and a ham on his next. 

In the morning, he leaves promptly. 
Mr. Stevenson winks at his wife. It's 
odd how the Flying Doctors always 
visit the Tibooburra hospital on race 
day. “It’s a beaut morning!" they cry 
as he takes off. They may not see him 
again for months. But he is ready, 450 
miles away 

The Outback colors all Australian 
life. Most of the best literature deals 
with it in one way or another. “In back 
of Bourke” refers to the great Never 
Never. The constituency of Woop 
Woop is an imaginary place “where a 
cyclone could erase all human life and 
it wouldn't be discovered until the next 
election.” But it is the fabled town of 
Snake Gully about which center the 
hilarious Outback yarns. 

Here live Dad and Dave, two char- 
acters who originally appeared in a 
book called On Our Selection (home- 
stead). Dad is the Australian country- 
man, hard-pressed, hoping for rain 
ragging the government. He speaks in a 
draw! that yields about five words to 
the minute. Dave is the universal yokel 
whose courtship of Mabel is the basis 
for most Australian dirty stories 

But Mum, Dave's mother, is not a 
humorous character. No Australian 
woran of the Outback is. She lives in a 
corrugated iron shack that has never 
seen paint. Although Dad and Dave 
may buy tractors and headers, she often 
has no running water, no coal, no elec- 
tricity, no refrigeration, no indoor 
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4. SAN FRANCISCO'S 
FINEST 


The 
tk PALACE 
NN, HOTE L 


Delightfully different! 


LIVE THE GOOD LIFE IN CALIFORNIA 
for a week a month or permanently 
—and for life at its California beste—Horel 
del Coronado, of course. Charming . . spacious 

satisfying. Swim . . golf tennis. Sailing 
and deep sea fishing. Dance nightly. Exciting 
Jai Alas, racing. Shop in nearby Old Mexico 
NO SUMMER RAINS! Wonderful, cool 
Coronado! American Plan from $13 a day, 
each, for two. Write for color folder H 


California’s Premier Resort 











HOTEL del CORONADO 


CORONADO, CALIFORNIA 




















there's no place like La Jolla’s finest and 
only ocean front hotel. Write Dept. H for 
illustrated brochure 


| Fall or Winter Vacation 
| Col. H.R. Dutton, V.P.& Gen Mgr 





Beverly-Carlton Hotel, Bevery Hills 
= be drew ving © apt 


\ Hills «ho trict. Write for brochur 
1. H. Lee, Mgr. 9414 W Same Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif 


For Your | 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA | 


Lovely LA JOLLA 
and the friendly 


LA VALENCIA 


MOTEL 


as VALENCIA | HOTEL 


Lo Jolla, Colif. * Richard P. Irwin, Manoger 











| Chapman Park Hotel & Bungalows 
» Angeles’ Fashionable Wilshire Blvd. Private pool 
. entertainment It's where the Stare meet. Home 

1¢ famous Zephyr Room. An address of distinction 


Phil C. Caldwell, Menager, Los Angeles, California 





Hotel Olympic, Los a Calif. 
200 Fire Beautifully A »poi All Baths —§ 
t " y i shore vd Vestlake 
G arden Patic Free 


Refined A her 
1.00 Double Special Perma 


ed AAA 


Brox hure « 


on Request. 725 Se. Westlake Ave. | 





INVIGORATING, COLORFUL, ARTISTIC 


- +. invites you to restful relaxation midst 
sembtrepie grandeur on the scenic Pacific. 


Box MH. Chamb 


Wiciea 4, 











IN LAGUNA BEACH calit. 


Surf 
and Sand 


hotel 


on Laguna’s 
Famous Coastline 
Apartments 3 
hotel rooms that offer 
luxunous privacy 
Write tor brochure 
1465 Coast Bivd. South 


Laguna Beach Tourist Bureau, Dept. H 
572 S. Coast Bivd. Laguna Beach, Calif. 
P.O. Bex 2375. Phone 1610 





Hotel Laguna, Laguna Beach, Calif. 


on the ocean front in the heart of Laguna Beach, offers you 
glorious sunshine and restful relaxation. Private beach, 
ocean terraces, colorful patios. Attractive rooms each with 
bath. Beautiful marine-view dining room. Write for 
brochure. @ H. Wi 


., Lagune 5 


Du Maurier Gardens, Laguna Beach 


peciviouet bungalows. Quiet location Bog to Crescent 

ay beach Garages. Maid Service. Ra for 2: Summer, 
$350.00 ‘mouth ‘Winter (Oct. 1-June is) $150.00 month 
Phone 4-22358 of write 


P. O. Box 2375, Laguna Beach, Calif. 
Laguna Shores, Laguna Beach, Calif. 


On the Ocean Front. Laguna’s most extensive 
beautiful apartment-hotel. Apartments, rooms and bunga 
‘ow suites. Fireplaces—-quest lounge—-private beach. For 
descriptive brochure or reservations write 


John H. Vanderkloot, 420 Cliff Drive 
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ARIZONA BRANCHES 





Circle Z Ranch 


Circle z Rench, Petagenia, Arizona | 


49er' s Ranch 


x K 
49%er's Rench, Rt. 2, bos si, Tucson, Arizona 


Lexy K Bar Rench 


w 1K guest wjarate adobe cams, each with private bat! 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Krah, Route |}, Box 428, Tucson, Arizone 


Picture Rock Ranch 


Good Food, Good Horses, Good: Fun 
niles fr mm Tucson 


Picture Rock Ranch, Cortare, Arizona 


Rancho de Los Cabelieros— 
prspereery ay ie Senate ond a8 sat 


2 thie famo sus TesOrt see 





yunsellor ane 


In ion tenteen Ph su 1.5937; in Los Angeles TR 3671 


Silver Bell Ranch 


A green casts, located in a 70,000 acre game refuge You'll 
find every facility for your favorite vacation activity: golf, 
tennis, riding, ewimming. Relax or join the fun —in an at- 
mosphere of gracious western living 


Mr. & Mrs. Baxter C. Mclean, Box 2426, Tucson, Ariz. 
Spring Creek Ranch—Arizona 





AU ac ties for all of the family on modern stone ranch 
leuade bes Ming, pack trips. Ideal climate 


Leo Greenough, Cottonwood, Arizona 





Sahvero Vista Ranch 
(be rive Lax ‘ in a beautifu 
and adjacent to a 5 
x feautiful riding « 
shuffleboard, et« 


Rovte 1, Box 423, Tucson, Arizona 


oft 
, 10,000 
yantry 


Wild Horse Ranch 


ationally known business executive and his wife 
le a colorful, comfortable, ty al western ranch 
an relax and have fun with folks who like the 
same things that you do. Beautiful filtered swimming pool 


Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, Rt. 1, Box 407, Tucson, Ariz. 








ARIZONA 


TEXAS BRANCHES 





IM COCHISE 
county 





LA FONDA FIESTA 


Phoenix, Arizona—Camelback Rd. at S4th St. 
For a perfect Desert Dude Ranch Holiday 


Gay informal Western charm: near 
Phoenix, nestled against warm Camel- 
back Mountain overlooking desert. Ac- 
ommodates 35 congenial guests: s'n- 
gles. doubles, suites. Beautiful pool 
Outstanding food, ranch stvle. Rid 
ing, Golf, Square Dancing, Planned 
Fun. Open Oct. Ist. Rates from $100 
per week per person with food 
Special Rates for Long Stays 


Grace M. Carison Manager 











FIREPROOF - DOWNTOWN 


ms 


Senta Rita Weter—Tecsen, Arizona 


al Center; western hospitality ane 
Dance Band Po 





Nick C. Hall, Mgr 
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RANCH FUN, CITY COMFORT 
at Texas’ most outstanding 
guest ranch. Riding, swim- 
ming, dancing, river and 
lake fishing, rodeos. Air- 
conditioned quarters. Write 


| SEYBOLD GUEST RANCH 
Box 16, Mineral Wells, Texas 


“RANCH 
| LIFE i ol’ 


Outstanding Dude Ranch 
| | cottages swimming _ 
ing sports. Modern A 


| 
| 
| 
| 





scenic hill country 
riding -HUNTING 
irport, complete aviation service 


les west of San 


Write for 
= 





NOWS THE TIME FORA] 


| OACATION : 


SUNNY Texas! 
F Ride Hunt Golf « Swim « Relax 


sc Cast Vaeiey 2 


! RESORT RANC 
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toilet, no new sink. In summer, she 
cooks over a wood stove when tem- 
peratures reach 120°F. She is the her- 
oine of Australia, and before the pedal 
wireless, she lived a life of loneliness 
and peril. No Australian writer has 
begun to capture her saga. 

In all its moods, the land of Australia 
is awesomely magnificent. At dawn the 
sun breaks out of the Pacific and 
speeds across the coastal! plains. To the 
north, fires are still burning in the vast 
sugar fields. To the south, apples are 
ripening in Tasmania. Sydney and Mel- 
bourne are beginning to stir. A con- 
tinent is beginning to waken. Soon the 
sun is upon the Dividing Range, where 
snow piles deep in winter. Then it dips 
into the country of a million sheep and 
flashes on to the scrub lands where 
gold was found, where silver and lead 
lay free in broken hills. 


THE BARRENS 


Now it races into the central deserts, 
vast empty spaces where lakes and 
rivers show on maps, but where there 
may be no water for years at a time. 
Children born here may reach seven 
before they see rain; or their homes 
may be washed away in mighty floods. 
A jackrabbit springs from his nest and 
leaps across the barren wastes. Soon 
another follows. They are Australia’s 
scourge. In three years, a litter of six can 
increase to 9,600,000. Now a train of 
camels moves slowly with a store of 
goods for an Outback station. A lonely 
train puffs its way north to the middle 
of the continent. 

The sunlight flashes on the poles of 
the Overland Telegraph Line. It was 
built against superhuman obstacles in 
the 1870's. By the time a section was 
completed, termites had eaten down 
the poles of the previous stretch. It was 
the lifeline of Australia, crossing from 
south to north, Adelaide to Darwin, 
and exhausted bush trackers had the 
right to cut the wires. That meant the 
line repairmen would get to them within 
a day. 

Now the light strikes the great Stuart 
Highway, known as The Bitumen 
(called bitch'-a-mun ). It was built during 
the war and connects Alice Springs 
with Darwin. Before it was surfaced, 
clouds of dust could be seen for twenty 
miles. It was no use speeding to get out 
of the dust. It wasn’t made by the car 
ahead of you, but by the cars that went 
by last week. 

Beyond The Bitumen, there is noth- 
ing—nothing but sand and lonely des- 
ert. Yet as the sun rides west, it picks 
out, even here, a station or two where 
some mad soul is trying to run a few 
cattle. With him are the aborigines, the 
half-castes. These are the people de- 
scribed by the first white man who 
studied them as “the miserablest on 
earth.” They were so primitive they 
did not associate pregnancy with inter- 
course. They blamed night spirits. 

Then the racing sun strikes the life- 
less heart of the continent. From the 
Nullarbor Plains in the south, through 
the Victoria Desert and the Gibson 
Desert in the center, and on northward 


(Continued on Page 138) 
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FLORIDA | VERGINIA NEW YORK 


KREMER UREREN 


Welcome to historic 


Clip and mail this ad- 
vertisement, or write fer your 


FREE copy of prizewinning VIRGINIA 
color brochure... your imtro- , 
duction to a new Miami Plan now to visit restored 

BOCA SeNOe RONDA oe Goof ev fre Beacham ma rin Williamsburg where Weshingion 
Rooms in hotel with private tile bath & shower. Superb ’ living ever conceived. Jefferson and Patrick Henry 
cuisine. Private beach. Golf. Fishing. Rates: $30 daily FATIO DUNHAM, Mgr. . championed our freedom. You'll en- 
double, and up. Amer. Plan. Distingvished Clientele joy the leisurely tours of famous 
ag ath nen S cresane pectuaen buildings and gardens—trips to 
. : 3 yo Dee. and April Jamestown, Yorktown and nearby 











ye plantations. Also golf, tennis, 
. a2 fe Rae Peme se . ° cycling. Fine lodgings in modern ° 
Gl LFBREEZE HOTEL 20, Aguy hotels, colonial guest houses and , 
VENICE, FLORIDA —ON THE GULF ‘ON THE AN restored taverns, ® e 
A +vemi-tropical vacation center on Florida's Gull 4 BAL HARBOR, f MIAMI BEACH Williamsburg Lodge re n 4 
Coast, 18 miles south of Sarasota. Delightful ewimming PRIVATE BEACH, NAS Single from $3.50 e Double from $$ 


and sunbathing on one of Florida's best beaches, bay ———————e~rwre 
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For information write 
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vacation cente || VICLA ATLANTIQUE, A.P. WanOS EVEN INCINGING Sereve- 
LA Seocns eee ; 0 to $12—Extra Good Meals ce | alul Re ; sion wiring. You'll also enjoy 
Slee meen bates tes aan a Nott EVERGLADES, E.P. ' | oe mn the serenity of our Central 
Swimming pogl. tennis and shute- J | WE?" Rooms $8 to $12 for 2 Iaat ot | Park location and our world- 
rates to Dec. Sict fram 63 } Deluxe Apartments Next Door | | | 7 ' 1 4 < f d R | : e 8 
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Box 102. Swiftwater, Pennsyivenio 








DRY SACK SHERRY 


. 
unique 
s in name 
* Remember it—ask for Dry Sack 
*,  Sherry—not just dry sherry! 
"%e. Dry Sack is a brand name 


The distinctive cloth sack 
*, makes Dry Sack a perfect gift 
“+, of good taste in good taste! 





"Frid Weg 
CRUISES 


9 DAYS NASSAU & HAITI $171 UP 


12 DAYS JAMAICA, HAITI, NASSAU $228 UP 


SS EUROPA 


Superbly mellow, nutty flavor. 
Altogether delightful— ’ 
neither too dry nor sweet. 7" 2 


as an aperitif 


An ideal light drink before 
lunch. And of course, an inter- 
national pre-dinner favorite. 


Consuls your Travel Agent or 
ARNOLD BERNSTEIN SHIPPING COMPANY 
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to the useless tropical wastes of the 
Leopold Ranges, the light reveals 
nothing. Heat is intense. There is no 
water. At Kalgoorlie, they pipe it 360 
miles to the mines. To the south, the 
lone railroad track runs for 800 miles 
with hardly a bend. Men died when they 
tried to penetrate these deserts. This is 
the heartbreak land. You must remem- 
ber this part of Australia when you 
hear, “It’s as big as America. It could 
support a hundred million people.” A 
wise Australian said, “There is only 
one difference between Australia and 
America: the Mississippi.” 

With a rush of relief, the morning 
sun bursts upon the richly flowering 
western rim, where Perth rests near the 
ocean. A bright poster announces: 
“Tonight, The Lovely Musical. Okla- 
homa. New York Cast.” 

In this mighty land weird animals 
live. For eons Australia lay cut off from 
other lands, so that its indigenous ani- 
mals developed along strange patterns. 
Nearly all are marsupials, who carry 
their young in pouches. The familiar 
kangaroo hops about on huge hind legs, 
begs for peanuts, spars with its attenu- 
ated forefeet, and seems to have a roist- 
ering good time. It appears on the 
national coat of arms. Yet it is a pest, 
grubbing out the scarce grass with its 
under teeth, and sheepmen in some parts 
pay a seventy-cent bounty for its head. 

“The platypus,” says one naturalist, 
““must be seen to be believed, and when 
you see it, you believe it even less.” It 
lives in eastern rivers, digging tunnels 
from below the waterline up into caves 
along the bank. It’s a mammal, lays 
eggs, suckles its young although it has 
no teats—milk oozes out through its 
skin—has a bill like a duck, webbed 
feet, a beaver’s tail. 


THE TEDDY BEAR 


The koala, which served as model for 
the Teddy bear, is perhaps the most 
completely winning of all animals. It 
has a flat, rubbery nose, pin-point eyes 
that seem perpetually startled, and 
hairy ears that stand at attention. 

Less winsome are two rare marsupials 
inhabiting Tasmania, Australia’s is- 
land state. The Tasmanian devil is a 
small scavenger, about the size of a 
badger. The Tasmanian wolf is more 
formidable, a carnivorous beast that 
looks like a jackal. He has a long rat’s 
tail, a zebra-striped rump, and a face 
like a wolf. Both these creatures may 
soon be extinct, doomed by the spread 
of white men’s settlements. 

If they die out, they will be following 
a tragic pattern set by the original wild 
men of Tasmania. Australians today in- 
sist these men were fierce, relentless en- 
emies, such savage killers that the white 
settlers had to root them out. Neverthe- 
less, the atrocities committed against 
the blacks were appalling. 

“The wounded were brained,” says 
one Australian historian, “the infants 
cast into flames, the bayonet driven into 
the quivering flesh; the social fire 
around which the natives gathered to 
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Bands were 0.ganized to hunt the 
Tasmanians, and they were rounded up 
into compounds. There they refused to 
have children. In 1876 the last pure- 
blooded Tasmanian died. A unique 
race of humans had become extinct. 

The continent is filled with many 
other exotic creatures, among them the 
beautiful lyre bird, whose feathered 
dance is a stately ritual; the wombat, 
whose pouch is set backward so that 
dirt won't get into it when he digs his 
tunnels; the regal black swan of 
Western Australia; the kookaburra, a 
raffish kingfisher given to bursts of 
raucous laughter; the lungfish of 
Northern Queensland, equipped to 
breathe air when its river bed runs dry; 
the bandicoot, a shy, diminutive night 
forager; the wallaby, a vest-pocket 
kangaroo; and the great wild Capé buf- 
falo, whose ancestors were brought in 
as beasts of burden. All are virtually 
incredible, like the land they live in. 

It has been said of Australia, “It's a 
heaven for men and dogs, hell for 
women and horses.”” And the women, 
surely, have an odd status there. The 
great feminine reform that has swept 
the United States and Russia and is 
now startling the British, has not even 
begun in Australia. Women are ex- 
cluded from much of a man’s life. They 
may not drink beer with him in public, 
except in extra-charge lounges that 
make any woman look immoral. They 
are not welcome in his clubs. They have 
the vote, but they don't really exercise 
it. They dress smartly—-David Jones’ in 
Sydney is one of the world’s largest 
buyers of French fashions—but they 
are essentially of the 19th Century. Per- 
haps that is why so many American 
GI's married them during the war 
Australian girls are pretty, athletic, 
intelligent, and above all, willing for 
the man of the family to be the man. 
MAN'S COUNTRY 

Australia is a man’s country. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that art has had 
a bad time. On the pediment of the 
national shrine in Melbourne, men are 
shown tending sheep. In an off corner, 
a woman is tending the arts. Says a 
leading architect, “Up to 1935, a full- 
grown man who was interested in paint- 
ing or music was obviously pathetic and 
to be spoken of in whispers.”’ By the 
same token, domestic architecture is 
atrocious. “We never have a straight 
line if we can tack on some ginger- 
bread.” In Queensland, because early 
settlers built their homes on stilts to dis- 
courage termites, people have done so 
ever since, though dozens of better 
measures have been found. An esthete 
has remarked that one good architect 
in 1850 would have been more valuable 
to Australia than Broken Hill 

Hugh Ramsay, in the 1890's, was the 
typical Australian artist. Showing great 
promise as a painter, he scraped to- 
gether a few pounds and studied in 
Paris. When he returned to Australia, 
he starved. Like bankrupt Rembrandt 
before him, he painted his own portrait 
many times. Now they are tragic me- 
morials, because you can trace in their 
gaunt lines sure proof that Ramsay was 
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AUSTRIA-— Salzburg, home of the 
tamed Festivals, was founded by 
the Prince-Bishops and is the 
burthplace of Mozart. 


el’ 


GERMANY —A picturesque cos- 
tume worn on festive occasions 
around Lake Constance, Germa- 
ny’s largest fruit growing district. 


- 


GREECE —A view of the famed 
Parthenon ( Fifth Century B.C.), 
classic period temple on the 
Acropolis of Athens. 


ITALY — Portofino, one of the SWITZERLAND -—A skier soars 


many picturesque villages of the 
Italian Riviera enjoying balmy 
weather all the year round, 


through space at one of the many 
world-famous winter sports re- 
sorts of this beautiful country. 
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perors, still contains their mag- 
nificent treasures—now a museum. 
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dying of tuberculosis. At twenty-nine, 
this immense talent wa buried. 

Ironically, shortly after his death, 
his brother began making shoe pol- 
ish, and the family became very rich. 
They gave Hugh’s pictures to various 
museums. But he was dead. 

All this has changed radically in re- 
cent years. In the painters Dobell and 
Drysdale, Australia has artists of top 
magnitude. Tabloid newspapers run 
competitions in which young people 
sing Italian operatic arias for a chance 
to win scholarships in music. 

In Henry Handel Richardson (now 
dead), Eleanor Dark and Xavier Her- 
bert, the nation has produced fine 
novelists. Architects are working hard 
to make the nation more attractive, 
and clean, straight homes are replac- 
ing th® rococo. 


THE GOLDEN AVERAGE 


There are limits, naturally. A Mel- 
bourne friend assured me that Aus- 
tralians love art. He took me to his 
city’s excellent museum, where a steady 
file of visitors climbed the steps to the 
second floor. They went to the precious 
van Eyck, one of the loveliest, and 
whispered to the guard. “Turn right,” 
he whispered back. They went in si- 
lence to stand reverently before the 
stuffed skin of Phar Lap, “the greatest 
horse that ever lived.” 

One man sniffed back his tears 
and said, “I still think American gam- 
blers poisoned him in California.” He 
blew his nose and went back past the 
van Eyck to the street. 

If you sought two words to sum up 
Australia, they would be average and 
British. Australians love the average— 
not the mediocre, but the average 
wage, the average good bloke, the 
average happiness. There are few mil- 
lionaires, almost no poverty. The cow 
cocky with a dozen head will argue 
with the squatter. 

On Bougainville, | knew a typical 
Aussie who took offense when a 
group of GI's claimed that MacArthur 
was a better general than Blamey. This 
cobber offered to take on the crowd, 
one by one or Rafferty’s Rules. Four 
days later, I learned that General 
Blamey was coming to inspect the 
troops. I told my friend. He looked at 
me and spat. “ Whattinell’s he doin’ up 
‘ere?” he snarled. 

I know another Australian, however, 
who is never content with the average. 
He is R. M. Ansett, and his story is 
hard to believe. He quit school after 
the eighth grade and before long was 
operating a broken-down passenger 
car as a bus between two country 
towns. At twenty-six, he had so large a 
fleet that competitors sought govern- 
ment protection to keep him out of 
their areas. He turned to aviation and 
in a few years headed one of Australia’s 
big air companies. Then he became 
fascinated by large, de luxe motor 
buses, operated on a tour basis. He 
bought out an established company 
and immediately revolutionized Aus- 
tralia’s touring habits. 

When he couldn't find decent hotels, 
he bought decrepit ones and made 
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them over. When he couldn't buy, he 
built new and better ones. His most 
spectacular venture has been the pur- 
chase of several tropical islands near 
the Barrier Reef. On one of them, be- 
side a coral reef, he has erected a mod- 
ern hotel that compares with any in the 
world. 

Today Ansett runs a variety of 
“package” trips—say thirty days, 
5000 miles, for $260—by a combina- 
tion of private car, bus, airplane, and 
cruising boat, with all stops at Ansett 
hotels. His companies control millions 
of dollars, employ thousands of peo- 
ple. And the remarkable thing is that 
he did it all before he was forty. Bank- 
ers still predict, as they have done be- 
fore, that he’s got to go bust: “We've 
never operated like that before in Aus- 
tralia. Isn't sound.” 

Ansett laughs. “I can still drive a 
bus.” 

Australians are extremely world- 
minded. The average business leader 
has been to London, Paris, Rome, New 
York, San Francisco, Capetown, and 
other cities relating to his special in- 
terests. He makes the American busi- 
Nessman seem provincial. But train 
travel within Australia presents a spe- 
cial problem. In colonial days, each 
governing unit thought it smart to 
have its own special gauge, so that to- 
day a train from one state can rarely 
pass onto the tracks of another. Four 
different gauges are in use, from 4 feet, 
8'» inches in the north to 5 feet, 3 
inches in the south. 

A businessman who travels from Mel- 
bourne to Sydney leaves on the eve- 
ning train at 6:30. But he can’t turn in 
early, for there are no sleepers on the 
5’3” part of the trip. At 10:30, he 
reaches the 4’8'4” section, and his 
sleeper is waiting. He grabs his bags— 
no porters—walks some two and a half 
blocks along a gusty platform, and 
climbs aboard. But even then he can't 
get to bed, because everyone wants to 
use the washroom at the same time. 

The Australian dismisses this with a 
shrug. “After all,” he points out, “if 
you want speed, fly. Our planes are the 
best in the world.” He is rationalizing, 
of course, but with good reason. Aroyal 
commission appointed to standardize 
the gauges has estimated that the job 
would take eleven years, 12,000,000 
new ties, adjustments to 38,000 pieces of 
stock and 850,000 tons of unavailable 
Steel. 


HARNESSING THE LAND 


Shortages or no, Australians have 
made good headway in harnessing 
their land. In the Murray River Valley, 
great hydroelectric projects draw power 
from the streams, then release them to 
irrigate the desert land below. What's 
left is stored in dams for fields lower 
down. No scrap of water goes to waste. 

In the Latrobe Valley, east of Mel- 
bourne, large deposits of brown coal 
have been uncovered, and the wet, not- 
yet-formed coal is burned in special 
furnaces that use the steam for power 
and turn the dried-out coal into 
briquettes. The entire valley has be- 
come an Australian T.V.A., with cre- 
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ated villages, new industries and great 
promise. 

The harnessing project I liked best 
was the Barron Falls Scheme, serving 
Cairns and Innisfail on the northeast 
coast. There, on the jungled Atherton 
tableland, I was led to the edge of a 
precipice and loaded into a swinging 
bird cage—called “The Flying Fox”— 
which swung out over a tremendous 
waterfall that roared some 600 feet be- 
low me. Wind made the Fox sway sick- 
eningly as spray leaped up from the 
black rocks below. 

When I reached the other side, I was 
taken to a cable car—an old coal truck 
dangling from a single strand of wire— 
and dropped straight down the cliff to 
the foot of the falls. It was a superb 
trip if one looked up at the water. 

From the rock floor of the huge can- 
yon, I was led behind some rocks and 
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into a deep cave. There, protected from 
any kind of assault, was hidden a com- 
plete hydroelectric plant capable of 
generating some 20,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. It serves an area of more than 
2500 square miles, yet even the pen- 
stocks delivering the head of water are 
buried deep in rock, up gloomy tunnels 
that sweated as I climbed them. 


Australia is British—economically, 
emotionally, spiritually, and _histori- 
cally. An Australian will apologize for 
driving an American car. It’s unpatri- 
otic. “I've got to have one,” he mum- 
bles. 

One Australian fed me a Gargantuan 
meal, then explained, “If we had the 
ships, we'd be sending this to England. 
They earned it, not we.” Another, who 
attended the cricket matches in Eng- 
land in 1948, told me, “We prayed, 
with tears in our eyes, for an English 
victory. It was no use. For eight years, 
their blokes hadn't had enough to eat.” 

Economically, Australia’s tie with 
England—they don't use the word 
Britain much—makes a lot of sense. 
Australian wool, meat, butter, wood 
and sugar are natural British imports. 
And British products like good cloth, 
crockery, heavy machinery, ships, and 
all the odds and ends of a commercial 
nation are needed in Australia. With 
no other country could the great con- 
tinent carry on so purposeful an ex- 
change of goods. 
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PRECISION HUMIDITY 
AND TEMPERATURE INDICATOR 


Everybody wants truly accurate in- 
formation on the two vital comfort 
factors. This precision, hair-operated 
indicator is manufactured and cali- 
brated to professional standards by 
the maker of the world’s fines 
weather instruments. Handsome 
metal case, instant reading dial, for 
desk or wall mounting. A $18 
memorable gift for only.... 


Order direct from 
FRIEZ INSTRUMENT DIVISION of 
Dept. H 
Baltimore 4, Maryland AVIATION ConpoRaTioN 
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»* NEAR WEIRD SUPERSTITION MOUNTAIN 


=< MESA — the Little City of 
* Charm invites you to enjoy 


its dry desert air and radiant sunshine. The 


Mesa Area is centered in citrus groves, 
dates, palms, rich green fields — a verita- 
ble garden spot. Indian country near by. 
Old Mexico within a few hours drive. The 
dreamy desert only minutes away. Rugged 
mountains rise majestically at the edge of 
the desert. 

Guest Ranches, Hotels, Motels, Trailer 
Parks and Lodges are av ail- 
able in the Mesa Area at 
reasonable rates. 


Write for literature now. 


I Chamber of Commerce Bidg. (H-4) 


§ Mesa, Arizona 


i Send this folder and other literature on the 
scenic Mesa Area. 


! NAME 
§ ADDRESS. 
CITY STATE. 


Climates A Nablit im Mesa 
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Each of the six Australian states has 
a personal emissary of the King, in 
whose name the government is con- 
ducted. The Commonwealth also has a 
governor general, and not even Labor's 
appointment of a party hack to that ex- 
alted post—once held by a duke of 
royal blood—made the institution 
cheap, Explained a tough old banker, 
“I swallowed me gorge and thought, 
“Not even the person of a labor flunky 
can dim the King’s prestige. He's here 
with us. But in what a vessel!" 

The devotion to things British can 
best be seen in Melbourne, in the 
stately procedures of parliament. In the 
legislative Council Chamber—an upper 
house elected by people who pay a cer- 
tain amount of taxes-—the party leader 
in wig, white stock, and black robe sits 
at a desk containing an ornate hour 
glass. About him, on benches of bril- 
liant red plush, sit the members. Above 
is suspended a canopy embellished with 
shells and a lion and unicorn. Behind is 
the regally carved throne chair, kept 
empty in case the governor attends. 

Gravely the Council debates the rash 
laws of the lower house. They turn back 
legislation that is too liberal, knowing 
that the lower house will override their 
veto. Yet they address one another in 
the archaic terms of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, whereby one’s mortal enemy 
becomes “My dear, dear friend, the 
honorable and gallant member for 
Woop Woop.” 

Nowhere can the British spirit be 
more finely studied than at the West 
Brighton Club, in an unpretentious 
suburb of Melbourne. Here the leaders 
of the south, men of good fellowship 
whatever their calling, meet each Sat- 
urday night in hallowed ritual. 

The elderly clerk—he’s had the job 
for generations—checks the seating 
carefully with the president, an air line 
tycoon. Now members move into the 
dining hall, hung with mementos of 
many wars. German propellers, giant 
brass shells, spears from New Guinea, 
helmets from France, and toques from 
the desert tell how precariously the 
life of Empire has hung at times. 


WHEN GOOD FELLOWS MEET 


The food is incomparable. A ruddy- 
cheeked surgeon, as wide as he is tall, 
well-known in America, carves the 
roast. A leading architect serves the 
chicken. Grilled fish, five vegetables, 
four cheeses, and a quart of beer per 
member, round out the meal. 

The talk is good, the waiting list for 
new members is endless, for ol mem- 
bers never retire. A good dozen are over 
eighty—lusty, bright old men. A rejec- 
tion from the club is binding for life 
The last three were blackballed for 
typical reasons: one told smutty stories 
when a guest; one had welshed on 
gambling debts ; one lit his cigar before 
the toast to the King. 

Finally, as the salad is being served 
for thirty years, the same man has 
made the salad—-the president rises and 
in a voice fraught with emotion cries, 
“Gentlemen, the King!” A shuffling 
of chairs, old faces looking up, and 
each member salutes the embowered 
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Seoteh Whisk¥ 
im 7, Amoco ano core? 


EACHER « SONS 


EACHER’S 


HIGHLAND CREAM 


The Scotch you know 
is always right 
Blended Scotch Whisky 86 Proof 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, N.Y. © Importers Since 1794 





——— an esa OM Ory IIIT raga ST ty ete 


“Stop worrying! We'll get a refund on our 
American Express Travelers Cheques as soon as we get home!” 

No matter what happens you can always be sure of a refund for lost 
or stolen American I xpress Travelers ¢ heque s. (Compare that with losing 
cold hard cash you d never see again! } No wonder stpart travels m™® always 
carry American Express Travelers ¢ heques, They're 100% safe and the 
most wide ly accepted cheques in the world 

Specify American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Hiailway Express 
and Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—1I00% SAFI: 
AMERICAN Express 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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“WE'RE HAVING GUESTS, 
WHITEY!” 


rg 
“YES,AND TO PROVE - 


THEY’RE WELCOME, 

THE MASTER IS SERVING 
BLACK & WHITE—LIKE 

AN OLD FRIEND, ITS 
QUALITY AND CHARACTER 
NEVER CHANGE!” 


“BLACK s WHITE 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION. N.Y. « SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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corner where the three portraits stand. 
In the middle, the King. To his right, 
Churchill. To his left, F.D.R. 

Like the West Brighton Club, Aus- 
tralia remembers America’s part in the 
war. A fruit seller says, “It was glori- 
ous! I had five prices for a melon. Aus- 
tralian civilian, one bob. Australian 
army, two bob. American, three bob. 
GI with a girl, four bob. Marine with 
a pretty girl—sky’s the limit.” 

AS AUSSIES SEE US 

Americans astounded the Austral- 
ians. The hard work, the good spirit, the 
efficiency, and, above all, the tractors 
were marveled at. Many Australians 
dislike Americans, but you seldom find 
an engineer or contractor who doesn't 
say, “You chaps know how to do 
things.” And anywhere in the north, 
people say frankly, ““The Japs could 
have walked ashore. Our own govern- 
ment was ready to sacrifice everything 
north of Brisbane. America saved us.” 

At the same time, Australians don’t 
trust America. Cultural leaders say we 
are intellectual barbarians. Bright 
young things, some of them commu- 
nists, stigmatize us as the champions of 
reaction. And people attached to Eng- 
land contend that any step toward 
America is treason, since it must be a 
step away from Britain. 

Little points exacerbate. For ex- 
ample, there is no copyright agreement 
between Australia and America—be- 
cause an Australian law left out a few 
simple words—and some American 
publishers pirate material. Therefore, 
all Americans are crooks. 

In labor's Federation House, in 
Sydney, an artist-and-writer’s union is 
holding a protest meeting. A committee 
chairman reports. “In the forty Amer- 
ican comic books we studied, there was 
nothing but murder, rape, sexy draw- 
ings, sadism, and gangsterism.” 

“How do they get in?” a member 
cries. “1 thought there was a law.” 

Another replies. ‘Sure, but this trash 
is sold to New Zealand and London 
and then comes in as British.” 

The committee chairman continues: 
“And newspapers won't protest be- 
cause if they don’t run Dick Tracy and 
Superman, they lose sales.” 

So American novels, technical books, 
and critical magazines seldom reach 
Australia. In literature we are repre- 
sented by comic books. 

Even so, Australians know a great 
deal about America. Newspapers often 
carry page-one headlines in this pro- 
portion: From Sydney, Meibourne, 
Canberra, 30 per cent; from Europe, 
30 per cent; from New York (all U.S 
stories are so dated), 40 per cent. 

American movies are almost as pop- 
ular as English ones. An average pro- 
gram might be: 7:20, American news- 
reel; 7:30, another American newsreel ; 
7:40, English newsreel; 7:50, Mickey 
Mouse (cheers); 8:00, cowboy picture; 
9:20, intermission with advertising 
slides; 9:30, intermission continues 
but with advertising movies; 9:40, 
Australian newsreel; 9:50, color com- 
edy (cheers); 10:00, Humphrey Bogart 
feature; 11:25, handsome color film of 
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God Save the King. A program like that 
is bound to make Australians aware of 
what's going on in America. 

But smart economists point out that 
if their country should ever move into 
the American orbit, it would be eco- 
nomic suicide. America wéuld never 
absorb the raw materials that England 
now does. Our wool men, meat grow- 
ers and timber producers would wreck 
Congress if we ever imported enough to 
keep Australia’s economy alive. Ait 
present, we take wool, lobster tails, 
tennis rackets, orchids, lead, zinc and 
gold. But hardly enough to matter. 

If international trade were arranged 
on ideal lines, a ship would leave Aus- 
tralia with raw materials for England; 
then carry to America manufactured 
items valuable because of British styling 
and polish; then pick up automobiles 
and heavy machinery for Australia. 
There appears no hope for such an ar- 
rangement. So Australia and America 
drift apart. 

Wise Australians deplore this. They 
think it a tragedy that some Amer- 
icans regard Japan as our natural 
Pacific ally. Responsible newspapers 
have proposed that American forces 
use the Outback deserts for atomic 
research. “Fifty thousand Americans 
would then visit us every year. They'd 
see that we are their natural allies.” 

They proved it as soon as America 
faced trouble in Korea. Australia of- 
fered immediate help in planes and men. 
One newspaper spoke up editorially, 
expressing a sentiment that sprang up 
all over the continent: “If the Gov- 
ernment have the vaguest idea of this 
nation’s best interest, they will an- 
nounce that Australia will support the 
hard-pressed Americans in Korea with 
a division of land troops and more 
fighting planes.”’ It is good to have 
a friend like that. THE END 
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what's NEW in 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 2 wees ssscsntsont 


Let’s take Southern California’s 
vacation attractions and 
see what’s been added to make 


them more fun than ever... 


Warm and worry-melting. Weird world of 
cactus forests, rock wonderlands, pastel hills 


new! Resort oases, dude ranches! New areas 
whe rt only hardy prospe ctors dare d venture 


ao! i 
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HIGH MOUNTAINS. Sky -touching land of rocky 
pinniac les, blue lakes ascading streams and 
endless forests 

New? Koads that lift vou right into mountain 
tops, far into the quiet of virgin forests. Better 


rxccommodations and services than ever! 
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THE PACIFIC OCEAN. White sails. soft breezes 
Big - beaked pelic ans. flying fish, submarine 


rardens, magic Pacific isk 


NEW! New beaches and yacht harbors! Super 
fast boulevards along the Pacific. Picture cq 


cottaue perches on seaside cliffs 


SUBTROPICAL VALLEYS. The green-and-gold 
orange empire Date pal ‘ swoados, cheri 
movas. Shirt-sleeve Hf and tennis, Outdoor 


eating and living 
NEW? Horse racing alm year round it theres 


vorld-fiarne cks. Many old Spanish nis 
sions restored 


THE CivTt€S. Los Angeles—city of sunshine 


flowers 


new! (©! 


tropic 1 garden 


THERE'S STULL THE SAME DE 


vacation weather- vear-ror 


\ tr ypu il climate lets ye u enjoy Los 
< Cahtorma whenever it ‘ est 


’ 


-«' y . \a" wit unumer or fal 
Season Vacatio™ SS noses 


Advise anyone not 
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fo move here now unless assured 


one of America’s lar t. Movie at 
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Super-freey 
e tun than ¢ 


LIGHTFUL WEATHER! Siiriniy 
nd! Yes. this exclusive 
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IT BAKES - IT GRILLS - IT TOASTS - IT FRIES 


Oh G insive-ON GC 


lt altolMae COMEMENCE 


When her Christmas hint is for easier, “sit-down cook- 


ing”, you know she’s hoping for a Universal Cook-a- 
matic. It cooks right at the table. And so conveniently 
big — 216 square inches — that you can bake 4 waffles, 
toast 4 sandwiches, fry a dozen eggs or grill 24 sausages 
at once! And so automatic, too! By adjusting the heat 
control you can have golden or brown waffles, crisp or 
juicy bacon, light or dark toasted sandwiches. 

Big inside, streamlined outside, Cook-a-matic takes 
up only a small space, adds gleaming distinction to your 
table. Let a Universal Cook-a-matic be your gift of meal- 


making convenience for year ‘round enjoyment. 
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SPEEDS UP SERVING — extra- 
large cooking surtace serves 
more people faster. And cook- 
ing at table eliminates tiresome 
trips to the kitchen. Makes 
meals fun for the hostess, too! 





AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL 
preheats waffle grids; signals 
when to pour batter. Automat 
ically bakes waffles light or 
dark; signals when done! Use 
for toast and for meats, too! 
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QUICK-CHANGE GRIDS —two 
sets waffle grids and plain 
grids Grid- hanging is a matter 
of seconds! With finger and 
thumb you simply loosen a 
coupk of screws, lift out one set 
of grids and slip in the other set 
— then tighte nm screws 





EASY TO CLEAN — vou merely 
wipe the grids with a damp 
cloth! Universal has designed 
i deep, wide trough which 
catches batter overflow Large 
drip spout on each grill grid 
drains away excess grease into 
extra-large cup 


*Price is Fair Traded in stotes where appropricte Fair Trade Acts exist 





